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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN  various  parts  of  the  following  Work^" 
references  are  made  to  fubfequent  fpeculations 
v/hich  are  not  contained  in  it,  Thefe  fpeculations 
it  is  my  intention  to  refume  at  fome  future  period  ; 
but  when  I coniider  the  extent  of  my  fubjed,  and 
the  many  accidents  which  may  divert  me  from 
the  profecution  of  it,  I cannot  venture  fo  far,  as 
to  announce,  in  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  any 
promife  of  a future  publication. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  ilill  wanting,  to 
complete  the  Analylis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.. 
After  finifiiing  this,  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries 
would  lead  me  to  treat,  in  the  fecond  place,  of  Man 
coniidered  as  an  active  and  moral  being  ; and^ 
thirdly,  of  Man  confidered  as  the  member  of  a po- 
litical fociety. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDINBURGH, 

March  13,  1792. 
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JEUEMENTS 


OF  THE 

PHILO  SOPHT 

OF  THE 

HUMAN  MINIX 


INTRODUCTION. 

PART  FIRST. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Object  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hu-‘ 

man  Mind* 

I 

THE  prejudice  which  is  commohiy  enter- 
tained againll  metaphylical  fpeculations  feems  to 
arife  chiefly  from  two  caufes  : Firft,  from  an  appre- 
henfion  that  the  fubjeds  about  w'hich  they  are  em- 
ployed, are  placed  beyond  th^  relch  of  the  human 
faculties  ; and.  Secondly,  from  a belief  that  thefe 
lubieds  have  no  relation  to  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  abfurd  difcuflions  which 
abound  in  the  writings  of  moft  metaphylical  authors, 
afford  but  too  many  arguments  in  juftification  or 
thefe  opinions  ; and  if  fiich  difcuflions  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a fair  fpecimen  of  what  the  human  mind 
is  able  to  accomplifli  in  this  department  of  fcience, 
the  contempt,  into  which  it  has  faHen  of  fete,  might 
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with  ]iiuice  be  regarded,  as  no  i neon fider able 
dence  of  the  progrefs,  which  true  philofophy  has 
made  in  the  prefeut  age.  Among  the  various  ful> 
jecls  of  inquiry,  how  ever,  which,  in  cobfequence  of 
the  vague  ufe  of  language,  are  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  tide  of  metaphyfics,  there  are  feme 
which  are  elfentially  diifinguiihed  from  the  reft, 
both  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  accompanies 
their  principles,  and  by  the  relation  w-hich  they  bear 
to  die  uieful  fciences  and  arts  : and  it  has  unfortu- 
nately happened,  that  tbeie  have  lhared  in  that  gen- 
eral diferedit,  into  v/hicli  the  other  branches  of  met- 
aphyiics  have  paftly  fallen.  To  this  circuinftaiice  is 
probably  to  be  alcribed,  the  little  progrefs  v/hicli 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
HUMAN  MIND  ; a fcicnce  fo  interefting  in  its  nature, 
and  fo  important  in  its  applications,  that  it  could 
Icarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe  inqiiiiitive  and  enlight- 
ened times,  to  have  excited  a very  general  attention, 
if  it  had  not  accidentally  been  clalled,  in  the  public 
opinion  with  the^yain  and  unprofitable ‘difquiiiticna 
of  the  fchool-menl 


In  order  to  olaviate  thefe  mifapprehenftons  with 
refpecl.  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  following  work,  I have 
thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  firft, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  truths  wTich  I propofe 
to  inveiligate ; and,  fecondly,  to  point  out  fome  of 
the  more  important  applications  of  v/hich  they  are 
fufceptible.  In  Hating  thefe  preliminary  obferva- 
tion,  I may  perhaps  appear  to  fome  to  be  minute 
and  tedious  ; fault,  I am  confident,  will  be 

readily  pardoned  by  thoie,  who  have  ftudied  with 
care  the  principles  of  that  fcience  of  which  I am  to 
treat ; and  who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  prejudi- 
ces w^hich  have,  in  a great  meafure,  excluded  it 
from  the  .modern  fyftenis  of  education.  In  the  pro- 
grefs of  my  work,  I .hatter  myfelf  that  I ihall  not 
often  have  occafion  to  folicit  the  induleence  of  mv 
readers,  for  an  unneceffary  diffufenefs. 
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The  iiotiojis  we  annex  to  the  \yordsumatter5  and 
mind,  a3  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,'^’  are  mere* 
ly  relative.  If  I am  alked  what  I mean  by  matter  ? 
I can  only  explain  niyfelf  by  faying,  it  is  that  which 
is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard  or 
ibft,  rough  or  Tmootli,  hot  or  cold  ;™that  is,  I can 
define  it  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its 
fenfible  qualities.  It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which 
I perceive  by  my  fenfes ; but  only  extenfion,  figure, 
colour,  and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the.  confti- 


lution  of  my  nature  leads  rne  to  refer  to  Ibmething, 
which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The 
cafe  is  preciiely  fimilar  with  refpecl  to  mind.  We^ 


^ are  not  immediately  confcious  of  its  exiftcnce,  but 
we  are  conidous  of  iQiifation,  thought,  and  voli- 
tion ; operations,  which  imply  the  exiflence  of  fome^ 
thifig  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man 
too  is  impreifed  with  an  irrefiilible  convidion,  that 
all  thefe  fenfations  thoughts  and  volitions,  belong  to 
one  and  the  fame  being  ; to  that  being,  which  he 
calls  hmfelf ; a being,  which  he  is  led,  by  the  con* 
hitution  of  his  nature,  to  confider  as  fometliing  dif- 
tincl  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired 
\\  by  the  lots  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his  organs.  // 
From  thefe  confi derations,  it  appears,  that  we 
have  the  fame  evidence  for  the  exiflence  of  mind, 
that  we  have  for  the  exiflence  of  body  ; nay,  if 
there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  cafes,  that 
we  have  ftronger  evidence  for  it ; inafmuch  as  the 
one  is  fuggeiled  to  us,  by  the  fubjeds  of  our  own 
confcioufnefs,  and  the  other  mierely  by  the  objeds 
of  our  perceptions : and  in  this  light,  undoubtedly, 
the  fad  would  appear  to  every  perfon,  were  it  not, 
that,  from  our  eariiefl  years,  the  attention  is  engrofh 
ed  with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter,  an  ac^ 
quaintance  with  which  is  abfoiuteiy  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  animal  exiflence.  Hence  it  is^ 


^ Efiavs  on  tlie  Adive  Fov/er?  of  Man. 
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that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts  more 
than  thofe  of  mind ; that  we  are  perpetually  itempt« 
ed  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the  for- 
mer, and  even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the 
fame  general  laws  ; and  that  we  acquire  habits  of 
inattention  to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confcioufnefs,  too 
ftrong  to  be  afterwards  furmounted,  without  the 
moft  perfevering  induftry. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  weU  founded, 
they  eftablifli  the  diftindion  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, without  any  long  procefs  of  metaphylicai  rea- 
foning  for  if  our  notions  of  both  are  merely  rela- 
tive ; if  we  know  the  one,  only  by  fuch  feniible 
qualities  as  exteniion,  figure,  and  folidity  ; and  the 
other,  by  fuch  operations  as  fenfation,  thought, 
and  volition  ; we  are  certainly  entitled  to  lay,  that 
in  fo  far  as  body  and  mind  are  known  to  us,  they 
appear  to  be  fubftances  of  different  natures.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  would  be  m.ore  accurate  to  fay  of 
the  fcheme  of  mater ialifm,  that  it  is  inconceivable, 
than  that  it  is  falfe  ; for  let  us  confider  only  what 
it  implies : Is  it  not  the  objed  of  thofe  who  propofe 
it^  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  fubflance  which 
feels,  thinks,  and  wills  ? But  when  they  attempt,  to 
do  fo,  by  faying  that  it  is  material,  they  furely  for- 
get, that  body,  as  well  as  mind,  is  known  to  us  by 
its  qualities  and  attributes  alone,  and  that  we  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  former,  as  of  that  of 
the  iatter.f 

* See  Note  [A],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

f Some  metaphyficians,  who  appear  to  admit  the  truth  of 
the  foregoing  reafoning,  have  farther  urged  that  for  any 
thing  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is  pofilble  that  the  un- 
known fubflance  which  has  the  (jualities  of  extenfion,  figure, 
and  colour,  may  be  the  fame  with  the  unknown  fubflance 
which  has  the  attributes  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing. 
But  befides  that  this  is  only  an  hypothefis,  which  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a poffibility  ; even  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  no  more  be  proper  to  fay  of  mind,  that  it  is  material 
than  to  fay  of  body,  that  it  is  fpiritiiai. 


OP  THE  HtiM'AN  MIND 


1 Q 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  de- 
rived from  the  informiation  of  our  fenfes,  natural 
phiiofophers  have,  in  modern  times,  wifely  aban- 
doned to  metaphyficians,all  fpeculations  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  fubftance  of  which  it  is  compofed  ; 
concerning  the  poffibility  or  impoffibility  of  its  be- 
ing created ; concerning  the  efficient  caufes  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  it ; and  even  concern- 
ing* the  reality  of  its  exiftence,  independent  of  that 
of  percipient  being : and  have  confined  themfelves 
to  the  humbler  province  of  obferving  the  phenome- 
na it  exhibits,  and  of  afcertaining  their  general  laws. 
By  purfuing  this  plan  fteadily,  they  have,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  two  laft  centuries,  formied  a body  of 
fcience,  which  not  only  does  honour  to  the  human 
underftanding,  but  has  had  a moft  important  in- 
iluence  on  the  praflical  arts  of  life.  This  experi- 
mental philofophy,  iio  one  now  is  in  danger  of  con- 
founding with  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  importance  of  thefe,  as  a fepe- 
rate  branch  of  ftudy,  it  is  poffible  that  fome  may 
think  more  favourably  than  others  ; but  they  are  ob- 
vioufly  different  in  their  nature,  from  the  inveftiga- 
tions  of  phyfics  ; and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  the  evidence  of  this  laft  fcience,  that  its  princi- 
ples ftiould  not  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the  former. 

A ftmilar  diftinflion  takes  place  amiong  the  quef- 
tions  which  may  be  ftated  relative  to  the  human 
mind. — Whether  it  be  extended  or  unextended  ; \ 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place  ; and  (if 
it  has)  whether  it  refides  in  the  brain,  or  be  fpread 
over  the  body,  by  diffufton ; are  queftions  perfefdy 
analogous  to  thofe  which  metaphyftcians  have  ftarted 
on  the  fubjedl:  of  m.atter.  It  is  unnecefi'ary  to  inquire 
at  preient  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer. 

It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  they 
are  as  widely  and  obvioufly  different  from  the  view 
which  I propofe  to  take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
following  works  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  con- 
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cerniug  ihe  iion-exiftence  of  the  material  world.^ 
are  from  the  concluiions  of  Newton  and  his  follow- 
er s.^-It  is  farther  evident ^ that  the  metaphyiicai 
opinions 5 which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind 5 
and  the  cfiicient  caufes  by  which  their  phenomena 
are  produced,  have  no  neceflary  connexion  wdth 
our  enquiries  concerning  the  laws,  according  to 
wf  lich  thefe  phenomena  take  place. — Whether  {for 
example)  the  caufe  of  gravitation  by  material  or  im- 
material, is  a point  about  wfoich  t^vo  Newtonians 
may  diiier,  while  they  agree  perfedliy  in  their  phy- 
fical  opinions.  It  is  fufficient  if  both  admit  the  gen- 
eral facf,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other, 
with  a force  varying  with  their  mutual  diffance,  ac- 
cording to  a certain  law.  In  like  manner  in  the 
iludy  of  the  human  mind,  the  conclufions  to  which 
\VQ  are  led  by  a careful  examination  of  the  pheno- 
mena it  exhibits,  have  no  neceifary  connexion  with 
our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  effence.— 
That  ■when  t'wo  fiibiefts  of  thought,  for  inflance, 
have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the  mind  in  con- 
iuncuon,  the  one  has  a tendency  to  fuggeft  the 
other,  is  a fact  of  which  I can  no  more  doubt,  than 
of  any  thing  for  which  I have  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfes  ; and  it  is  plainly  a facl  totally  unconnected 
with  any  hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
foil],  and  wfoich  -will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the 
inaterialiit  as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithitanding,  howeveia  tlie  reality  and  im- 
portance  of  this  diitinction,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
mfllciently  attended  tOjby  thepliilofoph  ers  wiio  1 lave 
treated  of  the  Iiuman  mind.  Dr.  Reid  is  perhaps 
tiie  only  ojie  who  has  perceived  it  clearlv,  or  rtt 
leaif  who  lias  kept  it  ileadif.y  in  view,  in  all  his  in- 
quiries. In  the  w ritimrsV  indeed,  of  feveral  other 
modern  metapliyhcians,  we  meet  v^ith  a variety  of 
important  and  welhafcertained  fades  ; but  in  generah 
theie  focls  are  luencied-vrithfpecuLitions  upon  fob. 
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|e£ls  whkli  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hu- 
man faculties, “It  is  this  mixture  of  fa%fl,  and  of 

hypotheiis,  which  has  brougiit  the  pliilofophy  of 
mind  into  fome  degree  of  difcredit ; nor  will  ev^r 
its  real  value  be  generally  acknov/ledged,  till  the 
diftinction  I have  endeavoured  to  iiluftrate,  be  iin- 
derftood,  and  attended  to,  by  thoie  who  fpeculale 
on  the  fubjeft.  By  confining  their  attention  to  the\ 
lenfibie  qualities  of  body,  and  to  the  fenfible  pheno- , 
mena  it  exhibits,  we  know  wdiat  difeoveries  natu-  \ 
ral  philofophers  have  made  ; and  if  the  labours  of  i 
metaphyiicians  ihali  ever  be  rewarded  with  ilmilar  ■ 
hicceis,  it  can  only  be,,  by  attentive  and  patient 
refiedtion  on  the  iubiedts  of  their  own  confeiouf- 


mg. 


i cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
on the  other  hand,  that  if  phyfical  inquirers 
ihould  think  of  again  employing  themfelves  in  fpec- 
ulations  about  the  nature  of  matter,  inftead  of  at- 
tempting to  afeer  tain  its  fenfible  properties  and  laws 
(and  of  late  there  feems  to  be  fuch  a tendency  • 
among  fome  of  the  followers  of  Bofcovich)  they 
will  foon  involve  themfelves  in  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth, and  the  firfl  principles  of  phyfics  will  be  ren- 
dered as  myfterious  and  chimerical,  as  the  pneuma- 
toloCT  of  the  fchool-men, 

O ¥ 

x’he  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  philofopliy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  furprif- 
ing  to  tliofe  who  have  attended  to  the  hiftory  of  na- 
tural knowledge.  It  is  only  iince  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacon  that  the  ftudy  of  it  has  been  profecuted  with 
any  degree  of  fiiccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method  of 
condu cling  it  lias  been  generally  underfiood.  There 
IS  even  fome  reafon  for  doubting,  from  the  crude 
f peculations  on  medical  and  chemical  lubjecls  which 
are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  whether  it  be  yet  iin- 
derflood  fo  completely  as  is  commonly  imagined  $ 
and  whether  a fuller  illuftration  of  the  rules  of 
philofophifing,  than  Bacon  or  Iris  follov/ers  h 
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given,  miglit  not  be  ufeful  even  to  phyfical  Inquir- 
ers. 

When  we  refied:,  in  this  manner,  on  the  fliort- 
nefs  of  the  period  during  which  natural  phiiofophy 
has  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  coniider  how  open  to  our  examination  the 
laws  of  matter  are,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which 
regulate  the  phenomena  of  thought,  we  fhall  neither 
be  difpofed  to  wonder,  that  the  phiiofophy  of  mind 
ihould  hill  remain  in  its  infancy,  nor  be  difcouraged 
in  our  hopes  concerning  its  future  progrefs.  The 
excellent  models  of  this  fpecies  of  inveftigation, 
which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  exhibit,  give  us 
ground  to  exped  that  the  time  is  not  far  diftant, 
when  it  fliall  aluime  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to 
hold,  among  the  fciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  phiiofophy  of  mind,  if  a diftind 
explanation  were  given  of  its  nature  and  objed ; 
and  if  fome  general  rules  were  laid  down,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  proper  method  of  conduding  the  lludy 
of  it.  To  this  fubjed,  however,  which  is  of  fuiii- 
eient  extent  to  furnifli  matter  for  a feparate  work,  I 
cannot  attempt  to  do  juftice  at  prefent ; and  fhaH 
therefore  confine  myielf  to  the  illuftration  of  a fev/ 
fundamental  principles  which  it  will  be  of  effential 
importance  for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the  following 
Inquiries. 

Upon  a flight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and 
fo  infinitely  diverfified,  that  It  .feems  to  be  impoiTible 
to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  confe- 
quence,  however,  of  a more  accurate  examination, 
the  profped  clears  up ; and  the  phenomena,  which 
appeared,  at  firk,  to  be  too  various  for  our  compre- 
henfion,  are  found  to  be  the  refult  of  a comparative- 
ly frnall  number  of  fimple  and  uncompounded  fa- 
culties, or  of  fimple  and  uncompounded  principles 
of  adiion.  Thefc  faculties  and  principles  are  the 
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general  laws  of  our  conftitution,  and  hold  the  fame 
place  in  the  philofophy  of  mind^  that  the  general 
laws  we  inveftigate  in  phyfics,  hold  in  that  branch 
of  fcience.  In  both  cafes,  the  laws  which  nature 
has  eftabiiflied,  are  to  be  inveftigated  only  by  an 
examination  of  facts  5 and  in  both  cafes,  a knowl- 
edge of  thefe  laws  lead  to  an  explanation  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  phenomena. 

, In  the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well. 
£nown,  that  our  inquiries  mull  always  terminate  in 
fome  general  fad,  of  which  no  account  can  be  giv- 
en, but  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  nature.  After 
we  have  eftablilhed,  for  example,  from  the  aftrono- 
mical  phenomena,  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  it  may  ftill  be  alked,  whether  this  law 
implies  tlie  conftant  agency  of  mind ; and  (upon 
the  fuppolition  that  it  does)  whether  it  be  probable 
that  the  Deity  always  operates  immediately,  or  by 
means  of  fubordinate  inftruments  ? But  thefe  quet 
tions,  however  curious,  do  not  fall  under  the  pro- 
vince of  the  natural  philofopher.  It  is  fufficient 
for  his  purpofe,  if  the  univerfality  of  the  fad  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  cafe  is  exadly  the  fame  in  the  philofophy  of 
mind.  When  we  have  once  afcertained  a general 
fad ; fuch  as,  the  various  laws  which  regulate  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  memory 
on  that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call,  attention  ; 
it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of  fch 
ence.  If  we  proceed  no  farther  tlian  fads  for  which 
we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,  our 
conclufions  will  be  no  lefs  certain,  than  thofe  in 
phyfics : but  if  our  curiofity  leads  us  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  aftbciation  of  ideas,  by  certain 
fuppofed  vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in  the  ftate 
of  the  brain  ; or  to  explain  memory,  by  means  of 
fuppofed  impreffions  and  traces  in  the  fenforium  ; 
we  evidently  blend  a collodion  of  important  and 
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well-afcertained  truths,  with  principles  which  reft 
wholly  on  conjeclure.* 

s 

4 

* There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between 
mind  and  matter,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  juft 
rules  of  philofophy.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  afcertain  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  union,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  they  are  united 

Lord  Bacon  was,  I believe,  the  ftrft  who  gave  a diftinft 
idea  of  this  fort  of  fpeculation  j and  I do  not  know  that  much 
progrel's  has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In  his  books  de  Augmentis 
Scientiarurriy  a variety  of  fubjedts  are  enumerated,  in  order  to 
illuftrate  its  nature  j and  undoubtedly,  moll  of  thefe  are  in 
a high  degree  curious  and  important.  The  following  lift 
comprehends  the  chief  of  thofe  he  has  mentioned  j with  the 
addition  of  feveral  others,  recommended  to  the  conlidera- 
tion  of  philofophers  and  of  medical  inquirers,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Gregory.  See  his  Lectures  on  the  duties  and  qualifi- 
cations of  a Phyfician* 

1 . The  dcxftrme  of  the  prefervation  and  improvement  of 
^he  different  fenfes, 

2.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

3.  The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  enthuflafm. 

4<.  The  hiftory  of  the  various  circumftances  in  parents, 
that  have  an  influence  on  conception,  and  the  conflitutiois 
and  characters  of  their  children. 

5.  The  hiflory  of  dreams* 

6.  The  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  cuflom  and  habit. 

7.  The  hiftory  of  the  efteCls  of  mufle,  and  of  fuch  otheF 
things  as  operate  on  the  mind  and  body,  in  eonfequence  of 
impreflions  made  on  the  fenfes. 

8.  The  hiftory  of  natural  figns  and  language,  comprehen- 
ding the  doClrine  of  phyiiognomy  and  of  outward  geflure. 

9.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of 
imitation. 

To  this  lift  various  other  fubjeCls  might  be  added  ; partic-r 
iilarly.  the  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  fo  far  as  they 
appear  to  be  conneCled  with  the  date  of  the  body  \ and  the 
hiftory  of  the  different  fpecies  of  madnefs. 

This  view  of  the  connexion  between  mind  and  matter 
does  not  fall  properly  under  the  plan  of  the  following  work  ; 
in  which  my  leading  object  is  to  afcertain  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  in  fo  far  as  they  can  be  difcovered  by  attention. 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  ftated, 
with  refjpecl  to  the  proper  limits  of  philofophical 
curiolity,  have  too  frequently  efcaped  the  attention 
of  fpeculative  men,  in  all  the  different  departments 
of  fcience.  In  none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this  in- 
attention produced  fuch  a variety  of  errors  and  ab- 
furdities,  as  in  the  fcience  of  mind  ; a fubjed:  to 
which,  till  of  late,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
fufpeded,  that  the  general  rules  of  philofophifing 
are  applicable.  The  ftrange  mixture  of  fad  and 
hypothefis,  which  the  greater  part  of  metaphyfical 
inquiries  exhibit,  had  led  almoft  univerfaily  to  a 
belief,  that  it  is  only  a very  faint  and  doubtful 
light,  which  human  reafon  can  ever  exped  to 
throw  on  this  dark,  but  interefting,  field  of  fpecu- 
lation. 

Befide  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  phi- 
lofophical inquiry,  other  fources  of  error,  from 
which  the  fcience  of  phyfics  is  entirely  exempted, 
have  contributed  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  phi- 
iofophy  of  mind.  Of  thefe^  the  moil  important  \ 
proceed  from  that  difpofition  which  is  fo  natural  to 
every  perfon  at  the  commencement  of  his  philofo- 
phical purfuits,  to  explain  intelledual  and  moral 
phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  the  material  world. 

I before  took  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  inattention 
to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confcioufnefs,  which  take  their 
rife  in  that  period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  neceffa- 
rily  employed  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties and  laws  of  matter.  In  confequence  of  this 
early  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  they  appear  to  us  l.efs  myflerious  than 
thofe  of  mind ; and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we 
have  advanced  one  Hep  in  explaining  the  latter, 

to  the  fubjeds  of  our  own  confdoufnefs ; and  to  apply 
thefe  principles  to  explain  the  phenomena  arifing  from  them 
Various  incidental  remarks,  however,  will  occur  in  the  courfe 
of  our  enquiries,  tending  to  illuftrate  feme  of  the  fubjeds 
comprehended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration. 
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when  we  can  point  out  fome  analogy  between  them 
and  the  former.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  circum* 
ftance,  that  we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  lan- 
guage with  refped  to  mind,  and  that  the  words 
which  exprefs  its  different  operations,  are  almoft 
all  borrowed  from  the  obje&  of  our  fenfes.  It 
muft,  however,  appear,  manifeft,  upon  a very  little 
reflection,  that  as  the  two  fubjeds  are  effentially 
diftind  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the 
analogies  we  are  pleafed  to  fancy  between  them, 
can  be  of  no  ufe  in  iUuflrating  either  ; and  that  it  Is 
no  lefs  unphilofophical  to  attempt  an  explanation 
of  perception,  or  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  upon 
mechanical  principles  j than  it  would  be  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by  fupppfmg,  as 
fome  of  the  ancients  did,  the  particles  of  matter  to 
be  animated  with  principles  of  motion ; or  to  ex- 
plain the  chemical  phenomena  of  eie^five  attractions, 
by  fuppofing  the  fubftances  among  which  they  are 
obferved,  to  be  endowed  with  thought  and  voli- 
tion.— The  analogy  of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of 
no  ufe  in  the  inquiries  which  form  the  objeCf  of  the 
following  work ; but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be 
guarded  againfl,  as  one  of  the  principal  fources  of 
error  to  which  we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  philofophers  who  have  fpec- 
ulated  concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  in- 
deed can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all  times  been 
able  to  guard  analogical  theories.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fince  the  pubr 
Hcation  of  Des  Cartes’  writings,  there  has  been  a 
gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a very  remarkable  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  feienee.  One  ftriking 
proof  of  this  is,  the  contraft  between  the  metaphy- 
iical  fpeculations  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  phi- 
lofophers in  England  at  tlije  end  of  the  laft  century, 
and  thofe  which  we  find  in  the  fyftems,  however 
imperfect,  of  the  prefent  age.  Would  any  writer 
nmv  offer  to  the  world,  fuch  conclufions  with  re^ 
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fped  to  the  mind,  as  'are  contained  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing paliages  ftom  Locke  and  Newton  ? “ Bab- 
bits,’^ (fays  Locke)  feem  to  be  but  trains  of  mo- 
tion in  the  animal  fpirits,  wlikli,  “ once  fet  a-going, 
continue  in  tlie  fame  fteps  they  had  been  ufed 
wLich,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a 
fmootli  path/’  And  Newton  himfelf  has  propoL 
ed  the  following  query,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  perceiyes  external  objefe. 
nod’  (fays  he)  the  lenforium  of  animals  the 
place  where  the  fentinent  fubftance  is  prefent,  and 
to  which  the  feniibie  fp^cies  of  things  are  brought 
^Hhrough  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  be  per- 
ceived  by  the.  mind  prefent  in  that  placed’ — lit 
the  courfe  of  the  following  Lffays,  I Ihall  have  occa- 
fion. to  quote  various  other  paliages  from  later  wri- 
ters, in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
other  phenomena  of  mind,  upon  fimilar  principles. 

It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted^  that  even 
iince  the  period  when  philofophers  began  to  adopt  a 
more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  refped:  to  iiich 
fubjedts,  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpend  fo  much 
of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbiih  colledled 
by  their  predecefiors.  This  indeed  was  a prelimi- 
nary ftep,  which  the  Hate  of  the  fcience,  and  the 
conclulions  to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  abfolutely 
necellary ; for,  however  important  the  politive  ad- 
vantages may  be,  which  are  to  be  expedled  from  its 
future  progrefs,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  elfential 
to  human  improvement  and  happinefs,  as  ^ fatis- 
factory  refutation  of  that  fceptical  philofpphy,  which 
had  ftruck  at  the  root  of  knowledge,  and  all  belief. 
Such  a refutation  feems  to  have  been  the  principal 
objedf  which  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his 
metaphyfical  inquiries ; and  to  this  objedl  his  la- 
bours have  been  diredted  with  fo  much  ability,  can- 
dour  and  perfeverance,  that  unlefs  future  fceptics 
fliould  occupy  a ground  very  different  from  that  of 
their  predecel5>rs2  it  is  not  likely  that  the  contro- 
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verfy  will  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbifli  being  now 
removed,  and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  be- 
gin the  fuperftrudure.  The  progrefs  which  I have 
made  in  it  is,  I am  fenlible,  very  inconfiderable ; 
yet  I flatter  itiyfelf,  that  the  little  I have  done,  will 
be  fufficient  to  illuftrate  the  importance  of  the  ftudy 
and  to  recommend  the  fubje&  of  which  I am  to 
treat  to  the  attention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I have  now  made,  the 
reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I have  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided  the  confiderations  of  thofe  queftions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age,  be- 
tween the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy,  and 
their  opponents.  Thefe  controverfies  have,  in 
truth,  no  peculiar  conne(!rtion  with  the  inquiries  on 
which  I am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles,  of  our  nature,  that  they 
can  be  brought  to  a fatisfadfory  conclufion  ; but  fup- 
pofing  them  to  remain  undecided,  our  fceptical 
doubts  concerning  the  certainty  of  human  knowl- 
edge, would  no  more  affect  the  philofophy  of  mind, 
than  they  would  affect  any  of  the  branches  of  phyf- 
ics  ; nor  would  any  doubts  concerning  even  the  ex- 
igence of  mind,  affed  this  branch  of  fcience,  any 
more  than  the  doubts  of  the  Berkleian,  concerning 
the  exiftence  of  matter,  affed:  his  opinions  in  natu- 
ral philofophy. 

To  what  purpofes  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  according  to  the  view  which  I propofe  to 
take  of  it,  is  fubfervient,  I fliall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain, at  fome  length,  in  the  following  fedion. 
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€f  ihe  Utility  of  the  Phllofophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

IT  lias  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is 
a mutual  connexion  between  the  different  arts  and 
fciences  ; and  that  the  improvements  which  are 
made  in  one  branch  of  human  knowledge,  fre- 
quently throw  light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  ap- 
parently a very  remote  relation*  The  modern  dif- 
eoveries  in  affronomy,  and  in  pure  mathematics, 
have  contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  navigation  to 
a degree  of  perfecTion  formerly  unknown.  The 
rapid  progrefs  which  has  been  lately  made  in  aftro- 
nomy,  anatomy,  and  botany,  has  been  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  aid  which  thefe  fciences  have  received 
from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of 
fcience  and  of  art  mutually  reflefl  light  on  each 
other,  it  is  not  always  neceffary  either  for  the  phi- 
lofopher  or  the  artiil;  to  aim  at  the  acquifition  of 
general  knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  fafely  take 
many  principles  for  granted,  without  being  able 
to  demonffrate  their  truth.  A feaman,  though  ig- 
norant of  mathematics,  may  apply,  with  corrednefs 
and  dexterity,  the  rules  for  hnding  the  longitude : 
An  aftronomer,  or  a botanift,  though  ignorant  of 
optics,  may  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope, 
or  the  microfcope. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the 
cafe  of  the  artift  ; who  has  feldom  either  inclination 
or  leifure  to  fpeculate  ccncerniRg  the  principles  Qt 
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his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a mao 
of  fcience,  who  has  confined  his  ftudies  wholly  to 
one  branch  of  knowledge.  That  curioiity,  which 
he  has  been  accuhome  i 5:o  indulge  in  the  conrfe  of 
his  favourite  purfuit,  will  naturally  extend  itfeif  to 
every  remarkable  obiect  which  fails  under  his  ob- 
fervation  ; and  can  icarcely  fa.il  to  be  a fdurce  of 
perpetual  diiiatisfaffion  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been 
fo  far  gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the 
various  phenomena,  which  liis  profeliional  habits 
are  every  day  prefenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  fcience  is  in  this  manner  con- 
necfed  with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  directs  the 
attention,  fo  all  the  pu-rfuits  of  life,  whether  they 
terminate  in  fpeciilation  or  action,  are  connected 
with  that  general  fcience,  which  has  the  human 
mind  for  its  object.  The  powers  of  the  imderitand- 
ing  are  initruments  which  all  men  employ  ; and  his 
curiofity  muft  be  fmail  indeed,  who  pailes  through 
life  in  a total  ignorance  of  faculties,  which  his  wants 
and  neceffities  force  him  habitually  to  exercife,  and 
which  fo  remarkably  diftinguilh  man  from  the  lov/- 
er  animals.  The  axTive  principles  of  our  nature, 
which,  by  their  various  modifications  and  combi- 
nations, give  rife  to  all  the  moral  differences  among 
men,  are  fitted,  in  a ilill  higher  degree,  if  pofilble, 
to  intereft  thofe,  who  are  either  difpofed  to  reflect 
on  their  own  characters,  or  to  obferve,  with  atten- 
tion, the  characters  of  others.  The  phenomena 
refulting  from  thefe  faculties  and  principles  of  the 
mind,  are  every  moment  foliciting  our  notice  ; and 
open  to  our  examination,  a field  of  difcovery,  as 
inexhauitible  -as  the  phenomena  of  the  material 


divine  wifdom. 

while  all  the  fciences,  and  all  the  purfuit s of 
life,  have  this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  in- 
quiries to  the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  this  lafr 
branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  principles  from  no 
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other  fcience  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomethlng 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
a relieving  and  inquifitive  mind  ; and  fomething  in 
the  conclulions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the  mind 
refts  with  peculiar  fatisfa6tion.  Till  once  our  opin- 
ions are  in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpe£f  to  it, 
we  abandon  ourfelves,  with  reluctance,  to  particu- 
lar fcientific  inveftigations";  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a general  knowledge  of  fuch  of  its  principles  as  are 
moil  fitted  to  excite  the  curiofity,  not  only  prepares 
us  for  engaging  in  other  purfuits  with  more  liberal 
and  comprehenfive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty 
to  profecute  them  with  a more  undivided  and  con- 
centrated attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a fubjeCl  of  fpecu- 
lative  curiofity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind  deferve  a careful  examination.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  a fuccefsful  analyfis  of  it 
are  various  ; and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance, 
as  to  render  it  aftonifhing,  that,  amidfi:  all  the  fuc- 
cefs  with  which  the  fubordinate  fciences  have  been 
cultivated,  this,  which  comprehends  the  principles 
of  all  them,  fhould  be  ftill  fuffered  to  remain  in  its 
infancy. 

I fliall  endeavour  to  iiluftrate  a few  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages, beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  moll  important  of  any  ; the  light,  which  a phi- 
lofbphical  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind 
would  neceffariiy  throw,  on  the  fubjeCfs  ofinteUec- 
trial  and  moral  education. 

The  mofi:  efiential  objeCls  of  education  are  the 
tv/o  following  : Firft,  to  cultivate  all  the  various 
principles  of  our  nature,  both  fpeculative  and  ac- 
tive, in  fuch  a manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the 
greatefi:  perfeCfion  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  ; . 
and.  Secondly,  by  watching  over  the  imprelfions 
and  affociationswhich  the  mind  receives  in  early 
life,  to  fecure  it  againfi:  the  influence  of  prevailing 
errors  ; and,  as  far  as  poflibie,  to  engage  its  prepo£ 
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feffions  on  the  fide  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a phi- 
lofophical  analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a fyftematical 
plan  can  be  founded,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  ei- 
ther of  thefe  purpofes. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has 
been  conducted  in  every  refpe<d  with  attention  and 
judgment.  Almoft  every  man  of  refle(d:ion  is  con- 
fcious,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  de- 
feats in  his  mental  powers  ; and  of  many  inconve- 
nient habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or 
remedied  in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a con- 
fcioufnefs  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  improvement  ; 
and  the  perfon  who  feels  it,  if  he  is  poffeffed  of  re- 
folution  and  Ileadinefs,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin, 
even  in  advanced  years,  a new  eourfe  of  education 
for  himfelf.  The  degree  of  reflexion  and  obfer- 
vation,  indeed,  which  is  necelfary  for  this  purpofe, 
cannot  be  expected  from  any  one  at  a very  early 
period  of  life,  as  thefe  are  the  laid  powers  of  the 
mind  which  unfold  themfelves  ; but  it  is  never  too 
late  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties  ^ 
and  much  progrefs  may  be  made,  in  the  art  of  ap- 
plying them  fuccefsfully  to  their  proper  objefe, 
or  in  obviating  the  inconveniences  refulting  from 
their  imperfe&on,  not  only  in  manhood,  but  in 
old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  miftakes  of  our  early 
infl:ru<d:ors,  that  all  our  intellecfual  defers  are  to  be 
aferibed.  There  is  no  profefion  or  purfuit  which 
has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf  ; and  which  does 
not  leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while 
it  exercifes  and  improves  the  reft.  If  we  wifti, 
therefore  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its 
capacity,  we  muft  not  reft  fatisfied  with  that  em- 
ployment which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  par- 
ticular fituation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awkward 
and  profeffional  form  of  a mechanic,  who  has 
ftrengthened  particular  mufcles  of  his  body  by  the 
habits  of  his  trade,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  per- 
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fedlon  of  our  animal  nature  ; neither  is  it  among 
men  of  confined  purfuits,  whether  fpeculative  or 
aclive,  that  we  are  to  exped  to  find  the  human  mind 
in  its  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation.  A variety  of  ex- 
ercifes  is  neceffary  to  preferve  the  animal  frame  in 
vigour  and  beauty : and  a variety  of  thofe  occupa- 
tions which  literature  and  fcience  afford,  added  to 
a promifcuous  intercourfe  with  the  world,  in  the 
habits  of  converfation  and  bufinefs,  is  no  lefs  necef- 
fary for  the  improvement  of  the  underftaiiding.  I 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  fome  profefiions,  in 
which  a man  of  very  confined  acquifitions  may  ar- 
rive at  the  firfi;  eminence  ; and  in  which  he  will 
perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  excel,  the  more  he  has 
concentrated  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  one 
particular  objed.  But  fuch  a perfon,  however  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated  merely  to 
be  a literary  artizari’;  and  neither  attains  the  per- 
fedion,  nor  the  happinefs  of  his  nature.  “ That 
education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
generous,  which”  (in  the  language  of  Milton) 
fits  a man  to  perform  juflly,  jfkilfully,  and  mag- 
nanimoufiy,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  pub- 
lie,  of  peace  and  of  war.”* 

I hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  forego- 
ing obfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend 
an  indiferiminate  attention  to  ail  the  objeds  of  fpec- 
ulation  and  of  adion.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent, than  the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our 
exertion,  if  we  wifh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  la- 
bours. But  it  is  perfedly  confident  with  the  moft 
intenfe  application  to  our  favourite  purfuit.  to  cul- 
tivate that  general  acquaintance  with  letters  and 
with  the  world,  which  may  be  fufiicient  to  enlarge 
the  mind,  and  to  preferve  it  from  any  danger  of 
contrading  the  pedantry  of  a particular  profefiion. 
In  many  G.ifes,  (as  was  already  remarked,)  the  fei- 
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ences  reflefl  light  on  each  other  ; and  the  general 
acquifitions  which  we  have  made  in  other  pnr- 
fuits,  may  furnilh  us  with  ufeful  helps  for  the  farther 
profecution  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inftan- 
ces  in  which  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which 
thefe  liberal  accompliftiments  muft  be  purchafed  by 
the  facrifice  of  a part  of  our  profelEonal  eminencej 
the  acquifition  of  them  will  amply  repay  any  lofs  we 
may  fuftain.  It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  objedl 
of  any  one,  to  become  an  eminent  metaphyiician, 
mathematician,  or  poet ; but  to  render  himfelf  hap» 
py  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a refpediable, 
and  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  A man  who  lofes 
his  fight,  improves  the  fenfibility  of  his  touch  ; but 
who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a recompence,  to  part 
with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives  from  the  eye  ? 

It  is  almofl:  unneceflkry  for  me  to  remark,  how 
much  individuals  w’^ould  be  aflifted  in  the  proper 
and  liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  pre- 
viouily  led  to  take  a comprehenfive  furvey  of  hu» 
man  nature  in  all  its  parts  ; of  its  various  faculties, 
and  powers,  and  fources  of  enjoyment  ; and  of  the 
efiecfs  wdiich  are  produced  on  thefe  principles  by 
particular  fituations.  It  is  fuch  a knowledge  alone 
of  the  capacities  of  the  mind,  that  can  enable  a per- 
fon  to  judge  of  his  oven  acquifition  ; and  to  em- 
ploy the  mofi:  efFe6hial  means  for  fupplying  his  de- 
fects, and  removing  his  inconvenient  habits.  With- 
out fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in  danger  of 
contrafting  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware  ; and  of 
fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 
want  of  proper  exercife. 

If  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  were  m.ore  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  vcouid 
be  lefs  neceffary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive 
at  maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for 
tliemfelves.  But  education  never  can  be  fyilemat- 
ically  directed  to  its  proper  objects,  till  we  have  ob- 
tained, not  only  an  accurate  analyfis  of  the  general 
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principles  of  our  nature,  and  an  account  of  the  mofl 
important  laws  wliich  regulate  their  operation  ; but 
an  explanation  of  the  various  modifications  and  com- 
binations of  tliefe  principles,  which  produce  that 
diverfity  of  talents,  genius,  and  character,  we  ob- 
ferve  among  men.  To  inftrudt  youth  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  fciences,  is  comparatively  of  lit- 
tle importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to  the  habits 
they  acquire  ; and  are  not  careful  in  giving,  to  all 
their  different  faculties,  and  all  their  different  prin- 
ciples of  abtion,  a proper  degree  of  employment. 
Abftrabting  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral 
powers,  how  extenfive  and  difficult  is  the  bufinefs 
of  condubdng  their  intelleclual  improvement ! To 
watch  over  the  aiibciations  which  they  form  in  their 
tender  years  ; to  give  them  early  habits  of  mental 
adlivity ; to  rouze  their  curiofity,  and  to  dire<T  it 
to  proper  objebls  ; to  exercife  their  ingenuity  and 
invention ; to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a turn  for 
ipeculation,  at  the  fame  time  preferve  their  atten- 
tion  alive  to  the  objects  around  them  ; to  awaken 
their  fenfibilities  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
infpire  them  with  a relifli  for  intelleblual  enjoyment ; 
— thefe  form  but  a part  of  the  bufinefs  of  education  ; 
and  yet  the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, which  feidom  falls  to  the  fliare  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  inftrucTion  of  youth  is  commonly  intruft- 

ed. ^Nor  will  fuch  a theoretical  knowledge  of  the 

human  mind,  as  I have  now  defer ibed,  be  always 
fufiicient  in  pradiife.  An  uncommon  degree  of  fa- 
gacity  is  frequently  requifite,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date general  rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  char- 
aders. — In  whatever  way  we  clmie  to  account  for 
it,  whether  by  original  organization,  or  by  the  op- 
eration of  moral  caufes,  in  very  early  infancy  ; no 
fad  can  be  more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are 
important  differences  difcernible  in  the  minds  of 
children, previous  to  that|period  at  which,  in  general 
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intelleclual  education  commences.  There  is,  too 
a certain  hereditary  charad;er  (whether  refuiting 
from  phylical  conftitution,  or  caught  from  imitation 
and  the  influence  of  fituation)  which  appears  re- 
markably in  particular  families.  One  race,  for  a 
fucceffion  of  generations,  is  diflinguilhed  by  a ge- 
nius for  the  abftra6i:  fciences,  while  it  is  deficient 
in  vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in  tafte : another 
is  no  iefs  diftinguifhed  for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  fan- 
cy ; while  it  appears  incapable  of  patient  attention, 
or  of  profound  refearch.  The  fyflem  of  education 
which  is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cafes, 
ought  undoubtedly,  to  have  fome  reference  to  thefe 
circumftances ; and  to  be  calculated,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  develope  and  cherifh  thofe  intelle6fual 
and  active  principles,  in  which  a natural  deficiency 
is  moif  to  be  apprehended.  Montefquieu,  and  oth- 
er fpeculative  politicians,  have  infifted  much  on  the 
reference  which  education  and  laws  fhould  have  to 
climate.  I fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  how  far 
their  conclufions  on  this  fubje(T  are  ]ufi: ; but  I am 
fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a foundation  in  phi- 
lofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  accommodating,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  the  education  of  individ- 
uals to  thofe  particular  turns  of  mind,  to  which, 
from  hereditary  propenfities,  or  from  moral  fitua- 
tion, they  may  be  prefumed  to  have  a natural  ten- 
dency. 

0 

There  are  few  fubjecfs  more  hackneyed  than  that 
of  education  ; and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  the  world  are  ftill  more  divided.  Nor 
is  this  furprifing ; for  moft  of  thofe  who  have  fpec- 
iilated  concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attention 
chiefly  to  incidental  queffions  about  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  public  or  private  inffruftion,  or 
the  utility  of  particular  languages  or  fciences  ; with- 
out attempting  a previous  examination  of  thofe  fac- 
ulties and  principles  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  education  to  improve.  Many  ex- 
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cellent  detached  obfervations,  indeed,  both  on  the 
intellednal  and  moral  powers,  are  to  be  colie  £led 
from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  ; 
but  I do  not  know,  that  in  any  language  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  analyfe  and  illuftrate  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a philofophical 
foundation  for  their  proper  culture. 

I have  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  intelli- 
gent men  difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyftematicai  a 
plan  of  inftrudion.  The  moft  fuccefsful  and  fplen- 
did  exertions,  both  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  (it  has 
been  frequently  remarked)  have  been  made  by  indi- 
viduals, in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  of  genius  were 
allowed  to  fhoot  up,  wild  and  free  ; while  from  the 
moll  careful  and  ikilful  tuition,  feldom  any  thing  re- 
fults  above  mediocrity.  I fliall  not,  at  prefent,  enter 
into  any  difcuffions  with  refpe(5l  to  the  certainty  of 
the  fa(T  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  Suppof- 
ing  the  facl  to  be  completely  ellablifhed,  it  muft  Hill 
be  remembered,  that  originality  of  genius  does  not 
always  imply  vigor  and  comprehenlivenefs,  and  libe- 
rality  of  mind  ; and  that  it  is  delirable  only,  in  fo  far 
as  it  is  compatible  with  thefe  more  valuable  qualities 
I already  hinted,  that  there  are  fome  purlliits,  in 
'which  as  they  require  the  exertion  only  of  a fmali 
number  of  our  faculties,  an  individual,  who  has  a 
natural  turn  for  them,  will  be  more  likely  to  diftin- 
guifli  himfelf,  by  being  fuffered  to  follow  his  origi- 
nal bias,  than  if  his  attention  were  diftra6led  by  a 
more  liberal  courfe  of  ftudy.  But  wherever  fuch 
men  are  to  be  found,  they  mull  be  confidered,  on  the 
moll  favourable  fuppolition,  as  having  facrificed,  to 
a certain  degree,  the  perfeclion  or  the  happinefs  of 
their  nature  to  the  amufement  or  inftrudion  of  oth- 
ers. It  is  too,  in  times  of  general  darknefs  and 
barbarifm,  that  what  is  commonly  called  originali- 
ty of  genius  moll  frequently  appears : and  lurely 
the  great  aim  of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  phi- 
iofophy,  is  not  to  rear  a Imall  number  of  individuals. 
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who  may  be  regarded  as  prodigies  in  an  ignorant 
and  admiring  age,  but  to  difiuie,  as  widely  as  poffi- 
ble,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may  enable  the 
bulk  of  a people  to  poiTefs  all  tlie  inteilechial  and 
moral  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  fufcep- 
tible.  Oiiginai  genius’^  (fays  Voltaire)  occurs 
but  feidom  in  a nation  where  the  literary  tafte  is 
formed.  The  number  of  cultivated  minds  which 
there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a thick  and  flou- 
“ rifliing  foreft,  prevent  any  fingle  individual  from 
rearins^  his  head  far  above  the  reft.  Where  trade 
is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a fmall  number  of 
“ over-grown  fortunes  in  the  midft  of  a general 
poverty : in  proportion  as  it  extends,  opulence 
becomes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  ^ It  is, 
precifely,  becaufe  there  is  at  prefent  much  light, 
and  much  cultivation,  in  France,  that  we  are  led 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  fuperior  genius.’^ 

To  what  purpofe,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid,  all  this 
labour  ? Is  not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to 
man,  to  be  ultimately  eftimated  by  its  tendency  to 
promote  his  happineis  ? And  is  not  our  daily  expe- 
rience fuflicient  to  convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  gen- 
eral, by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  culture 
which  his  nature  has  received  ? — ^^Nay,  is  there  not 
fome  ground  for  fufpecling,  that  the  lower  orders 
of  men  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a more  enviable  con- 
dition, than  their  more  enlightened  and  relined  fu- 
periors  ? 

The  truth,  I apprehend,  is,  that  happinefs,  in  fo 
far  as  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf,  will  be  always 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  perferiion  which  its 
powers  have  attained  ; but  that,  in  cultivating  thefe 
powers,  with  a view  to  this  moft  important  of  all 
objeris,  it  is  eftentiaHy  necelfary  that  Inch  a degree 
of  attention  be  beftowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may 
preferve  them  in  that  ftate  of  relative  ftrengtli, 
which  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of 
nature.  In  confequence  of  an  exclufive  attention  to 
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the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  tafte,  the  reafom 
ing  faculty,  or  any  of  the  adlive  principles,  it  is 
poffible  that  the  pleafures  of  human  life  may  be  di» 
miniflied,  or  its  pains  increafed  : but  the  inconve- 
niences which  are  experienced  in  fuch  cafes,  are  not 
to  be  afcribed  to  education,  but  to  a partial  and  in- 
judicious education.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  poffible, 
that  the  poet,  the  metaphyfician,  or  the  man  of  tafte 
and  refinement,  may  appear  to  difadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  vulgar  ; for  fuch  is  the  benevo- 
lent appointment  of  Providence  with  refpeft  to  the 
lower  orders,  that,  although  not  one  principle  of 
their  nature  be  completely  unfolded,  the  whole  of 
thefe  principles  preferve  among  themfelves,  that 
balance  which  favourable  to  the  tranquility  of  their 
minds,  and  to  a prudent  and  Heady  conduct  in  the 
limited  fphere  w^hich  is  affigned  to  them,  far  more 
completely,  than  in  thofe  of  their  fuperiors,  whofe 
education  has  been  conducted  on  an  erroneous  or 
imperfeff  fyftem  : but  ail  this,  far  from  weakening 
the  force  of  the  foregoing  obfervations,  only  ferves 
to  demonllrate  how  impoffible  it  always  will  be,  to 
form  a rational  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  without  an  accurate  and  comprehenfive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  human  confti- 
tution. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are, 
I flatter  myfelf,  fufiicient  to  illuflrate  the  dangerous 
confequences  which  are  likely  to  refult  from  a par- 
tial and  injudicious  cultivation  of  the  mind ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intel- 
leHual  philofophy,  in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a pro- 
per balance  among  all  its  various  faculties,  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  capacities  of  enjoyment.  Many 
additional  obfervations  might  be  offered,  on  the  ten- 
dency which  an  accurate  analyfis  of  its  powders  might 
probably  have,  to  fuggeft  rules  for  their  farther  im- 
provement, and  for  a more  fuccefsful  application  of 
them  to  their  proper  purpofes  : but  this  fubjeft  I 
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lliall  not:  profecute  at  prefent,  as  the  illuftration  of 
it  is  one  of  the  leading  objefls  of  the  following 
work.— That  the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  the 
reafoning  faculty,  are  to  be  inftantly  ftrengthened 
in  confequence  of  our  fpecuiations  concerning  their 
nature,  it  Would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  5 but  it  is 
furely  far  from  being  unreafonable  to  think,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  thefe 
powers,  may  fuggefl:  fome  ufeful  rules  for  their 
gradual  cultivation  ; for  remedying  their  defe<d:s, 
in  the  cafe  of  individuals,  and  even  for  extending 
thofe  limits,  which  nature  feems,  at  nrh:  view,  to 
have  affigned  them. 

To  how  great  a degree  of  perfection  the  intel- 
iectual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being 
raifed  by  cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
effects  of  early,  continued,  and  fyftematical  educa- 
tion, in  the  cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained, 
for  the  fake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  Itrength  and  agility, 
juffiiy,  perhaps,  the  irioft  fanguine  views  which  it 
is  poffible  for  a philofopher  to  form,  with  refpe(5t  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fpecies. 

I now  proceed  to  conlider,  how  far  the  philofo- 
phy  of  mind  may  be  ufeful  in  accomplilhing  the  fe- 
cond  object  of  education  ; by  affifting  us  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  early  irnpreffions  and  affociations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which 
we  acf  ill  life,  are  not  the  refuit  of  our  own  invefti- 
gation  5 but  are  adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and 
. youth,  upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even  the 
/ great  principles  of  morality,  although  implanted  in 
I every  heart,  are  commoDly  aided  and  cherifhed,  at 
f leaft  to  a certain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our  inftruc  - 
tors. — -All  this  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  in- 
tentions of  nature  ; and,  indeed,  were  the  cafe 
otiierwife,  fociety  could  not  fubfift  ; for  nothing 
ca'n  be  more  evident,  tlian  that  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, condemned  as  they  are  to  laborious  occupa- 
tions, which  are  incompatable  with  intelleflual  im- 
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provemeiit,  are  perfectly  incapable  of  forming  their 
qwn  opinions  on  fbine  of  the  mofl:  important  fub- 
ieds  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  It  is  eyh 
'dent,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  no  fyftem  of  educa- 
tion is  perfed,  a variety  of  predjudkes  muft,  in  this 
way,  take  an  eaiiy  hold  of  our  belief  5 fo  as  to  ac-= 
quire  over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  thq 
moil  incontrovertible  truths.  When  a child  hears 
either  a fpeculative  abfurdity,  or  an  erroneous  prin-« 
ciple  of  adion,  reccommended  and  enforced  daily, 
by  the  fame  voice  which  firfc  conveyed  to  it  tliofe 
Ample  and  fablime  leflbns  of  morality  and  religion, 
which  are  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that,  in  future  life,  it  fliould  find  it  fo 
diflicult  to  eradicate  prejudices  which  liave  twined 
their  roots  with  all  the  eflential  principles  of  the 
human  frame  ?— If  fuch,  however,  be  the  obvious 
intentions  of  nature,  wdth  refped  to  thofe  orders  of 
men  who  are  employed  in  bodily  labour,  it  is 
equally  dear,  that  flie  meant  to  impofe  it  as  double 
obligation  on  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of 
a liberal  education,  to  examine,  with  the  mofl:  fcru- 
pulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  received 
opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with  moralk 
ty,  or  with  human  happinefs.  If  the  multitude  muft 
be  led,  it  is  of  confequence,  furely,  that  it  fliould  be 
led  by  enlightened  c.ondudtors ; by  menwhoare  able 
to  diftinguifli  truthfrom  error ; and  to  drawthe  line 
between  thofe  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or  fal- 
utary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  .which  are 
really  falutary,)  and  thofe  which  are  hoftile  to  the 
interefts  of  virtue  and  mankind. 

In  fuch  a flate  of  fociety  as  that  in  wfliicli  we  live 
the  prejudices  of  a moral,  a political,  and  a religi- 
ous nature,  w^hich  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  fo 
various,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  intimately  blended 
with  the  belief  we  entertain  of  the  moil  facred  and 
important  truths,  that  a great  part  of  the  life  of  a 
philofoplier  muft  neceiTarily  ke  devoted,  not  fo 
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much  to  the  acquifitlon  of  new  knowledge,  as  to 
unlearn  the  errors  to  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
give  an  implicit  affent,  before  the  dawn  of  reafon 
and  reflexion.  And  unlefs  he  fubmit  in  this  man- 
ner to  bring  all  his  opinions  to  the  teft  of  a fevere 
examination,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  learning,  in- 
fteadof  enlightening  the  world,  will  only  enable  him 
to  give  additional  currency,  and  an  additional  au- 
thority to  eftablifhed  errors.  To  attempt  fuch  a ftrug« 
gle  againfl  early  prejudices,  is,  indeed,  the  profeffed 
aim  of  all  philosophers;  but  how  few  are  to  be  found, 
who  have  force  of  mind  fuflicient  for  accomplifliing 
their  objed- ; and  who,  in  freeing  themfeives  from 
one  fet  of  errors,  do  not  allow  themfeives  to  be  carri- 
ed away  with  another  ? To  fucceed  in  it  completely. 
Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  thought,  (in  one  of  the 
moT  remarkable  pafTages  of  his  writings,)  to  be 
more  than  can  well  be  expeiTed  from  human  frailty. 
Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  conftantia  inventus  ell, 
ut  decreverit,  et  fibi  impofuerit,  theorias  et 
notiones  cummunes  penitus  abolere,  et  intellec- 
turn  abrafum  et  aepuum  ad  particularia,  de  inte- 
gro,  applicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio  humana,  quam 
habemus,  ex  multa  fide,  et  multo  etiam  cafu, 
nec  non  ex  puerilibus,  quas  primo  haufimus,  no- 
tionibus  farrago  q^edam  efl,  et  congeries. 
Quod  fiqiiis,  estate  matura,  et  fenfibus  integris, 
et  rnente  repurgata,  fe  ad  experientiam,  et  ad 
particularia  de  integro  applicet,  de  eo  melius  fpe- 
“ randum  efl.’^ 

Nor  is  it  merelv  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
influence  of  error,  that  it  is  ufeful  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  eftablifhed  opinions.  It  is  fuch  an  ex- 
amination alone,  that,  in  an  inquifitive  age  like  the 
prefent,  can  fecure  a philofopher  from  the  danger 
of  unlimited  fcepticifm.  To  this  extreme,  indeed, 
the  coimplexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give 
him  a tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the 
former  ag-es  of  i2:norance  aud  fuperftition,  the  inti- 
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mate  aflbciation  which  had  been  formed  in  the  pre- 
vailing fyllems  of  education,  between  truth  and  er- 
ror, had  given  to  the  latter  an  afcendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  it  could  have  never  acquired 
if  divefted  of  fuch  an  alliance.  The  cafe  has,  of 
late  years,  been  moft  remarkably  reverfed : the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  in  confequence  of  the 
growth  of  a more  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  re- 
volted againft  many  of  thofe  abfurdities,  which  had 
fo  long  held  human  reafon  in  captivity : and  it  was 
perhaps,  more  than  could  reafonably  have  been  ex- 
pefted,  that,  in  the  hrft  moments  of  their  emanci- 
pation, philofophers  fliould  have  Hopped  Ihort,  at 
the  precife  boundary,  which  cooler  refleftion,  and 
more  moderate  views,  would  have  prefer ibed.  Tlie 
fafl  is,  that  they  have  paffed  far  beyond  it ; and 
that,  in  their  zeal  to  eradicate  prejudices,  they  have 
attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many  of  the  beft 
and  happieft  and  moft  eftential  principles  of  our  na- 
ture. Having  remarked  the  wonderful  influence  of 
education  over  the  mind,  they  have  concluded,  that 
man  is  wholly  a factitious  being ; not  recollecting, 
that  this  very  fufeeptibility  of  education  prefuppofes 
certain  original  principles  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies ; and  that,  as  error  can  only  take  a 
permanent  hold  of  a candid  mind  by  being  grafted 
on  truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  eradi- 
cate ; even  the  influence,  which  falfe  and  abfurd 
opinions  occafionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  in- 
ftead  of  being  an  argument  for  univerfal  fcepticifm, 
is  the  moft  deciflve  argument  againft  it ; inafmuch 
as  it  fliews,  that  there  are  fome  truths  fo  incorpora- 
ted and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  they  can 
reconcile  us  even  to  the  abfurdities  and  contradic- 
tions with  which  we  ftippofe  them  to  be  infeparably 
connected.  The  fceptical  philofophers,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  prefent  age,  have  frequently  attempted 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  thofe  contemptible  and  pue- 
rile fuperlUtions,  which  have  difgraced  the  creeds 
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of  fome  of  the  moft  elightened  nations  ; and 
which  have  not  only  commanded  the  alfent,  but  the 
reverence  of  men  of  the  moft  accompliftied  under- 
ftandings.  But  thefe  hiftories  of  human  imbecility 
are,  in  truth,  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  which  can 
be  produced,  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  over 
the  belief ; when  they  are  able  to  fand:ify3  in  the 
apprehenftons  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opin- 
ion, and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early 
education  has  taught  us  to  aflbciate  with  them. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a mark  of  a feeble 
mind,  will  not  be  difputed ; but  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  as  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  unlimited  fcepticifm : on  the  contrary, 
we  are  fometimes  apt  to  afcribe  this  difpofition  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intelleff.  Such  a 
prejudice  was  by  no  means  unnatural  at  that  peri- 
od in  the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe,  when  reafou 
flrft  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority  ; and 
when  it  unqueftionabiy  required  a fuperiority  of  un- 
derftanding,  as  v/eli  as  of  intrepidity,  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  refift  the  contagion  of  prevailing  fuperfti- 
tion.  But  in  the  prefent  age,  in  which  the  tenden- 
cy of  fafliionable  opinions  is  direflly  oppoftte  to 
thofe  of  the  vulgar ; the  philofopliicai  creed,  or  the 
philofophicai  fcepticifm  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  thofe  who  value  themfelves  on  an  emancipation 
from  popular  errors,  arifes  from  the  very  fame 
weaknefs  with  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  : nor 
is  it  going  too  far  to  fay,  with  Rouffeau,  that,  “ He 
who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
brought  himfelf  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles 
without  dil'criminatiori,  would  probably  have 
been  a bigot  in  the  days  of  the  League.”  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  contrary  impulfes,  of  fafliionable  and 
of  vulgar  prejudices,  lie  alone  evinces  the  fiiperior- 
ity  and  the  ilrength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to 
difcntangle  truth  from  err,rcr ; and  to  oppofe  tjie 
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dear  conclufions  of  Ins  own  unbiaffed  faculties,  to 
the  united  clamours  of  fuperftition,  and  of  falfe 
philofophy.“Such  are  the  men,  whom  nature 
marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world ; to  fix 
the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  im- 
p-refs their  own  characters  on  that  of  their  age. 

For  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weak- 
neffes  I have  now  been  defcribing,  and  enabling  it 
to  maintain  a fteady  courfe  of  inquiry,  between  im- 
plicit credulity,  and  unlimited  fcepticifm,  the  moft 
important  of  ail  qualities  is  a fincere  and  devoted 
attachment  to  truth  ; which  feidom  fails  to  be  ac- 
companied v/ith  a manly  confidence  in  the  clear 
conclufions  of  human  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a confi- 
dence, united  (as  it  generally  is)  with  perfonal  in- 
trepidity, which  forms  what  the  French  writers 
call  force  of  character  one  of  the  raireft  endow- 
ments, it  mufi:  be  confeffed,  of  our  fpecies ; but 
v/hich,  of  all  endowments  ; is  the  moft  eftential  for 
rendering  a philofopher  happy  in  himfeif  and  a blef- 
fing  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that 
the  fceptical  tendency  of  the  prefent  age,  will  be  on- 
ly a temporary  evil.  While  it  continues,  however^ 
it  is  an  evil  of  the  moft  alarming  nature  ; and,  as  it 
extends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and  mor- 
ality, but,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo  to  politics,  and  the 
conduCL  of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of 
the  individual,  and  to  the  improvement  of  fociety'. 
Even  in  its  moft  inoffenfive  form,  when  it  happens 
to  be  united  to  a peaceable  difpofition  and  a bene- 
volent heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  eitect  of 
damping  every  aftive  and  patriotic  exertion.  Con- 
vinced that  truth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties ; and  doubtful  how  far  the  pre- 

* Cette  conviction  forte  de  refprit,  ii  ell  s'unit  an  conrage? 
produit  la  force  de  cliaraftere  ; et  on  font  combien  eile  doit 

etre  rare. ^Vie  de  Turgot  par  ie  Marquis  de  Condorcct  j 
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judices  we  defplfe,  may  not  be  effential  to  the  well- 
being of  fociety,  we  refolve  to  abandon  completely 
all  fpeculative  inquiries  ; and  fuffering  ourfelves  to 
be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  ftream  of  popular 
opinions,  and  of  fafhionable  manners,  determine 
to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  beft  way  we  can,  with  bu- 
linefs  or  pleafare,  during  our  fliort  palfage  through 
this  fcene  of  illulions.  But  he  who  thinks  more  fa- 
vourably of  the  human  powers,  and  who  believes 
that  reafon  was  given  man  to  direct  him  to  his  duty 
and  his  happinefs,  will  defpife  the  fuggeftions  of 
this  timid  philofophy  ; and  while  he  is  confcious 
that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love  of 
truth,  will  reft  aflured  that  their  refult  will  be  e- 
qually  favourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the 
beft  inter  efts  of  mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be 
the  particular  effefts  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  that 
general  difiufion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art  of 
printing  muft  fooner  or  later  produce  ; and  of  that 
ipirit  of  reformation  with  vchich  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
accompanied,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fa- 
gacity  to  conjefture : but  unlefs  we  chufe  to  aban- 
don ourfelves  entirely  to  a defponding  fcepticifm, 
we  muft  hope  and  believe,  that  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man reafon  can  never  be  a fource  of  permanent  dif* 
order  to  the  world ; and  that  they  alone  have  caufe 
to  apprehend  the  confequences,  who  are  led  by  the 
imperfeftionofour  prefent  inftitutions,to  feel  them- 
feives  interefted  in  perpetuating  the  prejudices , and 
follies,  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made, 
it  fufficiently  appears,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the 
mind,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice ; and  on  the  other,  from  a tendency  to  un- 
limited fcepticifm  ; it  is  unneceflary  that  it  Ihould  be 
able  to  diftinguifli  the  original  and  univerfal  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  human  nature,  from  the  adventi- 
tious eff'ecls  of  local  fttuation.  But  if,  in  the  cafe 
of  an  individual,  who  has  received  an  imperfeft  or 
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erroneous  education,  fuch  a knowledge  puts  it  in 
his  power  to  cor  red,  to  a certain  degree,  his  own 
bad  habits,  and  to  furmount  his  own  fpeculative 
errors  ; it  enables  him  to  be  uieful,  in  a much 
Iiigher  degree,  to  thofe  whofe  education  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  fuperintending  from  early  infancy. 
Such,  and  fo  permanent,  is  the  effed  of  firft  im- 
preffions,  on  the  charader,  that  although  a philofo- 
pher  may  fucceed,  by  perfeverance  in  freeing  his 
reafon  from  the  prejudices  with  which  he  was  en- 
tangled, they  will  ftill  retain  fome  hold  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  his  affedions  : and,  therefore,  how- 
ever enlightened  his  underftanding  may  be  in  his 
hours  of  j^eculation,  his  philofophical  opinions  will 
frequently  lofe  their  influence  over  his  mind,  in 
thofe  very  fltuations  in  which  their  pradical  aflift- 
ance  is  mofl:  required  : when  his  temper  is  foured 
by  misfortune  ; or  when  he  engages  in  the  purfuits 
of  life,  and  expofes  himfelf  to  the  contagion  of  pop- 
ular errors.  His  opinions  are  fupported  merely 
by  fpeculative  arguments  5 and,  inftead  of  being 
conneded  with  any  of  the  adive  principles  of  his 
nature,  are  contraded  and  thwarted  by  fome  of  the 
mofl:  powerful  of  them.  How  different  would  the 
cafe  be,  if  education  were  conduded  from  the  be- 
ginning with  attention  and  judgment  ? Were  the 
lame  pains  taken,  to  imprefs  truth  on  the  mind  in 
early  infancy,  that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error, 
the  great  principles  of  our  con  dud  would  not  only 
be  jufter  than  they  are  ; but,  in  confequence  of  the 
aid  which  they  would  receive  from  the  imagination 
and  the  heart,  trained  to  confpire  with  them  in  the 
fame  diredion,  they  would  render  us  happier  in  our- 
felves,  and  would  influence  our  pradice  more  pow- 
erfully and  more  habitually.  There  is  furely  nothing 
in  error,  which  is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  than 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  when  exhibited  feperate- 
ly,  and  alone  to  the  underftandins:,  it  fliocks  our 
reafon,  and  provokes  our  ridicule  ; and  it  is  only, 
F 
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(as  I had  occaiion  already  to  remark)  by  an  alliance 
with  truths,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  renounce, 
that  it  can  obtain  cur  affent,  or  command  our  rev^ 
erence.  What  advantages /then,  might  be  deriV'^ 
ed  from  a proper  attention  to  early  impreffions  and 
affociations,  in  giving  fupport  to  thofe  principles 
which  are  comiefted  with  human  happinefs  ? The 
long  reign  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the  influence 
it  maintains,  even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry  : far 
from  being  favourable  to  the  fuppofition,  that  hu- 
man reafon  is  deftined  to  be  forever  the  fport  of 
prejudice  and  abfurdity,  demonftrate,  the  tendency 
which  there  is  to  permanence  in  eflablifhed  opin- 
ions, and  in  eftablifhed  inflitutions  ; and  promifes 
an  eternal  ftability  to  true  philofophy,  when  it  fhall 
once  have  acquired  the  afcendant ; and  when  prop- 
er means  fhall  be  employed  to  fupport  it,  by  a more 
perfect  fyftem  of  education  * 

l.et  us  fuppofe,  for  a moment,  that  this  happy 
asra  were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepofTeffions  of 
childhood  and  youth  were  directed  to  fupport  the 
pure  and  fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  moraiitya 
Vfith  what  ardour,  and  with  wffiat  tranfport  would 
the  underifanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  pro- 
ceed in  the  fearch  of  truth  ; when,  inftead  of  being 
obliged  to  flruggle,  at  every  ftep,  with  early  preju- 
dices, its  office  was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  phi- 
lofophical  conviction,  to  impreffions,  which  are 
equally  delightful  to  the  imagination,  and  dear  to 
the  heart  ! The  prepofleiTions  of  childhood  would, 
through  the  wffiole  of  life,  be  gradually  acquiring 
itr.ength  from  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  ; 
and,  in  their  turn,  would  fortify  the  conclufions  of 
our  reafon,  againfi;  the  fceptical  fuggefiions  of  dif- 
appointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how’  fuf* 
ceptible  the  tender  mind  is  of  deep  impreffions  ; 
and  what  important  and  permanent  efiecfs  are  pro- 
duced on  the  charaders,  and  the  liappinefs  of  in- 
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dividuals,  by  the  cafu£  affodations  formed  in  child- 
hood among  the  various  ideas,  feelings,  and  affec- 
tions, with  which  they  were  habitually  occupied.  It  f 
is  the  bufmefs  of  education  not  to  counterad  this  | 
conflitution  of  nature,  but  to  give  it  a proper  di-  ■ 
redion  : and  the  miferable  confequences  to  which 
it  leads,  when  under  an  improper  regulation,  only 
fhew,  what  an  important  inftrumept  of  human  im- 
provement it  might  be  rendered,  in  more  Ikilful 
hands.  If  it  be  poffible  to  interefc  the  imagination 
ant^'the  heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at  leaft,  no 
lefs  poffible  to  intereft  them  in  favour  of  truth.  If 
it  be  poilible  to  extinguifh  all  the  moft  generous  and 
heroic  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  teaching  us  to  con- 
ned the  idea  of  them  with  thofe  of  guilt  and  impie- 
ty ; it  is  furely  equally  poffible  to  cheriffi  and 
ftrengthen  them,  by  ellablifhing  the  natural  alliance 
between  our  duty  and  our  happinefs.  If  it  be  pof- 
fible for  the  influence  of  fafhion  to  veil  the  native 
deformity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal 
indulgences  the  appearance  of  fpirit,  of  elegance, 
and  of  gaiety  ; can  we  doubt  of  the  poffibility 
of  conneding,  in  the  tender  mind,  thefe  pleafing 
affociations,  with  purfuits  that  are  truly  worthy 
and  honourable  ? — — There  are  few  men  to  be 
found,  among  thofe  who  have  received  the  advan- 
tages of  a liberal  education,  who  do  not  retain,' 
through  life,  that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  the  claffical  authors^ 
once  infpired  them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a fortunate 
prepoffeffion,  on  the  whole,  and  one,  of  which  1 
ffiould  be  forry  to  counterad  the  influence.  But 
are  there  not  othera  of  equal  importance  to  moral- 
ity and  to  happinefs,  with  which  the  mind  might,  ^ 
at  the  fame  period  of  life,  be  inipired  ? If  the  firft  j 
conceptions,  for  example,  which  an  infant  formed ! 
of  the  Deity,  and  its  firft  moral  perceptions,  were  | 
affiociated  with  the  early  irnpreffions  produced  on  I 
the  heart  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms  ' 
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of  poetical  defcription,  tliofe  ferious  thoughts  whicli 
are  reforted  to,  by  moft  men  merely  as  a fource  of 
confolation  in  adverfity  j and  which,  on  that  very 
account,  are  frequently  tinctured  with  fome  degree 
of  gloom,  would  recur  fpontaneouily  to  the  mind, 
in  its  beft  and  happieft  hours  ; and  would  infenfibly 
blend  themfelves  v/ith  all  its  pureft  and  moft  refined 
enjoyments. 

In  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailing 
opinions  involve  the  greatefi;  variety  of  errors  and 
corruptions,  it  is,  I believe,  a common  idea  vrith 
many  refpeftable  and  enlightened  men,  that,  in  ev- 
ery country,  it  is  mofi:  prudent  to  conduct  the  re- 
ligious iiiftru6tion  of  youth  upon  the  plan  which  is 
prefcribed  by  the  national  eltabliihment  ; in  order 
that  the  pupil  according  to  the  vigour  or  feeblenefs 
of  his  mind,  may  either  fhake  off,  in  future  life, 
the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery,  or  die  in  the  popular 
perfuaiioii.  This  idea,  I own,  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  ill  founded  and  dangerous.  If  religious 
opinions  have,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  a powerful 
inUuence  on  the  happinefs,  and  on  the  condud:  of 
mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us,  to  ref- 
cue  as  many  vi6lims  as  poffible  from  the  hands  of 
bigotry ; and  to  fave  them  from  the  cruel  alterna- 
tive, of  remaining  under  the  gloom  of  a depreiling 
fuperfiition,  or  of  being  difirafled  by  a perpetual 
conBicI  between  the  heart  and  the  underftanding  ? 
It  is  an  enlightened  education  alone,  that,  in  moft 
countries  of  Europe,  can  fave  the  young  philofo- 
pher  from  that  anxiety  and  defpondence,  which 
every  man  of  fenfibility,  who,  in  his  childhood  has 
imbibed  the  popular  opinions,  muft  neceflariiy  ex- 
perience, when  he  firft  begins  to  examine  their 
foundation  ; and,  what  is  of  ftiil  greater  importance, 
which  can  fave  him  during  life,  from  that  occafional 
Icepticifm,  to  vchich  all  n!eii  are  liable,  whofe  fyf- 
terns  fiuduate  with  the  inequalities  of  their  fpiidts, 
and  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere^ 
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I iliail  conclude  this  fubject,  with  remarking, 
that,  although  in  all  moral  and  religious  iyftems, 
there  is  a great  mixture  of  important  truth ; and 
although  it  is,  in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  that 
errors  and  abiurdities  are  enabled  to  preferve  their 
hold  of  the  belief,  yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  in 
proportion  as  an  eftabiihied  creed  is  complicated  in 
its  dogmas  and  in  its  ceremonies,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  accelTory  ideas  which  it  has  grafted 
upon  the  truth,  the  more  difficult  is  it,  for  thofe 
who  have  adopted  it  in  childhood,  to  emancipate 
themfelves  completely  from  its  influence ; and,  in 
thofe  cafes  in  which  they  at  laft  fucceed,  the  greater 
* is  their  danger  of  abandoning,  along  with  their  er- 
rors, ail  the  truths  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
connecf  with  them.  The  Roman  catholic  iyflera 
is  fhaken,  with  much  greater  difficulty,  than  thofe 
which  are  taught  in  the  reformed  churches ; but 
when  it  lofes  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more 
frequently  prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  fcepti- 
cifm.  1 he  caufes  of  this  I may  perhaps  have  an  op- 
portunity of  pointing  out,  in  treating  of  the  affio- 
ciation  of  ideas. 

I have  now  finifhed  all  that  I think  neceffary  to 
offer,  at  prefent,  on  the  application  of  the  philofo- 
phy  of  mind  to  the  fubjecf  of  education.  To  fome 
readers,  I am  afraid,  that  what  I have  advanced  on 
the  fubjedt,  will  appear  to  border  upon  enthufiafm  ; 
and  I will  not  attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againif  the 
charge.  I am  well  aware  of  the  tendency  which  fpec- 
ulative  men  fometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  efiedfs 
of  education,  as  well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine 
views  of  the  improvement  of  the  world  ; and  I am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are  inftances  of 
individuals,  whofe  vigour  of  mind  is  fufficient  to 
overcome  every  thing  that  is  pernicious  in  their  ear- 
ly habits  : but  I am  fully  perfuaded,  that  thefe  in- 
ftances are  rare  ; and  that,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  continue,  through  life,  to  purfue  the 
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fame  track  into  which  they  have  been  thrown,  by 
tlie  accidental  circumftances  of  fituation,  inftruc- 
tion,  and  example. 


PART  SECOND. 


SECTION  11. 


Coyitlnuation  of  the  fame  Subjeif, 

THE  remarks  wdiich  have  been  hitherto  made, 
on  the  utility  of  the  phiiofophy  of  the  human  mind 
are  of  a very  general  nature,  and  apply  equally  to 
all  defer iptions  of  men.  Befides,  however,  thefe 
more  obvious  advantages  of  the  ftudy,  there  are 
others,  which,  though  lefs  ftriking,  and  lefs  exten- 
live  in  their  application,  are  neverthelefs,  to  fome 
particular  clalfes  of  individuals,  of  the  high  eft  impor- 
tance. Without  pretending  to  exhauft  the  fubjed 
I ftiall  offer  a few  detached  obfervations  upon  it,  in 
this  fection. 

I already  took  notice  in  general  terms  of  the 
common  relation  which  all  the  dift'erent  branches  of 
our  knowledge  bear  to  the  phiiofophy  of  the  human 
mind.  In  confequence  of  this  relation,  it  not  only 
forms  an  interefting  obiecl  of  curioftty  to  literary 
men  of  every  denomination ; but,  if  fuccefsfully 
profecuted,  it  cannot  fail  to  furniih  ufeful  lights  for 
direfting  their  inquiries ; whatever  the  nature  of 
the  fiibjefls  may  be,  which  happen  to  engage  their 
attention. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  juftneis  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  it  is  fuflicient  to  recollecl  that  to  the 
phiiofophy  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred,  all  our 
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inquiries  concerning  the  divifions  and  the  claffifica-l 
tions  of  the  ohjeds  of  human  knowledge  ; and  alio  j 
all  the  various  rules,  both  for  the  inveftigation,  and  | 
the  communication,  of  truth,  Thefe  general  views 
of  fcience,  and  thefe  general  rules  of  method,  j 
ought  to  form  the  fubjecis  of  a rational  and  ufefulj 
logic  ; a ftudy,  undoubtedly,  in  itfelf  of  the  great-  j 
eft  importance  and  dignity,  but  in,  which  lefs  pro- 1 
grefs  has  hitherto  been  made  than  is  commonly  im-  j 
agined. 

1 ftiall  endeavour  to  illuftrate,  very  briefly,  a few* 
of  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  refult 
from  fuch  a fyftem  of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 

1.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  of  the  higlieft  importance  in  all  the  fci- 
ences,  (in  fome  of  them,  indeed,  much  more  than 
in  others)  to  exhibit  a precife  and  fteady  idea  of 

the  objects  which  they  prefent  to  our  inquiry. 

What  was  the  principal  circumftance  which  contri- 
buted to  miflead  the  ancients,  in  their  phyfical  re- 
fear dies  ? Was  it  not  their  confuted  and  wavering 
notions  about  the  particular  clafs  of  truths,  which  it 
was  their  bulinefs  to  invefti2:ate?  It  was  owin^  to  this 
that  they  were  led  to  neglect  the  obvious  phenomena 
and  laws  of  moving  bodies  : and  to  indulge  them- 
felves  in  conjectures  about  the  efficient  caufes  of 
motion,  and  the  nature  of  thofe  minds,  by  which 
they  conceived  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animat- 
ed ; and  that  they  fo  often  blended  the  hiftory  of 
facts,  with  their  metaphyfical  fpeculations.  In  the 
prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  indeed,  we  are  not  liable  to 
fuch  iiiiftakes  in  natural  philofophy ; but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  brancli  of  knowl- 
edge, which  is  entirely  exempted  from  them.  In 
metaphyfics,  I might  almoft  fay,  they  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  our  controverfies.  In  the  celebrated  dif- 
pute,  for  example,  which  has  been  fo  long  carried 
on,  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory 
of  t-lie  phenomena  of  perception,  the  whole  difficulty 
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arofe  from  this,  that  pliilofophers  had  no  precife 
ideaof  tlie  point  they  wiflied  to  afcertuin  ; and  now 
that  die  controverfey  has  been  brought  to  a conclu- 
lion,  (its  i tiiink  all  men  of  candour  muft  confefs  it 
to  have  been  by  Dr.  Reid)  it  will  be  found,  that 
his  doctrine  on  jthe  fubjeft  tlirovcs  no  light  whatever, 
on  v/hat  v/as  generallyunderftood  to  be  the  great  ob- 
jecl  of  inquiry  ; I mean,  on  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation betv/een  the  mind  and  the  material  world : 
and,  in  truth,  amounts  only  to  a precife  defcription 
of  the  fact,  ftripped  of  all  hypothefis,  and  Rated  in 
iiich  a manner  as  to  give  us  a diftinbl  view  of  the 
infurmountable  limits  which  nature  has  in  this  in- 
ftance  prefadbed  to  our  curioiity.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  may  be  made,  on  the  reafonings  of  this  pro- 
found and  original  author,  with  refpecf  to  fome  me- 
tapliYiical  queflions  that  had  been  ftarted  on  the 
fubject  of  vifion ; in  particular,  concerning  the 
caufe  of  our  feeing  objeAs  fingle  with  two  eyes,  and 
our  feeing  objebfs  erect  by  means  of  inverted  images 
on  the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  pre- 
ferit  Rate  of  morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics, 
and  of  phiiofophical  criticifm  ; I believe,  we  fhould 
find,  that  the  principal  circumRance  which  retards 
their  -progrefs,  is  the  wigue  and  indiRinct  idea, 
which  thofe  who  apply  to  the  Rudy  of  them  have 
aformed  to  themfelves  of  the  objeAs  of  their  re- 
fearches.  Were  thefe  objeRs  once  clearly  defined, 
and  the  proper  plan  of  inquiry  for  attaining  them  il- 
luRrated  by  a few  unexceptionable  models,  writers 
of  inferior  genius  would  be  enabled  to  employ  their 
induftry  to  much  more  advantage  ; and  would  be 
prevepted  from  adding  to  that  rubbiRi,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  ill-dire6ted  ingenuity  of  our  pre- 
deceffors,  obRrucls  cur  progrefs  in  the  purfiiit  of 
truth. 

As  a phiiofophical  fyRem  of  logic  would  afiiR  us 
in  our  particular  fcientific  inveRigations,  by  keep- 
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Trig  fteadily  in  our  view  the  attainable  obje&  of 
Imman  curioiity  ; fo,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  all  ftand  to  each  other,  afid  the 
relation  which  they  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be 
their  common  aim,  the  advancement  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  it  would  have  a tendency  to  confine  induf- 
try  and  genius  to  inquiries  which  are  of  real  prac- 
tical utility  ; and  would  communicate  a dignity  to 
the  moft  fubordinate  purfuits,  which  are  in  any  re- 
fpect  fubfervient  to  fo  important  a purpofe.  Wheir|\ 
our  views  are  limited  to  one  particular  fcience,  to 
which  we  have  been  led  to  devote  oiirfelves  l^y  tafte 
or  by  accident,  the  courfe  of  our  fradies  refembles 
the  progrefs  of  a traveller  through  an  unknown 
country  ; whofe  Wanderings,  from  place  to  place, 
are  determined  merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occaiional 
curiohty ; and  whofe  opportunities  of  information 
muft  neceifariiy  be  limited  to  the  objecfs  which  ac- 
cidentally prefent  tliemfeives  to  his  notice.  It  is 
the  philofophy  of  the  mind  alone,  which  by  fur- 
nilhing  us  with  a general  map  of  the  field  of  human 
knowledge, can  enable  toproceed  vrith  {l:eadinefs,and 
in  an  ufeful  direftion;  and  while  it  gratifies  our  curi- 
ofity,  and  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to 
us  all  the  various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  con- 
dudl  us  to  thefe  eminences  from  whence  the  eye 
may  v/ander  over  the  vail  and  unexplored  regions^ 
of  fcience.  Lord  Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  vdio 
took  this  comprehenfive  view  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  ftudy  ; and  who  pointed  out,  to  all 
the  claffes  of  literary  men,  the  great  end  to  whicli 
their  labours  fliould  confpire  ; the  multiplication 
of  the  fources  of  human  enjoyment,  and  theexten- 
fion  of  man’s  dominion  over  nature.  Had  this  ob- 
jeci:  been  kept  fleadily  in  view  by  his  followers, 
their  difcov  cries,  numerous  and  important  as  they 
have  been,  would  have  advanced  witli  ftiU  greater 
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rapidity,  and  would  have  had  a much  more  cxten^ 
five  influence  on  the  practical  arts  of  life.* 

From  fuch  a fyftem  of  logic,  too,  important  aflift- 
ance  may  be  expe(5fed,  for  reforming  the  eftablifhed 
plan  of  public  or  academical  education.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  reileck  on  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
carried  on,  in  moft,  perhaps,  I might  lay  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  ; and  that,  in  an  age  of  com- 
parative light  and  liberality,  the  intelleffual  and 

moral  characfers  of  youth  Ihould  continue  to  be 

0- 

formed  on  a plan  deviled  by  men  who  were  not 
only  ftrangers  to  the  builnefs  of  the  world,  but  who 
felt  themfelves  interefted  in  oppofing  the  progrefs 
of  ufeftd  knowlecha’c. 

^ o ^ 

For  accomplidiing  a reformation  in  the  plan  of 
academical  ftudy,  on  rational  and  fyllematical  prin- 
ciples, it  is  necelFiry,  in  the  firft  place,  to  conlider 
the  relation  in  which  the  diiferent  branches  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  different  arts  and  fciences  ftand  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  practical  purpofes  of  life  : 
and  lecondiy,  to  conlider  them  in  relation  to  the 
human  mind,  in  order  to  determine  the  arrange- 
ment, bell  fitted  for  unfolding  and  maturing  its 
fciciilties.  Many  valuable  hints  towards  fuch  a work 
may  he  collecfed  from  Lord  Bacon’s  writings. 

IT.  Another  very*  important  branch  of  a rational 
fyftem  qf  logic  (as  I had  occafion  already  to  obferve) 
ought  to4)e  ; to  lay  down  the  rules  of  inveftigation 
which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  different  fcien- 
Ices.  . In  id!  of  thele,  the  faculties  of  the  underftand- 
dng  are  the  inftruments  with  which  we  operate  ; and 

* Omnium  autem  gravifiimus  error  in  de-vlatione  ab  ulti- 
mo docirinartim  fine  conliftk.  Appetunt  eiiim  homines 
feiendam,  alii  ex  inlita  curiohtate  et  irrequietii  \ alii  animi 
causa  et  deledtationis,  alii  exiftimationis  gratiaa  : alii  conten- 
tionis  ergo^  atque  ut  in  differendo  fuperiores  fiiit  : pleriqiie 
propter  lucrum  et  vidium  : pauciilimi,  nt  donum  rationis, 
divinitus  datum,  in  ufiis  homiUii  generis  impenda  nt. — H o e 
eiiim  illud  eft,  quad  revera  dodrinam  atque  artes  cond  eco- 
raret,  et  attoleret,  ft  contemplatio,  et  adio,  arftiore,  quam 
adhuc  vinculo  comilarcjatur.  De  Aug.  Scient.  lib,  i. 
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without  a previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it.  is 
impoflible  to  employ  them  to  the  beh  advantage. 
In  every  exerdfe  of  our  reafoning  and  of  our  inven- 
tive powers,  they  are  generally  laws  which  regulate 
the  progrefs  of  the  mind  ^ and  when  once  thefe 
laws  are  afcertained,  they  enable  us  to  fpeculate  and 
to  invent,  for  .the  future,  with  more  fyflem,  and 
with  a greater  certainty  of  fuccefs. — -In  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  time  and  in- 
genuity are  mifapplied,  by  thofe  who  acquire  their 
practical  fkill,  by  their  own  trials,  undireded  by  the 
precepts  or  example  of  others.  What  we  call  the  rules| 
of  an  art,  are  merely  a colledion  of  general  obfer-| 
vations,  fuggefled  by  long  experience,  with  refpedi 
to  the  mott  compendious  and  eftectuaJ  means  oft 
performing  every  different  ftep  of  the  proceffes^ 
which  the  art  involves.  In  confequence  of  fuch 
rules,  the  artift  is  enabled  to  command  the  fame 
fuccefs  in  all  his  operations,  for  which  the  unfkilled 
wairkman  muff  truft  to  a happy  combination  of  ac- 
cidental circumftances  ; the  mifapplications,  too,  of 
the  labour  of  one  race  are  laved  to  the  next  ; and 
the  acquilition  of  pradical  addrefs  is  facilitated,  by 
coniining  its  exertions  to  one  direftion. — The  anak 
ogy  is  perfed,  in  thofe  procefles  which  are  purely 
intelledual ; and  to  regulate  which,  is  the  great 
objeef  of  logic.  In  the  cafe  of  individuals,  who 
have  no  other  guide  to  dired  them  in  their  inqui- 
ries than  their  own  natural  lagacity,  much  time  and 
ingenuity  mull  inevitably  be  thrown  away,  in  every 
exertion  of  the  inventive  powers.  In  proportion, 
however,  to  the  degree  of  their  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  the  number  of  the  mifapplications  will 
diminifli ; and  the  power  of  invention  will  be  ena- 
bled to  proceed  with  more  certainty  and  fleadinefe 
to  its  objed.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as  the  aids, 
which  the  underflanding  derives  from  experience, 
are  feldom  recorded  in  writing,  or  even  deferibed 
in  vrords,  every  fucceeding  inquirer  finds  himfeif. 
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at  the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  pnrfuit^^ 
obliged  to  ftruggle  v/ith  the  fame  difadvantages 
which  had  retarded  the  progrefs  of  his  predecellors. 
If  the  more  important  practical  rules,  which  habits 
of  inveftigation  fuggeil  to  individuals,  were  dili-' 
gently  preierved,  each  generation  would  be  placed 
in  circumhances  more  favourable  to  invention  than 
the  preceding  ; and  the  progrefs  of  knowiecge,  in- 
llead  of  cramping  original  genius,  would  afiilf  and 
diredb  Its  exertions.  In  the  infancy  of  literature, 
indeed,  its  range  may  be  more  unbounded,  and  its 
accidental  excur  lions  may  excite  more  aftonifliment, 
than  in  a cultivated  and  enlightened  age  ; but  it  is 
only  in  fiich  an  age,  that  inventive  genius  can  be 
trained  by  rules  founded  on  the  experience  of  our 
predecefloTS,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  inlure  the  gra- 
dual and  regular  improvement  of  fcience.  So  juft 
is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  : ‘‘  Ccrto  iciant  hom- 


ines,  artes  inveniendi  folidas  et  veras  adolefcere  et 
incrementa  fumere  cum  iplis  inventis.’’ 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
the  operations  of  Icientific  invention,  might  per- 
haps be  carried  further.  In  the  former,  we  know 
liow  much  the  natural  pow  ers  of  man  have  been 
luTifted  by  the  ufe  of  tools  and  inftruments.  Is  it 
not  pohible  to  devife,  in  like  manner,  certain  aids 
to  our  intellectual  faculties  ? 


That  fuch  a query  is  not  altogetlier  chimerical, 
appears  from  the  w onderful  effects  of  algebra  (which 
is  precifely  fuch  an  inftrument  of  thought,  as  I have 
been  now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of 
modern  mathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
I pofiibie  to  realife  a projecf  which  Leibnitz  has  fome- 
where  mentioned,  of  introducing  a hmilar  contriv- 
ance into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I fnaii  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine  ; but  that  this  idea  has 
at  leak  fbrne  plauiibility,  mull,  I think,  be  evident 
to  thofe  who  have  rcli€.cled  on  the  nature  of  the  ge- 
neral terms  which  abound  more  or  lefs  in  every  cuL 
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tivated  language’;  and  which  may  be  confidered  as 
one  fpecies  of  inftrument  al  aid  which  art  has  difcover-  . 
ed  to  our  intellectual  powers.  From  the  obfervations 
which  I am  afterwards  to  make5  it  will  appear,  that 
without  general  terms,  all  our  reafonings  mulf  ne- 
ceffarily  have  been  limited  to  particulars ; and  confe- 
quently  it  is  owing  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  that  the  phi- 
lofopher  is  enabled  to  fpeculate  concerning  clalfes  of 
objects,  with  the  fame  facility  with  which  the  favage 
or  the  peafant  fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals 
of  which  they  are  compofed.  The  technical  terms 
in  the  different  fciences,  render  the  appropriated 
language  of  philofophy  a ftill  more  convenient  in- 
ftrument  of  thought,  than  thofe  languages  which 
have  originated  from  popular  ufe  ; and  in  propor- 
tion as  thefe  technical  terms  improve  in  point  of  pre- 
cilion  and  comprehenfivenefs,  they  will  contribute 
to  render  our  intellectual  progrefs  more  certain  and 
more  rapid,  While  engaged’’  (fays  Mr.  Lavio- 
lier)  in  the  compofition  of  my  Elements  of  Chem- 
iftry,  I perceived,  better  than  I had  ever  done 
before,  the  truth  of  an  obfervation  of  Condillac, 
that  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of 
words ; and  that  languages  are  true  analytical 
methods.  Algebra,  which,  of  all  our  modes  of 
expreffion,  is  the  molt  firnple,  the  molt  exact, 
and  the  belt  adapted  to  its  purpofe,  is,  at  the 
“ fame  time,  a language  and  an  analytical  method, 
the  art  of  reafoning;  is  nothing:  more  than  a Ian- 
guage  well  arranged,”  The  influence  which 
thefe  very  enlightened  and  philofophical  views  have 
already  had  on  the  doblrines  of  chemiftry,  cannot 
tail  to  be  known  to  moft  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  poffibilityof  ailiffingour  reafoning  and  inventive 
powers,  by  new  inftrumental  aids,  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  be  founded  too  much  upon  theory ; but 
this  objection  cannot  be  made  to  the  reafonings  1 
have  offered  on  the  importance  of  the  ftiidy  of  met- 
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tiiod. — To  tlie  juftnefs  of  tliefe,  the  wliole  hiitory 
of  fcience  bears  teilimony ; but  more  efpeciaily  the 
liiflories  of  Phyfics  and  of  pure  Geometry  ; which 
afford  fo  remarkable  an  illuftration  of  the  general 
doctrine,  as  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  fatisfa<ffory,  even 
to  thole  who  are  the  moft  difpofed  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  art  in  direfting  the  exertions  of  genius. 

With  rcfpecf  to  the  former,  it  is  fufficient  to 
mention  the  wonderful  effecfs  which  the  writings  of 
Lord  Bacon  have  produced,  in  accelerating  its  pro- 
grefc.  The  philofophers,  who  flouriflied  before  his 
time,  were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  either  in  genius  or  induftry  : but  their  plan 
of  inveftigation  was  erroneous  ; and  their  labours 
have  produced  only  a chaos  of  ficdons  and  abfurdi- 
tiesv  The  illuftrations  which  his  works  contain  of 
the  method  induction,  general  as  the  terms  are,  in 
which  they  are  expreffed,  have  gradually  turned  the 
attention  of  the  moderns  to  the  rules  of  philofophif- 
ing ; and  have  led  the  way  to  thofe  important  and 
fublime  difeoveries  in  phyhes,  which  reliecl;  fo  much 
honor  on  the  prefen t age. 

The  rules  of  philofophiiing,  however,  even  in 
phyficSjhave  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a fuffici- 
cient  degree  of  precihon,  miiiutenefs,  or  method; 
nor  have  they  ever  been  ftated  and  illuftrated  in  fo 


clear  and  popular  a manner^  as  to  render  them  in- 
teihgible  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  truth, 
perhaps,  is ; that  the  greater  part  of  phyfical  in- 
quirers have  derived  what  knowledge  of  them  they 
poffefs,  rather  from  an  attention  to  tlie  excellent  mo- 
dels of  inveftigation,  which  the  writings  of  Newton 
exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the  fpeculations  of  Lord 
Bacon,  or  his  commentators : and,  indeed,  fuch  is  the 
incapacity  of  moft  people  for  abftracT:  rcafoning,  that 
I am  inclined  to  think,  even  if  the  rules  ot  inquiry 
were  delivered  in  a perfeedy  complete  and  iinexcep- 
Loniiblc  form,it. might  ftillbe  expedient  to  teach  them.. 
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to  the  majority  of  flu  dents,  rather  by  examples,  thar; 
in  the  form  of  general  principles.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illuftrate  and  to 
methodize  thefe  rules,  would  be  ufeleis  ; for  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original  and  im 
ventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  fudkient  to 
ehabliOi  a fbindard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  yet 
that  the  genius  of  Newton  himfelf  was  encouraged 
and  led  by  the  light  of  Bacon’s  philofophy. 

The  ufe  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made 
of  their  analyfa^  affords  an  additional  illuflratidn  of 
the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  fcientific  invention. 
To  facilitate  the  iludy  of  this  fpecies  of  invelliga- 
tion,  they  wrote  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  prepara-^ 
tory  books ; and  they  conlidered  an  addrefs,  in  the 
pradice  of  it,  (or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  powerful  re- 
folution'}  as  of  much  more  value,  than  an  extenlive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  the  fcience.’^  In- 
deed, it  is  well  known,  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
converfant  with  geometrical  invehigations,  that  al- 
though it  may  be  poflible  for  a perfon,  without  the 
afiftance  of  the  method  of  analyfis,  to  humble  acci- 
dentally on  a folution,  or  on  a demonhration ; yet 
it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  polfefs  a juft  coniidence 
in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry  on  a regular  plan  of 
invention  and  difcovery.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  this  method  brings  geo- 
meters much  more  nearly  upon  a level  with  each 
other,  than  they  would  be  otherwife : not  that  it  is 
pofible,  by  any  rules,  to  fupercede,  entirely,  inge- 
nuity and  addrefs  ; but,  becaufe,  in  confequence  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  wkich  the  method 
proceeds  experience  communicates  a certain  dexte- 
rity in  the  ufe  of  it ; wjiich  muft  in  time  give  to  a very 
ordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  a fuperiority,  on  the 
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whole,  to  the  greateil  natural  ingenuity,  unaffifted 
by  rule.* 

To  thefe  obfervations,  I believe  I may  add,  that 
after  all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philofophers  to 
facilitate  mathematical  invention,  many  rules  ftill 
remain  to  be  fuggefted,  which  might  be  of  impor- 
tant ufe,  even  in  pure  geometry.  A variety  of  inch 
occur  to  every  experienced  mathematician,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  inquiries,  although,  perhaps,  he  may 
not  be  at  the  trouble  to  ftate  them  to  himfelf  in 
words ; and  it  would  plainly  have  faved  him  much 
expence  of  time  and  thought,  beiides  enabling  him  to 
conducf  his  refearcheson  a more  reg^ular  plan,  if  he 
had  been  tanght  them  fyftematically  at  the  commen- 
cement of  his  ftudies.  The  more  varied,  abftrufe  and 
general  inveiligations  of  the  moderns,  ftand  in  need 
in  a much  greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of  philof- 
ophical  principles  ; not  only  for  enabling  us  to  con- 
duel,  with  Iklll,  our  particular  refearches,  but  for  di- 
recling  us  to  the  diflerent  methods  of  reafoning,  to 
which  w’e  ouctht  to  have  recourfe  on  different  occa- 
fions.  A colleclion  of  fucli  rules  would  form,  what 
might  be  called  with  propriety,  the  logic  of  mathe- 
matics ; and  would  probably  contribute  greatly  to 
t he  advancement  of  all  thofc  branches  of  knowl- 

Mathematica  multi  fciimt,  mathefin  panel.  Aliud  eft 
enim  nofte  propofttiones  aliquot,  et  nannullas  ex  iis  obvias  el- 
icere,  cafu  potius  quam  certa  aliqua  difeurrendi  normta,  aliud 
feientje  ipftus  naturam.ac  indolem  perfpeftam  habere,  in  ejus 
>e  adyta  peiietrare,  et  ab  iiniverfalibus  inftruiftum  elfe  prjecep- 
tis,  quibus  theoremata  ac  problemata  iumimera  excogitandi, 
eademque  dqmonftrandi  facilitas  comparetur.  TJt  enim  pic- 
torum  vulgus  prototypon  ftepe  ftepius  exprimendo,  quendam 
pingendi  ufum, tnuilam  vero  pi£tori2E  artis  quam  optica  fug- 
gerit  feientiam  adquirit,  ita  multi,  ledis  Euclidis  et  aliorum 
geometrarum  libris,  eorum  imitatione  fingere  propofttiones 
aliquas  ac  demonftrare  folent,  ipfam  tamen  lecretiflimam  dif- 
iiciliorum  thcorematum  ac  problematum  foivendi  methodum 
prorfus  ignorant.’’ 

Jo'annis  dc  la  Faille  Theoremata  cic  Centro  Gra^dtatis, 
in  prtefat. — Antwerpiaa,  1632r 
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ledge,  to  which  mathematical  learning  Is  fubfervi*. 
ent. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  made,  on 
the  importance  of  method  in  conducing  phylical 
and  mathematical  refearches,  particularly  thofe 
which  relate  to  the  laft  of  thefe  fubjeds,  will  not  ap«- 
ply  literally  to  our  inquiries  in  metaphyfics,  mords 
or  politics  ; becaufe  in  thefe  fciences,  our  reafoii*^ 
ings  always  confiil  of  a comparatively  fmall  number 
of  intermediate  Heps ; and  theobftacles  which  retard 
our  progrefs,  do  not  as  in  mathematics,  arife  froni 
the  difficulty  of  finding  media  of  comparifon  among 
our  ideas.  Not,  that  thefe  obHacles  are  lefs  real,  or 
more  eafily  furmounted : on  the  contrary,  it  feems 
to  require  a Hill  rarer  combination  of  talents  to 
furmount  them ; for  how  fmall  is  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals, who  are  qualified  to  think  juftly  on  met*  1 
aphyfical,  moral,  or  political  fubjefis,  in  comparifon  \ 
of  thofe  who  may  be  trained  by  practice  to  follow 
the  longeft  procefies  of  mathematical  reafoning. 
From  what  thefe  obftacles  arife,  I fhall  not  inquire 
particularly  at  prefen t.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  them  may  be  referred  to  the  imperfeftions  of  lam 
guage  ; to  the  difficulty  of  annexing  precife  and  Hea- 
dy ideas  to  our  words ; to  the  difficulty,  in  fome 
cafes,  of  conceiving  the  fubjefts  of  our  reafoning  5 
and  in  others,  of  difcovering,  and  keeping  in  view, 
all  the  various  circumHances  upon  which  our  jud- 
ment  ought  to  proceed  ; and  above  all,  to  the  pre* 
judices  which  early  impreflions  and  affociations, 
create,  to  warp  our  opinions.— To  illuHrate  thefe 
fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which  are 
liable  to  be  affeHed  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the 
moH  effe<Hual  means  for  guarding  againff  them, 
would  form  another  very  intereHing  article  in  a 
philofophical  fyHem  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others,  the 
principles  of  the  different  fciences,  has  been  as  much 
negleded  by  the  writers  on  logic,  as  the  rules  of  in- 
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veftigation  and  difcovery  ; and  yet,  there  is  certain- 
ly no  undertaking  whatever,  in  which  their  af- 
iiftance.is  more  indifpenlibly  requifite.  The  firil 
principles  of  all  the  fciences  are  intimately  connec- 
ted with  the  philofophyof  the  human  mind ; and  it  is 
the  province  of  the  logician,  to  ftate  thefe  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  lay  a folid  foundation  for  the  fuper- 
ftrudlures  which  others  are  to  rear. — It  is  in  ftating 
fuch  principles,  accordingly,  that  elementary  wri- 
ters are  chiefly  apt  to  fail.  How  unfatisfaclory,  for 
example,  are  the  introduHory  chapters  in  moft  fyf- 
tems  of  natural  philofophy  ; not  in  confequence  of 
any  defeft  of  phyfical  or  of  mathematical  knowledge 
in  their  authors,  but  in  confequence  of  a want  of 
attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to  the 
general  rules  of  juft  reafoning  1 The  fame  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  form,  in  which  the  element- 
ary principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences  are  com- 
monly exhibited ; and,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  this 
want  of  order,  among  the  firft  ideas  which  they  pre- 
ferit.  to  the  mind,  is  a more  powerful  obftacle  to  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

I fliall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpefl  to  the 
utility  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are 
foine  arts,  in  which  we  not  only  employ  the  iiitel-. 
leHual  faculties  as  inftrum.ents,  but  operate  on  the 
mind  as  a fubjeft ; fo,  to  thofe  individuals  who 
aim  at  excellence  in  fuch  purfuits,  the  ftudies  I have 
now  been  recommending  are,  in  a more  peculiar 
manner,  interefting  and  important.  In  poetry,  in 
painting,  in  eloquence,  and  in  all  the  other  fine 
arts,  our  fuccefs  depends  on  the  Ikill  with  which  we 
are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  our  genius  to  the  hu- 
man frame  ; and  it  is  only  on  a philofophical  an  ah 
yfis  of  the  mind,  that  a folid  foundation  can  be  laid 
for  their  fartlier  improvement.  Man,  too,  is  the 
fubje<ft  on  which  the  practical  moralift  and  the  en- 
lightened ftatefman  have  to  operate.  Of  the  former 
it  is  the  profeffedobjeeft  to  engage  the  attention  of  in- 
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dividuds  to  ^their  own  beft  interefts  ; and  to  allure 
them  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  by  every  confidera- 
tion  that  can  influence  the  underftanding,  the  ima- 
gination, or  the  heart.  To  the  latter,  is  afligned 
the  fublimer  office  of  feconding  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  Providence  in  the  adminiftration  of  hu- 
nian  affairs ; to  diffufe  as  widely  and  equally  as  pof- 
fible,  among  his  fellow-citizens,  the  advantages  of 
the  focial  union  ; and,  by  a careful  ftudy  of  the  con- 
ftitution  of  man,  and  of  the  circumflance^  in  which 
he  is  placed,  to  modify  the  political  order,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  may  allow  free  fcope  and  operation  to 
thofe  principles  of  intelledual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  fpecies. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  I am  very  fenflble,  that  the  util- 
ity of  fyftematical  rules  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  philofophers  of  note  ; and  that  many  plaufible 
arguments  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  fmallnumber  of  individuals  who  have 
been  regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts,  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  who  have  been  guided  merely 
by  untutored  genius,  and  the  example  of  their  pre- 
deceflbrs.  I know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged  with 
truth, that  rules  have,  in  fome  cafes, done  more  harm 
than  good : and  have  miffed,  inflead  of  direding  the 
natural  exertions  of  the  mind.  But,  in  all  fuch  in- 
ftances,  in  which  philofophical  principles  have  failed 
in  producing  their  intended  effed,  I will  venture  to 
aflert,  that  they  have  done  fo,  either  in  confequence 
of  errors,whichwere  accidentally  blended  with  them; 
or,  in  confequence  of  their  poffefling  only  that  flight 
and  partial  influence  over  the  genius,  which  enabled 
them  to  derange  its  previoufly  acquired  habits;  with- 
out regulating  its  operations, upon  a fyftematical  plan 
with  fteadinefs  and  efficacy.  In  all  the  arts  of  life,; 
whether  trifling  or  important,  there  is  a certain  de- 
gree of  fkill,  which  may  be  attained  by  our  untutor- 
ed powers,  aided  by  imitation  ; aqd  this  Ikill,  in- 
ftead  of  being  perfeded  by  rules,  may,  by  means 
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cf  them  be  diminiflied  or  deftroyed ; if  thefe  rules 
are  partially  and  imperfefliy  apprehended ; or  even  if 
they  are  not  fo  familiarized  to  the  underftanding,  as 
to  influence  its  exertions  uniformly  and  habitually. 
In  the  cafe  of  a mufical  performer,  who  has  learned 
his  art  merely  by  the  ear,  the  firft  effeds  of  fyftem- 
^ atical  inftrudion,  are,  I believe  always  unfavorable. 
The  effed  is  the  fame,  of  the  rules  of  elocution, 
when  firft  communicated  to  one  who  has  attained^ 
by  his  natural  tafte  and  good  fenfe,  a tolerable  pro- 
priety in  the  art  of  reading.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that,  in  either  of  thefe  arts,  rules  are  ufe- 
lefs.  It  only  follows,  that,  in  order  to  unite  eafe 
and  grace  with  corrednefs,  and  to  preferve  the  feli- 
cities of  original  genius,  amidftthofe  reftraints  which 
may  give  them  an  ufeful  diredion,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  acquifitions  of  education  Ihould,  by  long 
and  early  habits,  be  rendered  in  fome  meafure,  a 
fecond  nature. — The  fame  obfervations  will  be 
found  to  apply,  with  very  flight  alterations,  to  arts 
of  more  ferious  importance. — ^In  the  art  of  legifla- 
tion,  for  example,  there  is  a certain  degree  of  Ikill, 
which  may  be  acquired  merely  from  the  routine  of 
bufinefs  ; and  when  once  a politician  has  been  form- 
ed, in  this  manner,  among  the  details  of  office,  a 
partial  ftudy  of  general  principles,  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  lead  him  aftray,  than  to  enlighten  his 
condud.  But  there  is  neverthelefs  a fcience  of  le- 
giflation,  which  the  details  of  office,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  popular  aflemblies,  will  never  communi*- 
cate ; a fcience,  of  which  the  principles  muft  be 
fought  for  in  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  and 
in  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs ; and  which,  if  ever,  in  confequence  of 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  philofophy  fliould  be  enabled 
to  affume  that  afcendant  in  the  government  of  the 
world  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  acci- 
dent, combined  with  the  paffions  and  caprices  of  a 
few  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce 
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more  pcfe(5land  happy  forms  of-fociety^  than  have 
yet  been  realized  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  il] ni- 
trate a few  of  the  moft  important  piirpofes  to  whicli. 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It 
will  not,  however,  I flatter  myfelf,  be  flippofed  by 
any  of  my  rtiaders,  that  I mean  to  attempt  a fyftem- 
atical  work,  on  all,  or  any  of  the  lubje<d;s  1 have 
now  mentioned  ; the  moif  limited  of  vvhich,  would 
furnifh  matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I have  aim- 
ed at,  has  been,  to  give,  in  the  firft  place,  as  diftind; 
and  complete  an  analyfis  as  I could,  of  the  princi- 
ples, both  inteiledual  and  ad:ive,  of  our  nature  ; 
and,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  illuftrate,  as  I proceed, 
the  application  oftliefe  general  laws  of  the  human 
conftitution,  to  the  different  clalfes  of  phenomena 
which  refult  from  them.  In  the  felection  of  thefe 
phenomena,  although  I have  fometimes  been  guided 
chiefly  by  the  curiofity  of  the  moment,  or  the  acci- 
dental courfe  of  my  own  ftudies  ; yet,  I have  had  it 
in  view,  to  vary,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  nature  of  my 
fpeculations,  in  order  to  fhew  how  numerous  and 
different  the  applications  are,  of  which  this  philof-^ 
ophy  is  fufceptibie.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I hope, 
be  objeffed  to  me,  that  I have  been  guilty  of  a blame- 
able  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of  my  work,  till  it 
be  confidered  how  far  fuch  a violation  was  ufeful  for 
accomplifhing  the  purpofes  for  which  I write.  One 
fpecies  of  unity,  I am  willing  to  believe,  an  attentive 
reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it ; I mean,  that  uni- 
formity of  thought  and  defign,  which^*  (as  But- 
ler well  remarks)  we  may  alw'ays  expccf  to  meet 
with  in  the  compofitions  of  the  fame  author,  when 
he  writes  with  fimplicity,  and  in  earnefl.’’ 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  POH^ERS  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION. 


SECTION  I. 


Of  the  Theories  which  have  been  formed  by  Philofo-^ 
phers  to  explain  the  Manner  in  which  the  Menu 
perceives  external  Objeds. 

AMONG  the  various  phenomena  which  the 
human  mind  prefents  to  our  view,  there  is  none 
'more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiolity  and  our 
wonder  than  the  communication  which  is  caried  on 
between  the  fentient,  thinking,  and  active  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  objects  with  which  we 
are  furrounded.  How  little  foever  the  bulk  of 
mankind  may  be  difpofed  to  attend  to  fuch  inqui- 
ries, there  is  fcarcely  a perfon  to  be  found,  who  has 
not  occafionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  mytte- 
ious  influence,  which  the  will  poffefles  over  the 
members  of  the  body  ; and  thofe  powers  of  percep- 
tion, which  feem  to  inform  us,  by  a fort  of  infpira- 
tion,  of  the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
external  univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  a liberal  education,  there  are,  perhaps, 
few,  who  pafs  the  period  of  childhood,  without  feel- 
ing the  curiofity  excited  by  this  incomprehenlible 
communication  between  mind  and  matter.  For 
my  own  part,  at  leall  I cannot  recollect  the  date  of 
my  eariieft  fpeculations  on  the  fubjeft. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alone,  that  I 
am  to  confine  myfelf  in  the  following  effay  ; and 
even  with  refpeftto  thefe,  all  I propofe,  is  to  offer  a 
few  general  remarks  on  inch  of  the  common  mif- 
takes  concerning  them,  as  may  be  moff:  likely  to 
miffead  us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  wifli  to  coilfider  them  more  in  detail,  will 
find  ample  fatisfa<ffion  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  attention  of  philofo- 
phers  would  be  direfted,  in  the  firft  infiance,  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing.  The  variety  of  information  and  of 
enjoyment  we  receive  by  it  ; the  rapidity  with 
which  this  information  and  enjoyment  are  convey- 
ed to  us  ; and  above  aU,  the  intercourfe  it  enables 
us  to  maintain  with  the  more  diftant  part  of  the 
univerfe,  cannot  fail  to  give  it,  even  in  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  moff:  carelefs  obferver,  a pre-emi- 
nence over  all  our  other  perfpedlive  faculties.— 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  various  theories,  which  have 
been  formed  to  explain  the  operations  of  our  fen- 
fes,  have  a more  immediate  reference  to  that  of  fee- 
ing ; and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphyficai 
language,  concerning  perception  in  general,  appears 
evidently,  from  its  etymology,  to  have  been  fuggeft- 
ed  by  the  phenomena  of  vilion.  Even  when  appli- 
ed to  this  fenfe,  indeed,  it  can  at  moff  amufe  the 
fancy,  without  conveying  any  precife  knowledge ; 
but,  when  applied  to  the  other  fenfes,  it  is  altogether 
abfurd  and  unintelligible. 

•It  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs.,  to  confider 
ticularly,  the  different  hypothefs  which  have  been 
advanc^  upon  this  fubjeft.  To  ail  of  them,  I ap- 
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prehend,  the  two  following  remarks  will  be  found 
applicable  ; Firft,  that,  in 'the  formation  of  them, 
their  authors  have  beendiifiuenced  “ y fo me  general 
maxims  of  phliofophiling,  borrowed  from  phyfics  ; 
and  Secondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an 
indiftinct,  but  deep  rooted,  conviffion,  of  the  im* 
materiality  of  the  foul ; which,  although  not  precife 
enough  to  point  out  to  them  the  abiurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  illuilrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy 
of  matter,  was  yet  fufliciently  itrong  to  induce  them 
to  keep  the  abiurdity  of  their  Theories  as  far  as 
poflibie  out  of  view,  by  illuflons  to  thofe  phyflcal 
fafls,  in  which  the  diftinflive  properties  of  matter 
are  the  ieaftgrofsly  and  palpably  expofed  to  our  ob- 
fervation.  To  the  former  of  thefe  circumffances  is 
to  be  afcribed,  the  general  principle,  upon  which 
all  the  known  theories  of  perception  proceed  ; that, 
in  order  to  explain  the  intercourfebetween  the  mind 
and  diftant  objedfs,  it  is  neceflary.  to  fuppofe  the  ex- 
iflence  of  fomething  intermediate,  by  which  its 
perceptions  are  produced  ; to  the  latter,  the  vari- 
ous metaphorical  expreflions  of  ideas pedes ^ forms^ 
jljadows.  fantaf?ns^  images  \ which  while  they  amuf- 
ed  the  fancy  with  feme  remote  analogies  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  fenfes,  did  not  diredfly  revolt  our  rea- 
foii,  by  prefenting  to  us  any  of  the  tangible  quali- 
•ities  of  body. 

It  was  the  clodfrine  of  Ariftotle,”  (fays  Dr, 
Reid,)  that,  as  our  fenfes  cannot  receive  exter- 
nal  material  objeffs  themfelves,  they  receive  their 
fpecies  ; that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without 
the  matter  ; as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  leal, 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it,  Thefe  images 
or  forms,  imprefled  upon  the  fenfes,  are  called 
fenfthle  fpecies  : and  are  the  objedfs  only  of  the 
fenfltive  part  of  the  mind  : but  by  various,  in- 
ternai  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and 
fpirituaiized,  fo  as  to  become  objedfs  of  memory 
h"  and  imagination  ; aud,  at  laft,  of  pure  inteliec- 
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tion.  When  they  are  objefts  of  memory  and  im« 
agination,  they  get  the  name  oiphaftta/ms.  When^ 

. by  farther  refinement,  and  being  ftripped  of  their 
particularities,  they  become  objeds  of  fcience, 
they  are  called  inteiligibk  fpecies  : fo  that  every 
immediate  objed,  whether  of  fenfe,  of  memory,, 
of  imagination,  or  of  reafoning,  muft  be  fome 
phantafm,  or  fpecies,  in  the  mind  itfelfi 

The  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpecially  the  fchoob 
men,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory  \ which 
the  author  himfelf  mentions  very  briefly,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  referve*  They  entered 
into  large  difquifitions  with  regard  to  the  fenfi- 
ble  fpecies,  what  kind  of  things  they  are  ; how 
they  are  fent  forth  by  the  objed,  and  enter  by 
the  organs  of  the  fenfes  ; how  they  are  preferved, 
and  refined  by  various  agents,  called  internal 
fenfes,  concerning  the  number  and  offices  of 
which  they  had  many  controverfies.”"^ 

The  Platonifts,  too,  although  they  denied  the 
great  dodrine  of  the  Peripatetics,  tliat  all  the-  ob- 
jeds  of  human  under  handing  enter  at  firft  by  the 
fenfes  ; and  maintained,  that  there  exifl;  eternal 
and  immutable  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  pb- 
jeds  of  fenfe,  and  about  which  all  fcience  was  em- 
ployed ; yet  appear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in 
their  notions  concerning  the  mode  in  which  ex- 
ternal obje6ls  are  perceived.  This  Dr.  Reid  infers 
partly  from  the  filence  of  Ariftotle  about  any  dif- 
ference between  himfelf  and  his  mailer  upon  this 
point  ; and  partly  from  a paflage  in  the  feventh 
book  of  Plato’s  Republic ; in  which  he  eotnpares  the 
procefs  of  the  mind  in  perception,  to  that  of  a per- 
ibn  in  a cave,  who  fees  not  external  objeds  them- 
felves,  but  only  their  fiiadows.f 

Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,’’  (continue 
Reid,)  Mr.  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  ppera- 

^ Efiays  on  the  intelLedual  Powers  of  Man, 

+ Efiays  on  die  kiteS-edual  P<^wers  of  Man, 
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tions  of  the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  f© 
great  fuccefs,  reprefents  our  manner  of  perceiv- 
ing  external  objects,  by  a fimiiitude  very  much 
refembiing  that  of  the  cave.— Methinks,*^  fays 
he,  “ the  underttanding  is  not  much  unlike  a clofet 
wholly  Ihut  from  light,  with  only  fome  little  open- 
ing  left,  to  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances  or 
“ideas  of  things  without.  Would  the  pictures 
“ coming  into  fuch  a dark  room  but  flay  there,  and 
“ lie  fo  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occaiion,  it 
would  very  much  refemble  the  underftanding  of 
“ a man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  light,  and  the 
ideas  of  them.”"^ 

“ Plato’s  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Lock’s  dark 
clofet,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  all  the  fyftems 
“ of  perception  that  have  been  invented  : for  they 
all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  not  external  obje6ts 
“ immediately  ; and  that  the  immediate  objects  of 
“ perception,  are  only  certain  lliadows  of  the  ex- 
ternal  objefts.  Thofe  lhadows,  or  images,  which 
we  immediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients 
called  fpedes^for?ns^  pbantafms.  Since  the  time  of 
Des  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called 
ideas  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  mprejjlons.  But  all 
“ philofophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in 
this,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objed:s  im- 
“ mediately  ; and  that  the  immediate  object;  of  per- 
“ ception  mull  be  fome  image  prefent  to  the  mind.” 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  “ that  in  their 
“ fentiments  concerning  perception,  there  appears 
an  uniformity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  fubjeds 
of  fo  abftrufe  a nature.”  | 

The  very  fliort  and  imperfed  review  we  have 
mow  taken,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception, 
is  almoft  fufficient,  without  any  commentary,  to 

^ Locke  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  xi.  § 1 

t See  Note  [B.] 

f Reid,  p.  116, 117. 
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eftabllfti  the  truth  of  the  two  general  obfervations 
formerly  made  ; for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on 
a fuppohtion,  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  phyf- 
ics,  tliat  there  muft  of  necellity  exift  fome  medium 
of  communication  between  the  objecfts  of  perception 
and  the  precipient  mind  ; and  they  ail  indicate  a 
fecret  convidion  in  their  authors,  of  the  effential 
diftindion  between  mind  and  matter  ; which,  ah 
though  not  rendered,  by  refiedion,  fulEciently  pre- 
cife  and  fatisfadory,  to  fliew  them  the  abfurdity  of 
attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  communi- 
cation ; had  yet  fuch  a degree  of  influence  on  their 
fpeculations,  as  to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fup- 
pofed  medium  under  as  myfterious  and  ambiguous 
a form  as  poffible,  in  order  that  it  might  remain 
doubtful,  to  which  of  the  two  predicaments,  of  bo- 
dy or  mind,  they  meant  that  it  fliould  be  referred. 
By  refining  away  the  grofler  qualities  of  matter  ; 
and  by  allufions  to  fome  of  the  moft  aerial  and  ma* 
gical  appearances  it  aflumes,  they  endeavoured,  as 
it  were,  to  fpiritualize  the  nature  of  their  medium  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  all  their  language  concern- 
ing it,  implied  fuch  a reference  to  matter,  as  was 
neceffary  for  furnifliing  a piaufible  foundation,  for 
applying  to  it  the  received  maxims  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy. 

Another  obfervation,  too,  which  was  formerly 
hinted  at,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  hiflorical  review ; 
that,  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
lion  had  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers  ; 
and  had  fuggefted  to  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
language,  with  refpeft  to  perception  in  general ; and 
that,  in  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  the  com- 
mon modes  of  expreffion  on  thefubjed,  unphilofo- 
phical  and  fanciful  at  beft,  even  Vvhen  applied  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing,  are,  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  other  fenfes 
obvioufly,  unintelligible,  and  felf  contradicfory.™— 

As  to  objefls  of  fight,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  I under- 

ftand  what  is  meant  by  an  e of  their  figure  in 

imag 
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the  brain : but  how  fliall  we  conceive  an  Image  of 
their  colour,  where  there  is  abfolute  darknefs 't 
And,  as  to  all  other  obje<^s  of  fenfe,  except  lig- 
ure  and  color,  I am  unable  to  conceive  what  is 
meant  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  fay, 
what  he  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an 
“ image  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  an  image  of  found, 
or  fmell  or  take.  The  word  image ^ when  applied 
to  thefe  objed:s  of  fenfe,  has  abfolutely  no  mean- 
ingd’ — This  palpable  imperfe<^ion  in  the  ideal 
theory  has  plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natui'al  or- 
der in  which  the  phenomena  of  perception  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  curioiity. 

The  miftakes,  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in 
the  world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  conhitu-* 
tion,  will,  I flatter  myfelf,  juftify  me  for  profecut- 
ing  the  fubjecd  a little  fartlier ; in  particular,  for  iU 
lultrating,  at  fome  length,  the  hrfl:  of  the  two  gene- 
ral remarks  already  referred  to.  This  fpeculation  I 
enter  upon  the  more  willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an 
opportunity  of  hating  feme important  principles  with 
relpe(d:  to  the  objedf,  and  the  limits,  of  philofophic- 
al  inquiry ; to  which  I fhall  frequently  have  occa- 
fion  to  refer,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  dih^uifi- 
tionSe 

SECTION  II. 

Of  certain  natural  Prejudices ^ ^ohich  fcctn  to  have  given 
rife  to  the  common  Theories  of  Perception, 

IT  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
philofophers,  that  there  is  no  inff  ance,  in  which  we 
are  able  to  perceive  a neceffary  connexion  between 
two  fucceffive  events  \ or  to  comprehend  in  what 
manner  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its  caufe. 
From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  tliat  there  are 
many  events,  which  are  conftantly  conjoined,  fo 
that  the  one  invariably  follows  the  otlier : but  it  is 
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j^offible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  connexion,  though  a conftant  one,  as  far  as  onr 
obfervation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a neceffary  con- 
nexion ; nay,  it  is  poffibie,  that  there  may  be  no  ne- 
ceffary connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we 
fee  : and  if  there  are  any  fuch  connexions  exifting. 
we  may  reft  affured  that  we  ftiali  never  be  able  to 
difcover  them.* 

I fhall  endeavour  to  fliew,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  do6lrine  I have  now  ftated,  does  not 
lead  to  thofe  fceptical  conclufions,  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  a Firft  Caufe,  which  an  author  of  great 
ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it.» — At  pre- 
fent,  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
the  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  phiiofophers  and  the 
vulgar,  in  two  fenfes  which  are  widely  difterent. 
When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indi- 
cates the  operation  of  a caufe,  the  word  caufe  ex- 
preffes  fomething  which  is  fuppofedto  be  neceffari- 
iy  conne<fted  with  the  change  ; and  without  which 
it  could  not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the 
metaphyjical  meaning  of  the  word ; and  fuch  caufes 
may  be  called  fiietaphyfical  or  efficient  caifes,~\n  nat-' 
ural  philofophy,  however,  when  we  fpeak  of  one 
thing  being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  we  mean, 
is,  that  the  two  are  conftantly  conjoined;  fo  that,! 
when  we  fee  the  one, we  may  exped:  the  other.  Thefe ' 
conjunftions  we  learn  from  experience  alone  ; and 
without  an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not 
accommodate  our  condu(ft  to  the  eftabiiflied  courfe 
of  nature.— The  caufes  which  are  the  obiefls  of  our 
inveftigation^in  natural  philofophy  may, for  the  fake 
of  diftindion,  be  called  physical  caufes, 

I am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  doc- 
trine concerning  the  objefls  of  natural  philofophy  is 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  popular  prejudices. 
When  a man  unaccuftomed  to  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lations,  is  toldj  for  the  firft  time,  that  the  fcience  of 

* See  note  [C.,] 
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phyfics,  gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  ef- 
ficient caufes  of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is 
employed,  he  feels  fome  degree  of  furprize  and 
mortiiication.  The  natural  bias  of  the  mind,  is 
iurely  to  conceive  phyfical  events  as  fomehow  link- 
ed together  ; and  material  fubflances,  as  poffeffed 
of  certain  powers  and  virtues,  which  fit  them  to  pro- 
duce particular  efFe6fs.  That  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  has,  been  Ihewn  in  a very 
fatisfaclory  manner  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  by  other 
writers ; and  muft,  indeed,  appear  evident  to  eve- 
ry perfon,  on  a moment’s  reflection.  It  is  a curi- 
ous queftion,  what  gives  rife  to  the  prejudice  ? 

In  Itating  the  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  fever al  modern  philofophers  have  been  at  pains 
to  illuftrate  that  law  of  our  nature  which  leads  us  to 
refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerfe  to  the 
operation  of  an  efficient  caufe.'^— -This  reference  is 
not  the  refult  of  reafoning,  but  neceflarily  accompa- 
nies the  perception  ; fo  as  to  render  it  impoffible  for 
us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  the  convIHion 
of  the  operation  of  forne  caufe,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced ; much  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  we  find 
it  to  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a fenfation,  without 
being  imprefled  with  the  belief  of  the  exigence  of 
,a  fenticnt  being.  Hence,  I apprehend,  it  is,  that 
when  we  fee  two  events  conftantly  conjoined,  we 
are  led  to  affociate  the  idea  of  caufation,  or  efficien- 
cy, with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power 
or  energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced  ; in 
confequeiice  of  which  affodation,  we  come  to  con- 


fider  philofophy  as  the  knowledge  of  efficient  cau- 
fes ; and  lofe  fight  of  the  operation  of  mind,  in 
producing  the  phenomena  of  nature. — ^It  is  by  an 
affodation  fomewhat  fimilar,  that  we  connecf  our 
fcnfations  of  colour,  with  the  primary  qualities  of 


* See,  in  particubr,  Dr.  K.eid’s  Effays  on  the  intelic(fi:ual 
Powers  of  Man. 
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body,  A moment’s  reflexion  muft  fatisfy  any  one 
that  the  fenfation  of  colour  can  only  refide  in  a 
mind ; and  yet  our  natural  bias  is  furely  to  con- 
nect colour  with  exteniion  and  figure,  and  to  con- 
ceive white^  blue^  and  yellow^  as  iomething  fpread 
over  the  furfaces  of  bodies.  In  the  fame  wa.y,  we 
are  led  to  alTociate  with  inanimate  matter,  the  ideas  ■ 
of  power ^ force ^ energy^  and  caufatlon  ; which  are  all j 
attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exift  in  a mind  only. 

This  bias  of  our  nature  is  ftrengthened  by  another 
affociation.  Our  language,  with  refpecl  to  caufe  and 
effe(T,  is  borrowed  by  analog)^  from  material  objefls, 
Some  of  thefe  we  fee  fcattered  about  us,  wdthout  any 
conneflion  between  them  ; fo  that  one  of  them  may 
be  removed  from  its  place,  without  difturbing  the 
reft.  V/e  can,  however,  by  m^eans  of  fome  materi- 
al vinculum^  conned:  two  or  more  objeds  together  ; 
fo  that  whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others  fhaM 
follow.  In  like  manner,  w^e  fee  fome  events,  which 
occaftonally  follow  one  another,  and  w^hich  are  occa- 
lionally  disjoined : we  fee  others,  where  the  fuccef- 
fton  is  conftant  and  invariable.  The  former  we  con- 
ceive to  be  analogous  to  objeds  which  are  loofe, 
and  unconneded  with  each  other  ; and  whofe  con- 
tiguity in  place,  is  owing  merely  to  accidental  poft- 
tion.  The  others  to  objeds,  which  arc  tied  togeth- 
er by  a material  vinculum.  Hence  we  transfer  to 
fuch  events,  the  fame  language  which  we  apply  to 
conneded  objeds.  We  fpeak  of  a connexion  be- 
tween two  events,  and  of  a chain  of  caufe s and  ef- 
feds.* 

That  this  language  Is  merely  analogical,  and  that^ 
we  know  nothing  of  phyftcal  events,  but  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  fuccellion,  miuft,  I think,  appear  ! 
very  obvious  to  every  perfon  w^ho  takes  the  troub- 
le to  refled  on  the  fubjed;  and  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  it  has  mifled  the  greater  part  of  pliilofophers  ; 
and  has  had  a furpriflng  influence  on  the  fyftems, 

* See  Note,  [D.] 
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which  they  have  formed  in  very  different  depart-* 
ments  of  fcience. 

A few  remarks  on  foine  of  the  miftaken  conclu» 
hons  to  which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the 
connexions  among  phyficai  events,  have  given  rife 
in  natural  philofophy,  will  illuflrate  clearly  the  ori- 
gin of  the  common  theories  of  perception  ; and  will, 
at  the  fame  time,  fatisfy  the  reader,  with  refpecl:  to 
the  train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  foregoing 
obfervations* 

The  maxim  that  nothing  can  a61:  but  where  it  is, 
and  when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  ref- 
pe<T  to  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes.  Whatev- 
er  objects’'  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  are  confidered  as 
^‘  caufes  or  effects,  are  contiguous  ; and  nothing  can 
operate  in  a time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  little 
removed  from  tliofe  of  its  exiftence.’’  We  may 
**  therefore”  (he  adds)  “ confider  the  relation  of 
contiguity,  as  eifential  to  that  of  caufation.”— But 
although  this  maxim  fliould  be  admitted,  with  ref- 
pe£l  to  caufes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  fuch, 
are  neceffarily  connected  with  their  effects  j there  is 
furely  no  good  reafon  for  extending  it  to  phyficai 
caufes,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they 
are  the  conftant  forerunners  and  figns  of  certain 
natural  events.  It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  to  retain  the  expreffions, 
caufe  and  ejfed^  in  natural  philofophy  ; but,  as  long 
as  the  prefent  language  upon  the  fubject  continues 
in  ufe,  the  propriety  of  its  application,  in  any  partic- 
ular inftance,  does  not  depend  on  the  contiguity  of 
the  two  events  in  place  or  time,  but  folely  on  this 
queftion,  whether  the  one  event  be  the  conftant  and 
invariable  forerunner  of  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  be 
confidered  as  its  infallible  fign  ? — ^Notwithftanding, 
however,  the  evidence  of  this  conclufion,  philofo- 
pliers  have  in  general  proceeded  upon  a contrary 
iiippofition  ; and  have  difcovered  an  unwiliingnefs, 
even  in  phyfics,  to  call  one  event  the  caufe  of  anoth 
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ter,  if  the  fmallefl:  interval  of  fpace  or  time  exifted 
between  them.  In  the  cafe  of  motion,  communi- 
cated by  impulfe,  they  have  no  fcruple  to  call  the 
impulfe  the  caufe  of  the  motion  ; but  they  will  not 
admit  that  one  body  can  be  the  caufe  of  motion  hi 
another,  placed  at  a diftance  from  it,  unlefs  a con- 
nexion is  carried  on  between  them,  by  means  of 
fome  intervening  mediumo 
I flatter  myfelf,  it  is  unneceflary  for  me,  after 
what  has  already  been  faid,  to  employ  any  argu- 
ments to  prove,  that  the  communication  of  motion 
by  impulfe,  is  as  unaccountable  as  any  other  phe- 
nomenon in  nature.  Thofe  philofophers  who  have 
attended  at  all  to  the  fubje<3: ; even  they  who 
have  been  the  leaft  fcepticai  with  refpeft  to  caufe 
and  efieft,  and  who  have  admitted  a neceifary  coH" 
nexion  among  phyfical  events,  have  been  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  difcover  any 
neceflary  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion.. 
Hence,  fome  of  them  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  impulfe  only  roufes  the  activity  of  the 
body,  and  that  the  fubfequent  motion  is  the  effedt 
of  this  a<fl:ivity,  conftantly  exerted.  Motion,^  ^ 

fays  one  writer,  “ is  adion  ; and  a continued  mo- 
tion implies  a continued  action.’’  The  impulfe 
is  only  the  caufe  of  the  beginning  of  the  motion : 
its  continuance  mufl:  be  the  efleft  of  fome 
other  caufe,  which  continues  to  aft  as  long 
‘‘  the  body  continues  to  move/'  The  attempt 
which  another  writer  of  great  learning  has  madcy 
to  revive  the  ancient  theory  of  mind,  has  arifen 
from  a fimilar  view  of  the  fubjeft  before  us.  He 
could  difcover  no  neceflary  connexion  between  im* 
pulfe  and  motion  ; and  concluded,  that  the  impulfe 
was  only  the  occajion  of  the  motion,  the  beginning 
and  continuance  of  which,  he  afcribed  to  the  con- 
tinued agency  of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  is 
animated. 

Although,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a moment's 
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confideration,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  coti>s 
nexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  of  the  con* 
nexion  between  fire  and  any  of  the  effects  we  fee  it 
produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feem  to  have 
confidered  the  produffion  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as 
almoil  the  only  phyfical  fa<^  which  flood  in  need  of 
no  explanation;  When  we  fee  one  body  attrad: 
another  at  a diftance,  our  curioflty  is  roufed,  and 
we  inquire  how  the  connexion  is  carried  on  between 
them.  But  when  we  fee  a body  begin  to  move  in 
confequence  of  an  impulfe  which  another  has  given 
it,  we  inquire  no  farther  :■  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  a fad;  fufliciently  accounted  for,  if  it  can  be 
lliewm  to  be  a cafe  of  impulfe.  This  diflindion, 
between  motion  produced  by  impulfe  and  the  other 
phenomena  of  nature,  we  are  led,  in  a great  meaf* 
ure,  to  make,  by  confounding  together  efficient  and 
phyllcal  caufes  ; and  by  applying  to  the  latter, 
maxims  which  have  properly  a reference  only  to 
the  former.“ Another  circumftance,  likewife,  has 
probably  conflderable  influence  : that,  as  it  is  by 
means  of  impulfe  alone,  that  we  ourfelves  have  a 
power  of  moving  external  objeds;  this  fad  is  more 
familiar  to  us  from  our  iniuncy  than  any  other  | 
and  flrikes  us  as  a fad  which  is  neceflary,  and  which 
could  not  have  happened  otherwife^  Some  v/riters 
have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  pretend  that,  although 
the  experiment  had  never  been  made,  the  commu- 
nication of  motion  by  impulfe,  might  have  been 
predided  by  reafoning  a priori,^ 

From  the  foilowung  paifage,  in  one  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  letters  to  Dr.  Bently,  it  appears,  that  he 
fuppofed  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe, 
to  be  a phenomenon  much  more  explicable,  than 
that  a connexion  fhould  fubflft  between  two  bodies 
placed  at  a diftance  from  each  other,  without  any 

. * See  an  anfwer  to  Ldi'cI  Kaim’s  Efiay  on  Modon  *,  by 
John  Stewart,  M.  D. 
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Intervening  medium.  It  is  inconceivable,’’  fays 
he,  that  inanimate  brute  matter  iliould,  without 
the  mediation  of  fometliing  eife  which  is  not  ma^ 
^terial,  operate  upon,  and  affed  other  matters 
without  mutual  contad:  ; as  it  mufl:  do,  if  gravi- 
tation,  in  the  fenfe  of  Epicurus,  be  effential  and 
inherent  in  it.  And  this  is  one  reafon  why  I de- 
fired  that  you  would  not  afcribe  innate  gravity 
to  me.  That  gravity  fliould  be  innate,  inherent, 
and  eflential  to  matter,  fo  that  one  body  may  act 
on  another,  through  a vacuum,  without  the  me- 
diation  of  any  thing  elfe,  by  and  through  which 
their  adion  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one 
to  another,  is  to  me  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  that  I 
“ believe  no  man  who  has,  in  philofophical  mat- 
ters,  a competent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever 
fall  into  it.” 

With  this  paflage  I fo  far  agree,  as  to  allov/  that  1 
it  is  impofiible  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  one 
body  ads  on  another  at  a diftance,  through  a va- 
cuum. But  I cannot  admit  that  it  removes  the 
difficulty  to  fuppofe,  that  the  two  bodies  are  in 
adual  contad.  That  one  body  may  be  tlie  efficient 
caufe  of  the  motion  of  another  body  placed  at  a 
diftancefrom  it,  I do  by  no  means  afiert  but  only  r 
that  we  have  as  good  reafon  to  believe  that  this  may 
be  poffible,  as  to  believe  that  any  natural  event  is 
the  efficient  caufe  of  another. 

I have  been  led  into  this  very  long  difquifition, 
concerning  efficient  and  phyfical  caufes,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of 
perception  ; all  of  which  appear  to  me,  to  have 
taken  rife  from  the  fame  prejudice,  which  I have 
already  remarked  to  have  had  fo  extenfive  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  fpeculations  of  natural  philofophers. 
That,  in  the  cafe  of  the  perception  of  difiant  ob- 
jeds,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  fufped,  either 
fomething  to  be  emitted  from  the  objed  to  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe,  or  fome  medium  to  intervene  betwen 
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the  objeft  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  for- 
mer may  communicate  an  impulfe  to  the  latter  ; 
appears  from  the  common  modes  of  expreflion  on 
the  fubje^V,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages* 
In  our  own,  for  example,  we  frequently  hear  the 
vulgar  fpeak  of  light  ftriking  the  eye  ; not  in  con- 
fequence  of  any  philofophical  theory  they  have  been 
taught,  but  of  their  own  crude  and  undirefted  fpec- 
ulations.  Perhaps  there  are  few  men  among  thofe 
who  have  attended  at  all  to  the  hiftory  of  their 
own  thoughts,  wdio  will  not  recolledt  the  influence 
of  thefe  ideas,  at  a period  of  life  long  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  philofophical  fludies.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  conceived  more  fimple  and  natural  than 
their  origin.  When  an  objecl  is  placed  in  a certain 
lituation  with  refped  to  a particular  organ  of  the 
body,  a perception  arifes  in  the  mind  : when  the 
object  isTemoved,  the  perception  ceafes.  *Hence 
we  are  led  to  apprehend  fome  connexion  between 
the  object  and  the  perception  ; and  as  we  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  believe,  that  matter  produces  its  effedts 
by  impulfe,  we  conclude,  that  there  muft  be  fome 
material  medium  intervening  between  the  objedl 
and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  impulfe  is  com- 
municated from  the  one  to  the  other. — ^That  this 
is  really  the  cafe,  I do  not  mean  to  difpute.  I think, 
however  it  is  evident,  that  the  exiflence  of  fuch 
a medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  appear  a priori  ; 
and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  have  given 
rife  to  a univerfal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they 
were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  fup- 
port  of  their  opinion, 

* Turn  perro  varies  rerum  fentimus  odores, 

Nec  tamen  ad  nareis  venienteis  ccrnimus  imquam  ; 

Nec  calidos  ‘.aeftus  tuimur,  nec  frigora  quimus 
Ufurpare  oculis,  nec  voces  cernere  luemus  ; 

Q^uae  tamen  omnia  corporea  conftare  neceffe  ’ll 
Natura  ; quoniam  fenfus  impellere  puflimt. 

Lucret.  lib.  i,  p.  299. 
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Nor  is  It  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  objed  and  the  organ  of  fenfe,  that  philo- 
fophers  have  had  recourfe  to  the  theory  of  impulfc. 
They  have  imagined  that  the  impreffion  on  the  organ 
of  fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  in  a fimilar 
manner.  As  one  body  produces  a change  in  the 
fiate  of  another  by  impulfe,  fo  it  has  been  iuppofed, 
that  the  external  objeft  produces  perception,  (which 
is  a change  in  the  fiate  of  the  mind)  firft,  by  fome 
material  impreffion  made  on  the  organ  of  fenfe  ; and 
fecondly,by fome  material  impreffion  communicated 
from  the  organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and 
brain.  Thele  fuppofitions,  indeed,  as  I had  occa- 
lion  already  to  hint,  were,  in  the  ancient  theories  of 
perception,  rather  implied  than  exprelTed but  by 
modern  philofophers,  they  have  been  flated  in  the 
form  of  explicit  prepofitions.  As  to  the  manner 
fays  Mr.  Locke,  in  which  bodies  produce  ideas 
in  us  ; it  is  manifeftly  by  impulfe,  the  only  way 
which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in.’^* 
And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  although  he  does  not  fpeak 
of  an  hnpulfe  made  on  the  mind,  plainly  proceeded 
on  the  principle,  that,  as  matter  can  only  move  mat- 
ter by  impulfe,  fo  no  connexion  could  be  carried  on 
between  matter  and  mindjUnlefs  the  third  were  pref- 
ent  (as  he  expreffes  it)  to  the  matter  from  which 
the  laft  impreffion  is  communicated.  Is  not” 
(fays  he)  the  fenforium  of  animals,  the  place 
“ where  the  fentient  fubftance  is  prefent ; and  to 
which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  are  brought, 
through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may 
be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  ?” 
Dr.  Clarke  has  exprelTed  the  fame  idea  fall  more 
confidently,  in  the  following  paffage  of  one' of  his 
letters  to  Leibnitz,  ^ Without  being  prefentf  to 

Effay  on  Human  Under fianding,  book  ii.  ch.  vlii.  § I L 
f This  phrafe  ©f  ‘‘  the  foul  hehig  prefent  to  the  images  of 
external  ebje<^s^  has  been  iifed  by  many  philofophers,  lince 
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the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  the  foul  could 
not  poflibly  perceive  them.  A living  fubftance 
can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  prefent.  No- 
thing  can  any  more  a^t,  or  be  afted  upon,  where 
it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  when  it  is  not.^^ 
How  body  as  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,’^ 
(fays  Dr.  Porterfieldf)  I know  not ; but  this  I am 
‘‘  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  aH,  or  be  aHed 
upon,  where  it  is  not ; and  therefore,  our  mind 
can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper 
modifications,  and  the  various  ftates  of  the  fenfo- 
rium,  to  which  it  is  prefent ; fo  that  it  is  not  the 
external  fun  or  moon,  which  are  in  the  heavens, 
which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their  image 
or  reprefentation,  impreffed  upon  the  fenforium. 
How  the  foul  of  a feeing  man  fees  thefe  images, 
or  how  it  fees  thofe  ideas,  from  fuch  agitations  in 
the  fenforium,  I know  not ; but  I am  fure  it  can 
never  perceive  the  external  bodies  themfelves  to 
which  it  is  not  prefent.^^ 

tbe  time  af  Des  Cartes  ; evidently  from  a defre  to  avoid  the 
abferdity  of  fuppoling,  that  images  of  extenfion  and  figure 
can  cxift  in  an  unextended  mind. 

Oua:risf  ’ (fays  Des  Cartes  himfelf,  in  replying  to  the  ob- 
jeflions  of  one  of  his  antagonifts)  ‘^quomodo  exiftimem  in  me 
fubjetho  inextenfo  recipi  poffe  fpeciem,  ideamve  corporis 
quod  cxtenfum  eft.  Refpondeo  nullam  fpeciem  corpore- 
am  in  mente  recipi,  fed  puram  intelleclionem  tarn  rei  cpr- 
porese  quain  incorporese  fieri  abfque  ulla  fpecie  corporea ; 
ad  imaginationem  Vero,  qme  non  nift  de  rebus  corporeis 
efte  poteft,  opus  quidem  efle  fpecie  quje  fit  venim  cor- 
porus,  et  ad  quam  tnens  fe  applicety  fed  non  quae  in  mente 
recipfatur.’^-— It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  philofopher 
fuppofed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  exift  in  the  hrauiy  and  not 
in  the  mind.  Mr.  Locke’s  exprefficns  fometimes  imply  the 
one  fuppofition,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

f See  his  Treatife  on  the  Eye,  vd.  ji.  p.  S56. 
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The  fame  train  of  thinking,  which  had  led 
thefe  philofophers  to  fuppofe,  that  external  objeds 
ftre  perceived  by  means  of  fpecies  proceeding  from 
the  objed  to  the  mind,  or  by  means  of  fome  materi- 
al imprelEon  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain,  has 
fuggeited  to  a late  writer  a very  different  theory ; 
that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  an  external  objeft, 
quits  the  body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objeft  of  per- 
ception. “ The  mind,”  (fay  the  learned  author 
of  Ancient  Metaphyfics)  is  not  where  the  body  is, 
when  it  perceives  what  is  diftant  from  the  body, 
either  in  time  or  place,  becaufe  nothing  can  aA, 
but  when,  and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind  adts 
when  it  perceives.  The  mind,  therefore,  of  ev- 
ery  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  a<Ts, 
and  by  confequence  exifts,  when  and  where  the 
body  is  not ; for  it  perceives  objedls  diftant  from 
the  body  both  in  time  and  place.”!  Indeed,  if 
we  take  for  granted,  that  in  perception  the  mind 
acis  upon  the  objedt,  or  the  objedf  upon  the  mind, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  max- 
im, that  nothing  can  adl  but  where  it  is,”  we  muft 
of  neceffity,  conclude,  either  that  objeds  are  per- 
ceived in  a way  ftmilar  to  what  is  fuppofed  in  the 
ideal  theory,  or  that  in  every  ad  of  perception,  the 
foul  quits  the  body,  and  Is  prefent  to  the  objed 

* The  flighteft  philofophy”  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  teacb©j> 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  but  an. 
“ image,  or  perception  ; and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  the  in- 
lets,  through  which  thefe  images  are  conveyed  ; without 
‘‘  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe  between 
“ the  mind  and  the  objed.  The  table,  which  we  fee,  feems 
to  diminifh,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it : but  the  real 
“ table,  which  exifts  independent  of  us,  fulfers  no  alteiv 
ation : it  was  therefore  nodiing  but  its  image  which  was 
prefent  to  the  mind.  Thefe”  (he  adds)  ‘‘  are  the  obvious 
didates  of  reafon.” 

Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Piiiiosophy. 
f Ant.  Met.  voL  ii.  p.  30^. 
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perceived.  And  accordingly,  this  alternative  is 
exprefsly  ftated  by  ?dalebranch-e  ; who  differs  how- 
ever, from  the  writer  laft  quoted, in  the  choice  which 
he  makes  of  his  hypothefis  ; and  even  refls  his  proof 
of  its  truth  on  the  improbability  of  the  other  opin- 
ion. “ I fuppofe,"'  fays  he,  that  every  one  will 
grant,  that  we  perceive  not  external  objedis  im- 
mediately,  and  of  themfelves.  We  fee  the  fun 3, 
the  liars,  and  an  infinity  of  objeds  without  us  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  ail  likely  that,  upon  fuch  occafions 
the  foul  failles  out  of  the  body,  in  order  to  be 
prefent  to  the  objeds  perceived.  She  fees  them 
not,  therefore,  by  themfelves  ; and  the  immedi- 
ate  objed  of  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  perceived, 
but  fomething  which  is  intimately  united  to  the 
“ foul ; and  it  is  that  which  I call  an  idea ; fo  that 
by  the  word  idea,  I underhand  nothing  elfe  here 
but  that  which  is  neared  to  the  mind  when  we 
perceive  any  objed.  It  ought  to  be  carefuUy  ob- 
ferved,  that,  in  order  to  the  mind^s  perceiving 
any  objed,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  idea 
of  that  objed  be  adually  prefent  to  it.  Of  this 
it  is  not  poffible  to  doubt.  The  things  which  the 
foul  perceives,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  ei- 
ther  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  fouL  ^ 
Thofe  that  are  in  the  foul,  are  its  own  thoughts  : 
that  is  to  fay,  aU  its  different  modifications.  The 
foul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  thefe 
things.  But  with  regard  to  things  without  the 
foul  we  cannot  perceive  them,  but  by  means  of 
ideas.^"^ 

To  thefe  quotations,  I fliall  add  another,  which 
contains  the  opinion  of  Bufibn  upon  the  fubjed. 
As  I do  not  underhand  it  fo  completely,  as  to  be 
able  to  tranflate  it  in  a manner  intelligible  to  my- 
felf,  I fliall  tranferibe  it  in  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor. 

“ L’ame  s’unit  intimement  a tel  objet 
plat,  la  dihance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rlcn  ne 
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pent  niiire  a certe  union  lorfque  Fame  la  vent  t 
elle  fe  fait  et  fe  fait  en  un  inftant ....  la  volunte 
n’ft-elle  done  qu’un  mouvement  corporel,  et  ia 
contemplation  un  ilmple  attouchment  1 C omment 
cet  attouchment  pourroitdl  fe  faire  fur  un  objet 
doigne,  fur  un  fujet  abftrait  ? Comment  pourro- 
it-il  s’operer  en  un  inftant  indivifible  ? A-t-on  ja- 
mais  con9U  du  mouvement,  fans  qu’il  y eut  de 
Fefpace  et  du  terns  ? La  volunte,  ft  e’eft  un  mouve- 
ment,  n’eft  done  pas  un  mouvement  materiel,  et 
ft  I’union  de  lame  e fon  objet  eft  un  attouchment, 
un  contaeft,  cet  attouchment  ne  fe  fait-il  pas  au 
loin  ? ce  contad  n’eft  il  pas  une  pendration 
All  thefe  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken 
rife,  firft,  from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  objed 
of  philofophy,  and  an  application  of  the  fame  general 
maxims  to  phyfical  and  to  efficient  caufes  ; and  fe- 
eondly,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  we  underftand 
the  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  better 
than  any  other  phyfical  fad.  From  the  detail  which 
I have  given,  it  appears  how  extenfive  an  influence 
this  prejudice  has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  nat- 
ural philofophers  and  of  metephyficians. 

In  the  foregoing  reafonings,  I have  taken  for 
granted,  that  motion  may  be  produced  by  impulfe ; 
and  have  contented  myfelf  with  aflerting,  that  this 
fad  is  not  more  explicable,  than  the  motions  which 
the  Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation ; or  than  the 
intercourfe  which  is  carried  on  between  the  mind 
and  external  objeds  in  the  cafe  of  perception.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  fome  of  the  ableft  philofo- 
phers in  Europe  are  now  fatisfied,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  motion  being  in  any  cafe 
produced  by  the  adual  contad  of  two  bodies  ; but 
that  very  ftrong  proofs  may  be  given,  of  the  abfo- 
lute  impoffibility  of  fuch  a fappofition  : and  hence 
they  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  all  the  effeds 
which  are  commonly  referred  to  impulfe,  arife  from 
a power  of  repulfion,  extending  to  a fmall  and  imper^ 
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ceptible  diflance  round  every  element  of  matter,*^ 
If  this  dodrine  {hail  be  confirmed  by  future  fpecu- 
lations  in  phyfics  it  muft  appear  to  be  a curious  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  that  philofophers 
have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace 
all  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  fome  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  to  a general  faft,  which  upon 
an  accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  exift- 
ence. — do  not  make  this  obfervation  with  a view 
to  depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe  philofophers  ; for, 
although  the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  were  completely 
eftablifhed,  it  would  not  diminifh,  in  the  fmalleft 
degree,  the  value  of  thofe  phyfical  inquiries,  which 
have  proceeded  on  the  common  hypothecs,  with 
refpedt  to  impulfe.  The  laws  which  regulate  the 
communication  of  motion,  in  the  cafe  of  apparent 
contact,  are  the  moil  general  facts  we  obferve 
among  the  terreftial  phenomena  ; and  they  are,  of 
all  phyfical  events,  thofe  which  are  the  moft  familiar 
to  us,  from  our  earlieft  infancy.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  only  natural  but  proper, that  philofophers  fhould 
begin  their  phyfical  inquiries,  with  attempting  to 
rerer  to  thefe,  (which  are  the  moft  general  laws  of 
nature,  expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,) 
the  particular  appearance  they  wifhed  to  explain. 
And,  if  ever  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould  be 
completely  eftabliflied,  it  will  have  no  other  effect, 
than  to  refolve  thefe  laws  into  fome  principle  ftill 
more  general,  without  affecfting  the  folidity  of  the 
common  dodlrine,  fo  far  as  it  goes. 


SECTION  IIL 

Of  Dr,  Reid^s  speculation  on  the  Subjed  of  Fer^ 

eeptlon, 

■ ' IT  was  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  feepti- 
cal  conclufions  which  Bifliop  Berkley  and  Mr.  Hume 
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had  deduced  from  the  ancient  theories  of  percep- 
tion, that  Dr*  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  quef- 
tion  ; ^nd  he  appears  to  me  to  have  fliewn  in  the 
moft  fatisfadory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are 
perfedly  hypothetical,  but  that  the  fuppofitions 
they  involve,  are  abfurd  and  impoffible.  His  reaf- 
onings,  on  this  part  of  our  conftitution,  undoubt- 
edly  form  the  moft  important  acceffion  which  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind  has  received  firice 
the  time  of  Mr.  Locke* 

But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  match  pains 
to  overturn  the  old  ideal  fyllem,  he  has  not  ventur- 
€d  to fubRitute  any  hypothefis  of  his  own  in  its 
place*  And,  indeed,  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  limits  which  nature  has  prefcribed  to  our 
philofophical  inquiries,  to  think  of  indulging  his  cu- 
riofity,  in  fuch  unprofitable  fpeculations.  iUl  there- 
fore, that  he  is  to  be  iinderftood  as  aiming  at,  in  his 
inquiries  concerning  our  perceptive  powers,  is  to 
give  a precife  Rate  of  the  fact,  diveRed  of  all  theo- 
retical exprefiions  ; in  order  to  prevent  philofo- 
phers  from  impofing  on  themfeives  any  longer,  by 
words  without  meaning  y and  to  extort  from  them 
an  acknowledgment,  that,  with  refpeft  to  the  pro- 
cef§  of  nature  in  perception,  they  are  no  lefs  igno- 
rant than  the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid*s  reafonings, 
on  the  fubjed  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  which 
they  are  fubfervient  may  appear  to  fome  to  be  of  no 
very  confiderable  importance  ; but  the  truth  is,  that  i/ 
one  of  the  moR  valuable  elfeds  of  genuine  philofo-  l 
phy,  is  to  remind  us  the  limited  powers  of  the  hu-  jj 
man  underRanding  ; and  to  revive  thofe  natural | 
feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration,  at  the  fpedacle 
of  the  univerfe,  which  are  apt  to  languilh,  in  confe- 
quence  of  long  familiarity.  The  moR  profound  dif. 
coveries  which  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  re 
fearches,  inRead  ©f  laying  open  to  our  view  the  ef-* 
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ficient  catifes  of  natural  appearances,  lead  to  a con- 
fellion  of  human  ignorance  ; for  while  they  flatter 
the  pride  of  man,  and  increafe  his  power,  by  enab- 
ling him  to  trace  the  Ample  and  beautiful  laws  by 
which  phyflcal  events  are  regulated,  they  call  his  at- 
tention, at  the  fame  time,  to  thofe  general  and  ulti- 
mate fad:s  which  bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
knowledge  ; and  which,  by^evincing  to  him  the  op- 
eration of  powers,  whofenature  muft  forever  remain 
unknown,  ferve  to  remind  him  of  the  infuiAciency 
of  his  faculties  to  penetrate  the  feerets  of  the  uni- 
verfe*  Wherever  we  direct  our  inquiries  ; wheth- 
er to  the  anatomy  and  phyAology  of  animals,  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chemical  attractions 
and  repulAons,  or  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ; we  perpetually  perceive  the  effeCts  of  pow- 
ers which  cannot  belong  to  matter.  To  a certain 
length  we  are  able  to  proceed ; but  in  every  refearch 
we  meet  with  a line,  which  no  induitry  nor  ingenu- 
ity can  pafs.  It  is  a line  too,  which  is  marked  with 
fuflicient  diftinCtnefs  ; and  which  no  mannowThinks 
of  pafling,  who  has  juft  views  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  philofophy.  It  forms  the  feparation  between 
that  held  which  falls  under  the  furvey  of  the  phyA- 
cal  inquirer,  and  that  unknowm  region,  of  which, 
though  it  was  neceffary  that  we  Ihould  be  aflured 
of  the  exiftence,  in  order  to  lay  a foundation  for  the 
doctrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleafed 
the  Author  of  the  univerfe  to  reveal  to  us  the  won- 
ders, in  this  infant  ftate  of  our  being.  It  w^as,  in 
faCt,  chiefly  by  tracing  out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon 
did  fo  much  fervice  to  fcieiice. 

BeAde  this  effect,  which  is  common  to  all  our  phi- 
lofophical  purfuits,  of  imprefting  th  - mind  with  a 
fenfe  of  that  rnyfterious  agency,  or  efficiency,  into 
which  general  laws  muft  be  refolved  ; they  have  a 
tendency,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive  thofe  emotions  of 
wonder  and  of  curiofity,  wdiich  the  appearances  of 
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nature  are  fo  admirably  fitted  to  excite  ; but  which 
they  ceafe  to  produce,  in  confequence  of  long  famil- 
iarity. In  order  to  counterad:  the  influence  of  hab- 
it in  weakening  thefe  emotions,  it  is  neceffary  either 
to  lead  the  attention  to  fads  which  are  calculated 
to  ftrike  by  their  novelty,  or  to  prefent  to  the  mind  I 
familiar  appearances  in  a new  light : and  fuch  are  1 
the  neceflary  and  obvious  effeds  of  philofophical  in-  j 
quiries  ; fometimes  extending  our  views  to  parts  of 
nature  which  are  removed  from  vulgar  obfervation;  i 
and  fometimes  correding  our  firft  apprehenfions 
with  refped  to  ordinary  events. — ^The  communica- 
tion of  motion  by  impulfe,  (as  I already  hinted,)  is 
as  unaccountable  as  any  phenomenon  we  know  ; 
and  yet,  moft  men  are  difpofed  to  confider  it,  as  a 
fad  which  does  not  refult  from  will,  but  from  ne- 
ceflity.  To  fuch  men,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  dired 
their  attention  to  the  univerfal  law  of  gravitation  ; 
which,  although  not  more  wonderful  in  itfelf,  than 
the  common  effeds  of  impulfe,  is  more  fitted  by  its 
novelty,  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  excite 
their  curiofity.  If  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  ftiould 
ever  be  eftabliflied  on  a fatisfadory  foundation,  it 
would  have  this  tendency  in  a ftili  more  remarkable 
degree,  by  teaching  us  that  the  communication  of 
motion  by  impulfe,  (which  we  are  apt  to  confider 
as  a neceffary  truth,)  has  no  exiftence  in  nature  ; 
and  that  every  cafe  in  which  it  appears  to  our  fenfes 
to  take  place,  is  a phenomenon  no  lefs  inexplicabley 
than  that  principle  of  attradion  which  binds  toge- 
ther the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

If  fuch,  however,  be  the  effeds  of  our  philofoph- 
ical purfuits  when  fuccefsfully  conduded,  it  muft  be 
confeffed  that  the  tendency  of  imperfed  or  erron- 
eous theories  is  widely  different.  By  a fpecious  fo- 
lution  of  infuperable  difficulties,  they  fo  dazzle  and 
bewilder  the  underftanding,  as  at  once  to  prevent  us 
from  advancing,  with  fteadinefs,  towards  the  limit 
of  human  knowledge  j and  from  perceiving  the  ex- 
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iilience  of  a region  beyond  it,  into  which  philofoph'f 
is  not  permitted  to  enter*  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  the 
bnhneis  of  genuine  fcience  to  unmafk  the  impotture^ 
and  to  point  out  clearly,  both  to  the  learned  and  to 
the  vulgar,  what  reafon  can,  and  what  fhe  cannot 
accompliili.  This,  I apprehend,  has  been  done,  with 
f efpecl  to  the  hiftory  of  our  perceptions,  in  the  moil 
fatisfaclory  manner,  by  Dr.  Reid.- — When  a per- 
foil  little  accuftomed  to  metaphyfical  fpeculations  is 
told,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  volition,  there  are  certain 
imdiible  huids,  propagated  from  the  mind  to  the  or- 
gan which  is  moved  ; and  that,  in  the  cafe  of  per- 
ception, the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  the  external 
objecl  are  made  known  to  us  by  means  of  fpeeies,  or 
phantafms,  or  images  which  are  prefent  to  the  mind 
in  the  fenforium  ; lie  is  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  mind  and  matter  is  much  lefsmyf- 
terioiis  than  he  had  fuppofed ; and,  that,  although 
thefe  expreffions  may  not  convey  to  him  any  very 
diftindt  meaning, their  import  is  perfectly  underftood 
by  philofophers.  It  is  now,  I think,  pretty  general- 
ly acknowledged  by  phyhologiils,  that  the  influence 
of  the  will  over  the  body,  is  a myflery  which  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  unfolded  ; but,  fmgular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, Dr.  Reid  was  the  fiiR  perfon  who  had  courage 
to  lay  completely  afide  all  the  common  hypothetical 
language  concerning  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the 
difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  a plain  flatement 
of  the  fafr.  To  what  then,  it  may  be  afked,  does 
this  flatement  amount  ? — Merely  to  this  ; that  the 
mind  is  fo  formed,  that  certain  impreffions  produ- 
ced on  our  organs  of  fenfe  by  external  objeffs,  are 
followed  by  correfpondent  fenfations;  and  that  thefe 
fenfations,  (which  have  no  more  refemblance  to  the 
qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a language  have 
to  the  things  they  denote)  are  followed  by  a per- 
ception of  the  exifeence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies 
by  which  the  impreffions  are  made  ; that  all  the 
Iteps  of  this  procefs  are  equally  incomprehenfible  ^ 
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utid  that,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the  con* 
trary,  the  connexion  between  the  fenfation  and  the 
perception,  as  well  as  that  between  the  iTripreiTioni 
and  the  fenfation,  may  be  both  arbitrary : that  it 
is  therefore  by  no  means  impoflible,  that  our  fenfa- 
tions  may  be  merely  the  occafions  on  which  the 
correfpondent  perceptions  are  excited  ; and  that  at 
any  rate,  the  confideration  of  thefe  fenfations,  which 
are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on  the 
manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
exiftence  and  qualities  of  ]x)dyc  From  this  view 
of  the  fubje6t,  it  follows,  that  it  is  external  objects 
themfelves,  and  not  any  fpecies  or  images  of  thefe 
objects,  that  the  mind  perceives ; and  that  although 
by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  certain  fenfations 
are  rendered  the  conftant  antecedents  of  our  per-' 
ceptions,  yet  it  is  juft  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our 
perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  means,  as  it  would 
be,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  mind,  were  all 
at  once  infpired  with  them,  without  any  concomi- 
tant fenfations  whatever. 

Thefe  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our 
various  perceptions;  and  they  evidently  ftrike  at  the 
root  of  all  the  common  theories  upon  the  fabjed. 
The  laws,  however,  which  regulate  thefe  percep- 
tions, are  different  in  the  cafe  of  the  different  fenfes 
and  form  a very  curious  objed  of  philofophical  inqui- 
j ry.  Thofe,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the  acquir- 
I ed  perceptions  of  fight,  lead  to  fome  very  interefting 
I and  important  fpeculations ; and,  I think,  have  ne- 
i ver  yet  been  explained  in  a manner  completely  fati-s- 
I factory.  To  treat  of  them  in  detail,  does  not  fall 
I under  the  plan  of  this  work;  but  I fliall  have  occaffon 
I to  make  a few  remarks  on  them,  in  the  chapter  on 
i Conception. 

In  oppofftion  to  what  I have  here  obferved  on  the 
'importance  of  Dr.  Reid’s  fpeculations  concerning 
lOur  perceptive  powers,  I am  fenffble  it  may  be  urged 
that  they  amount  merely  to  a negative  difcovery  ; 
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and  it  is  poffible,  that  fome  may  even  be  forward  to 
remark,  that  it  was  nnnecelTary  to  employ  fo  much 
labour  and  ingenuity  as  he  has  done  to  overthrow  an 
hypothefis  of  which  a plain  account  would  have  been 
a iufficient  refutation.  To  fuch  perfons,  I would 
beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  that,  although,  in  confequence 
of  the  jufter  views  in  pneumatology,  which  now  be« 
gin  to  prevail,  (chiefly,  I believe,  in  confequence  of 
Dr.  Reid’s  writings)  the  ideal  fyftem  may  appear 
to  many  readers  unphilofophical  and  puerile;  yet  the 
calc  was  very  different  when  this  author  entered  up- 
on his  inquiries  ; and  I may  even  venture  to  add, 
that  few  pofitive  difcoveries,  in  the  whole  hiflory  of 
fcience  can  be  mentioned,  which  found  a jufter  claim 
to  literary  reputation,  than  to  have  dete^ed,  fo 
clearly  and  unanfwerably,  the  fallacy  of  an  hypoth- 
eiis,  which  has  defcended  to  us  from  the  earlieft 
ages  of  philofophy  ; and  which,  in  modern  times, 
has  not  only  ferved  to  Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the 
bafis  of  their  fceptical  fyftems,  but  was  adopted  as 
an  indifputable  truth  by  Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by 
Newton. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  origin  of  our  Knowledge. 

THE  philofophers  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  by  the 
theory  of  ideas,  and  who  took  for  granted,  that  in 
every  exertion  of  thought  there  exifts  in  the  mind 
fome  object  diftind:  from  the  thinking  fubftance, 
were  naturally  led  to  inquire  whence  thefe  ideas 
derive  their  origin  ; in  particular,  whether  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  mind  from  without  by  means  of 
the  fenfes,  or  from  part  of  its  original  furniture  ? 
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With  refped  to  this  queftipn^the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  were  various ; hut  as  the  influence  of  thefe 
opinions  on  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  the  prefent  age 
is  not  very  coniiderable,  it  is  not  neceffary,  for  any 
of  the  purpofes  I have  in  view  in  this  work,  to  con- 
fider  them  particularly.  The  moderns,  too,  have 
been  much  divided  on  the  fubject ; fome  holding 
with  Des  Cartes,  that  the  mind  is  furniflied  with 
certain  innate  ideas  ; others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that 
all  our  ideas  may  be  traced  from  fenfation  and  re-^ 
flection  ; and  many,  (efpecially  among  the  later  met- 
aphyficians  in  France)  that  they  may  be  ail  traced 
from  fenfation  alone. 

Of  thefe  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  deferves 
more  particularly  our  attention  ; and  it  has  ferved 
as  the  bahs  of  moil  of  the  metaphyiical  fyftemswhich 
have  appeared  flnce  his  time  ; and  as  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our  ideas 
from  fenfation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

In  order  to  convey  a juft  notion  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is 
neceffary  to  remark,  that  he  refers  to  fenfation,  all 
the  ideas  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  receive  by  the 
external  fenles  ; our  ideas,  for  exa.mple,  of  colours^ 
of  fouiids,  of  hardnefs,  of  extenfion,  of  motion  ; 
and,  in  fliort,  of  all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  mat- 
ter ; to  reflection,  the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  op« 
erations  which  we  derive  from  confcioufnefs  ; our 
ideas,  for  example,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of 
volition,  of  pleafure,  and  of  pain,  lliefe  two  four- 
ces  according  to  him,  furnifli  us  with  all  our  Ample 
ideas,  and  the  only  power  which  the  mind  poffeffes 
over  them,  is  to  perform  certain  operations,  in  the 
way  of  compofltion,  abftraftion,  generalifation,  &c« 
on  the  materials  wliich  it  thus  cotie&s  in  the  courfe 
of  its  experience.  The  laudable  deflre  of  Mr.  Locke^ 
to  introduce  preciflon  a perfpicuity  into  metaphy- 
iical fpeculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind 
againft  error  in  general,  natu rally  orepoifelTed  him 
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in  favour  of  a dodrine,  which,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  was  intelligible  and  fimple  ;; 
and  which,  by  fuggefting  a method,  apparently  ea- 
ly  and  palpable,  of  anylyling  our  knowledge  into  its 
elementary  principles,  feemed  to  furnilh  an  antidote 
againft  thofe  prejudices  which  liad  been  favoured  by 
the  hypothecs  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  now  a conlid- 
erable  time  lince^  this  fundamental  principle  of  Mr. 
Locke’s  fyftem  began  to  lofe  its  authority  in  Eng- 
land ; and  the  fceptical  conclufions,  which  it  had 
been  employed  to  fupport  by  fome  later  writers,  fur- 
iiifhed  its  opponents  with  very  plaufible  arguments 
againft  it.-  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particu- 
lar, frequently  mentions  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Locke, 
and  always  in  terms  of  high  indignation.  ^‘Mark,’^ 
(lays  he,  in  one  palTage,)  “ the  order  of  things,  ac- 
cording  to  the  account  of  our  later  metaphylicians» 
Kirft,  comes  that  huge  body  the  fenfible  world. 
“ Then  this,  and  its  attributes,  beget  fenfible  ideas. 
Then,  out  of  fenfible  ideas,  by  a kind  of  lopping 
and  pruning,  are  made  ideas  intelligible,  whether 
fpedfic  or  general.  Thus,  fiiould  they  admit  that 
mind  was  coeval  with  body ; yet,  till  body  gave 
it  ideas,  and  awaked  its  dormant  powers,  it  could 
at  befi:  have  been  nothing  more  than  a fort  of 
dead  capacity  ; for  innate  ideas  it  could  not  pofii- 
bly  have  any.”  And,  in  another  pafiage  : ‘‘  For 
my  own  part,  when  I read  the  detail  about  fenfa- 
^^ition  and  refledion,  and  am  taught  the  procefs  at 
large  how  my  ideas  are  all  generated,  I feem  to 
view  the  human  foul,  in  the  light  of  a crucible, 
“.where  truths  are  produced  by  a kind  of  logical 
“ chemiftry.” 

.If  Dr.  Reid’s  reafonings  on  the  fubjed  of  ideas 
be  admitted,  all  thefe  fpeculations  with  refpe(T  to 
their  origin  fall  to  the  ground  ; and  the  queftion 
to  which  they  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a quef- 
tion of  fa<T  j concerning  the  occafions  on  which  the 
mind  firll  led  to  form  thofe  fimple  notions  into 
which  bur  thoughts  may  be  analyfed,  and  which 
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n^y  be  confidered  as  the  principles  or  elements  of 
human  knowledge.  With  refped  to  many  of 
thefe  notions,  this  inquiry  involves  no  difficulty. 
No  one,  for  example,  can  be  at  a lofs  to  afcertain  the 
Gccafions  on  which  the  notions  of  colours  and  founds 
are  firft  formed  by  the  mind  : for  thefe  notions  are 
confined  to  individuals  who  are  poffelfed  of  partic- 
ular fenfes,  and  cannot,by  any  combination  of  words, 
be  conveyed  to  thofe  who  never  enjoyed  the  ufe  of 
them.  The  hiftory  of  our  notions  of  extention 
and  figure,  (which  may  be  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
by  the  exercife  either  of  fight  or  touch,)  is  not  al- 
together fo  obvious  ; and  accordingly,  it  has  been 
the  fubjed:  of  various  controverfies,.  To  trace  the 
origin  of  thefe,  and  of  our  other  fimple  notions 
with  refpedt  to  the  qualities  of  matter ; or,  in  other 
words,  to  defcribe  the  occafions  on  which,  by  the 
laws  of  our  nature,  they  are  fuggefted  to  the  mind, 
is  one  of  the  leading  objedts  of  Dr.  Reid’s  inquiry, 
in  his  analyfis  of  our  external  fenfes  ; in  which  he 
carefully  avoids  every  hypothefis  with  refpe^t  to 
the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  perception  and  of 
thought,  and  confines  himfelf  fcrupuloufly  to  a lit- 
eral ftatement  of  fad:s. — Similar  inquiries  to  thefe, 
may  be  propofed,  concerning  the  occafions  on  which 
we  form  the  notions  of  time^  of  motion^  of  number y 
of  caufatiouy  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others.  Thus 
it  has  been  obferved  by  different  authors,  that  eve- 
ery  perception  of  change  fuggefls  to  the  mind  the 
notion  of  a caufey  without  which  that  change  could 
not,  have  happened.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that, 
without  the  faculty  of  memory,  our  perceptive 
powers  could  never  have  led  us  to  form  the  idea  of 
motion,  I fhall  afterwards  fliew,  in  the  fequel  of 
this  work,  that  •without  the  fame  faculty  of  mem- 
ory, we  never  could  have  formed  the  notion  of 
time  ; and  that  without  the  faculty  of  abfi:ra(S:ion, 
we  could  not  have  formed  the  notion  of  num-> 

her, Such  inquiries,  with  refpecl  to  the  origin 

of  our  knov/iedge,  are  curious  and  important ; 
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and  if  conduced  with  judgment,  they  may  lead 
to  the  moft  certain  concliiiions  ; as  they  aim 
at  nothing  more  than  to  afcertain  fa<El:'s,  which,  al- 
though not  obvious  to  fuperficial  obfervers,  may 
yet  be  difcovered  by  patient  invehigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  juft  made 
on  our  notions  of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  num- 
ber, it  is  evident,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge  cannot  poffibly  be  dif- 
cuiled  at  the  commencement  of  fuch  a work  as 
this  ; but  that  it  muft  be  refumed  in  difFerent  parts 
of  it,  as  tliofe  faculties  of  the  mind  come  under 
our  view,  with  v/hich  the  formation  of  our  differ- 
ent fimpie  notions  is  conne<?ced. 

With  refpeft  to  the  general  queftion,  Whether 
all  our  knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from 
our  lenfations  r I iball  only  obferve  at  prfefent,  that 
the  opinion  we  form  concerning  it,  is  of  much  lefs 
confequence  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  That 
the  mind  cannot,  without  the  gTolieft  abfurdity, 

\ be  confidered  in  the  light  of  receptacle  which  is 
gradually  furnilhed  from  without,  by  materials 
introduced  by  the  channel  of  the  fenies  j nor  in  that 
of  a tabula  i-afa^  upon  which  copies  or  refemblancfes 
of  things  external  are  imprinted  ; I iiave  already 
fliewn  at  fuilicient  length.  Although,  therefore, 
we  fhould  acquiefce  in  the  conclufioii,  that,  with- 
out our  orrjrans  of  fenie,  the  mind  muft  have  re- 
mained  deftitute  of  knowledge,  this  conceftion 
could  have  no  tendenc^^  wdiatever  to  favor  the  prin- 
ciples of  materialifm  ; as  it  implies  nothing  mote 
than  that  the  irnpreiiions  made  on  our  fenfes  by 
external  objefts,  furnifh  the  occafions  on  which 
the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  conftitution,  is  led  to 
perceive  the  qualities  of  the  material  w orld,  and  to 
exert  all  the  different  modifications  of  thought  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

From  the  very  flight  view  of  tiie  fubje^f,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  already  given,  it  is  iufficient- 
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!y  evident,  that  this  dodrine,  which  refers  the  or- 
igin of  all  our  knowledge  to  the  occallons  furniilied 
by  fenfe,  mufl  be  received  with  many  limitations. 
That  thofe  ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  or 
reheclion,  (or,  in  other  words,  the  notions  which 
w^e  form  of  the  fubjefe  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,) 
are  not  fuggefted  to  the  mind  immediately  by  the 
fenfations  arifing  from  the  life  of  our  organs  of  per- 
ception, is  granted  on  all  hands  ; and  therefore 
the  amount  of  the  doffrine  now  mentioned,  is 
nothing  more  than  this  ; that  the  firft  occahons  on 
which  our  various  intelleOiual  faculties  are  exercifed 
are  furnilhed  by  the  impreffions  made  on  our  or- 
gans of  lenfe  ; and  confequently,  that,  without 
thefe  impreiiions,  it  v/ould  have  been  impoilible  for 
us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties^ 
Agreeably  to  this  explanation  of  the  dodcrine,  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  faid  with  plaufibility,  (and,  I am  in- 
clined to  believe,  with  truth 3)that  the  occahons  on 
tvhich  all  our  notions  are  formed,  are  fiirnifhed  ei- 
ther immedi'ately  or  ultimately  by  fenfe  *,  but,  if  I 
am  not  much  miftaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning 
which  is  commonly  annexed  to  the  do&ine,  either 
by  its  advocates  of  their  opponents.  One  thing  at 
leak  is  obvious,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  it  does  not  lead 
to  thofe  Gonfequences  which  have  interefied  one 
party  of  philofophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in 
its  refutation. 

There  is  another  very  important  ccnfideration 
which  deferves  our  attention  on  this  argument : 
that,  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  certain  impref- 
Hons  on  our  organs  of  fenfe  are  neceffary  to  aw^a- 
ken  the  mind  to  a confciouihefs  of  its  own  exiftence 
and  to  give  rife  to  the  exercife  of  its  various  facul- 
ties ; yet  all  this  might  have  happened,  without  our 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  material  world.  To  facilitate 
the  admiffion  of  this  propoiition,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
being  formed  in  every  other  refpect  like  man  ; but 
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polTeffed  of  no  fenfes,  excepting  thofe  of  hearing 
and  fmeliin^.  I make  choice  of  thefe  two  fenfes* 
becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  by  the  means  of  them 
alone,  we  never  could  have  arrived  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even  of 
the  exiftence  of  things  external.  Ail  tha.t  we  could 
poffibly  have  inferred  from  our  occafionai  fenfations 
of  fmell  and  found,  would  have  been,  that  there  ex- 
ifted  fome  unknown  caufe  by  which  they  were 
produced. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a particular  fenfation  to  be 
excited  in  the  mind  of  fuch  a being.  The  moment 
this  happens,  he  mull  necelfarily  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge of  two  fa(Ts  at  once  ; that  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  fenfation  ; and  that  of  his  own  exifence^  as  fen- 
tient  beins:.  After  the  fenfation  is  at  an  end,  he 
can  remember  he  felt  it ; he  can  conceive  that  he  feels 
it  again.  If  he  has  felt  a variety  of  different  fenfa- 
tions, he  can  compare  them  together  in  refpe<ft  of 
the  pleafure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him ; 
and  will  naturally  deftre  the  return  of  the  agreeable 
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fenfations,  and  be  afraid  of  the  return  of  thofe 
'^.Ehich  were  painful.  If  the  fenfation  of  fmell  and 
found  are  both  excited  in  his  mind  at  the  fame 
time,  he  can  attend  to  either  of  them  he  chufes,  and 
withdraw  his  attention  from  the  other : or  he  can 
withdraw  his  attention  from  both,  and  fix  it  on  fome 
fenfation  he  has  felt  formerly.  In  this  manner,  he 
might  be  led,  merely  by  fenfations  exifting  in  his 
mind,  and  conveying  to  him  no  information  con- 
cerning matter,  to  exercife  many  of  his  mo  ft  im- 
portant faculties ; and  amidft  all  thefe  difterent 
modifications  and  operations  of  his  mind,  he  would 
feel,  with  irrefiftable  conviction,  that  they  ail  be- 
long to  one  and  the  fame  fentient  and  intelligent 
being ; or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  ail  modi- 
fications and  operations  of  himfelf.- — I fay  nothing, 
at  prefent,  of  the  various  fimple  notions,  (or  fimple 
ideas,  as  they  are  commonly^  called)  which  would 
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arife  in  his  mind ; for  example,  the  ideas  of  number^ 
of  duration^  of  cmfe  and  effed^  of  perfonal  identity  ; 
all  of  which,  though  perfectly  unlike  his  fenfations 
could  not  fail  to  be  fuggefted  hy  means  of  them. 
Such  a being,  then,  might  know  all  that  we  know 
of  mind  at  prefent ; and  as  his  language  would  be 
appropriated  to  mind  folely,  and  not  borrowed 
by  analogy  from  material  phenomena,  he  w^ould 
even  poffefs  important  advantages  over  us  in  con- 
ducling  the  ftudy  of  pneumatology. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  fufficiently  appears, 
what  is  the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  doArine, 
which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our 
fenfations  ; and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true, 
(which  for  my  own  part,  I am  difpofed  to  do,  in 
the  fenfe  in  which  I have  now  explained  it)  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the 
operations  of  mind,  nor  even  many  of  thofe  notions 
which  are  commonly  fuggefted  to  us,  in  the firjl  in- 
Jiance^  by  the  perception  of  external  objefe,  are  7ie- 
cejfarily  fubfequeiit  to  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
or  even  of  the  exiftence  of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I have  offered  on  this  doc- 
trine, wall  not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  re* 
colled:  that,  although  it  has,  for  many  years  paft, 
been  a fubje<ft  of  controvery  in  England  it  contin- 
ues ftiil  to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  beft  philo- 
fophical  writers  in  France ; and  that  it  has  been 
employed  by  fome  of  them  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of 
materialifm  ; and  by  others  to  fliew,  that  the  intel- 
ledual  diftindions  between  man  and  brutes,  arife 
entirely  from  the  differences  in  their  animal  organ- 
ization, and  in  their  powers  of  external  perception. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

OF  ATTENTION^ 


WHEN  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  converfa- 
tiori,  or  occupied  with  any  fpeculation  that  is  in- 
terelHng  to  the  mind,  the  furrounding  obje&  either 
do  not  produce  in  us  the  perceptions  they  are  fitted 
to  excite ; or  thefe  perceptions  are  inftantly  forgot- 
ten. A clock,  for  example,  ma.y  ftrike  in  the  fame 
room  with  us,  without  our  being  able,  next  mo- 
ment, to  recollecf  whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

: In  thefe,  and  fimilar  cafes,  I believe,  it  is  com- 
monly taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  per- 
ceive the  external  objecd.  From  fome  analogous 
fa6ls,  however,  I am  inclined  to  fufped;  that  this 
opinion  is  not  well-founded.  A perfon  who  falls 
afleep  at  church,  and  is  fuddenly  awaked,  is  unable 
to  recoiled:  the  laft  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher  ; 
or  even  to  recoilecf  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  all.  And 
yet,  that  fleep  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers 
of  perception,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the 
preacher  were  to  make  a hidden  paufe  in  his  dif- 
cQurfe,  every  perfon  in  the  congregation  who  was 
afleep,  would  inftantly  awake.  In  this  cafe,  there- 
fore, it  appears,  that  a perfon  may  be  confcious  df  a 
perception,  v/ithout  being  able  afterwards  to  recoi- 
led it. 


Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  general  fact 
might  be  produced.  FFhen  we  read  a book,  (efpe- 
cially  in  a language  which  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to 
us)  we-  muft  perceive  fuccellively  every  different  let- 
ter, and  muft  afterwards  combine  thefe  letters  into 
fyllables  and  words  before  we  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  a fentence.  This  procefs,  however,  paf- 
fes  through  the  mind,  witliout  leaving  any  trace  in 


the  memory. 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical 


writers,  that,  in. 
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perceiving  the  diftances  of  vifible  objefts  from  the 
eye,  there  is  a judgment  of  the  underftandlng  ante- 
cedent to  the  perception.  In  feme  cafes,  this  judg- 
ment is  founded  on  a variety  of  circumftances  com- 
bined together  ; the  confirmation  of  the  organ  ne- 
ceifary  for  diftind  vifion  ; the  inclination  of  the  op- 
tic axes  : the  diftindnefs  or  indiftindnefs  of  the 
minute  parts  of  the  objed  ; the  diftances  of  the  in- 
tervening objeds  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
eye  ; and,  perhaps,  on  other  circumftances  befides 
thefe  : and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our  familiarity 
with  fach  proceffes,  from  our  earlieft  infancy,  the 
perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous ; and  itrequires 
much  reafoning,  to  convince  perfons  unaccuftomed 
to  philofophical  fpeculations,  that  the  fad  is  other- 
wife. 

Another  inftance  of  a ftill  more  familiar  nature, 
may  be  of  ufe  for  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  fame 
fubjed.  It  is  well  known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not 
fucceed  each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  cer- 
tain laws  of  affociation,  which  modern  philofophers 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  inveftigate.  It  frequent- 
ly, however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind 
is  animated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a fudden 
tranfitlon  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  which,-  at 
firft  view,  appears  to  be  very  remote  from  it  ; and 
that  it  requires  a confiderable  degree  of  reflexion, 
to  enable  the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranfition 
was  made,  to  after  tain  what  were  the  intermediate 
ideas.  A curious  inftance  of  fuch  a fudden  tranfi- 
tion is  mentioned  by  Hobbes,  in  his  Leviathan. 
In  a company,*’  (fays  he,)  « in  which  the  conver- 
fation  turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  con- 
ceived  more  impertinent,  than  for  a perfon  to  afte 
abruptly.  What  was  the  value  of  a Roman  dena- 
rius  ? On  a little  reflexion,  however,  I was  eafily 
able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought  which  fuggeft 
ted  the  queftion  ; for  the  original  fubjed  of  dif- 
courfe  naturally  introduced  the  bift^ry  q£  the 
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King;^,  and  of  the  treachery  of  thofe  who  ftrrreii* 
dered  his  perfon  to  his  enemies  ; this  again  intro* 
duced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Ifcariot,  and  the  fum 
of  money  which  he  received  for  his  reward.— 
And  all  this  train  of  ideas/M'ays  Hobbes,  paffed 
through  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  in  a twinkling, 
in  confequence  of  the  velocity  of  thought.’*  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  if  the  fpeaker  him- 
felf  had  been  interrogated  about  the  connexion  of 
ideas,  which  led  him  alide  from  the  original  topic  of 
difcourfe,  he  would  have  found  himfelf,  at  firft,  at 
a lofs  for  an  anfw'er. 

In  the  inftances  which  have  been  lafi  mentioned, 
-we  have  alfo  a proof,  that  a perception,  or  an  idea, 
which  paffes  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce 
other  ideas  conneff ed  with  it  by  the  laws  of  affocia- 
tion.  Other  proofs  of  this  important  fa^fc  fhall  be 
mentioned  afterwards. 

When  a perception  or  an  idea  paffes  through  the 
mind,  without  our  being  able  to  recoUeef  it  next 
monaent,  the  vulgar,  themfelves  afcribe  our  v/ant 
of  memory  to  a Avant  of  attention.  Thus,  in  the 
inftance  already  mentioned,  of  the  clock,  a perfon, 
upon  obferving  that  the  minute  hand  had  juft  paff- 
ed  twelve,  would  naturally  fay,  that  he  did  not  at- 
tend to  the  clock  when  it  was  ftriking.  There 
feems,  therefore,  to  be  a certain  effort  of  mind  up- 
on which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  me- 
mory in  fome  meafure  depends  ; and  whieli  they 
diftinguifli  by  the  name  of  attention.. 

The  connexion  between  attention  and  memory 
has  been  remarked  by  many  authors.  Nec  du-  • 
- bium  eft,*’  (fays  Quintilian,  fpeaking  of  memory,} 
quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte  valeat  mentis  inten- 
"tiG,.  et  velut  acies  luminum  a profpedu  rerum 
quas  intuetur  non  averfa/*^^  The  fame  obferva- 
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non  has  been  made  by  Locke,*  and  by  moft  of  the 
writers  on  the  fubje£t  of  education. 

But  although  the  connexion  between  attention 
and  memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  gen- 
eral terms,  I do  not  recoiled:  that  the  power  of  at- 
tention has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers 
on  pneumatology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  ;t  nor  has  it  been  conlidered  by 
any  one,  fo  far  as  I know,  as  of  fufEcient  impor- 
tance to  deferve  a particular  examination.  Helve- 
tins,  indeed,  in  his  very  ingenious  work,  D 1* Ef pr it ^ 
has  intitled  one  of  his  chapters,  De  IHnegale  capacite 
Attention  ; but  what  he  conliders  under  this  ar« 
tide,  is  chiefly  that  capacity  of  patient  inquiry,  (or,  ^ 
as  he  calls  it,  tme  attention  fuivie^J  upon  w’'hich  phi- 
iofophical  genius  feems  in  a great  meafure  to  de- 
pend. He  has  aHb  remarked,|  with  the  writers 
already  mentioned,  that  the  impreffion  which  any 

* « Memory  depends  much  on  attention  and  repetition.’^ 
Locke’s  EflTay,  b.  i.  ckap.  x. 

f Some  important  obfervations  t>n  the  fubje<El  of  atten- 
tion occur  in  dilFerent  parts  of  Dr.  Reid’s  writings  *,  partic- 
ularly in  his  EfTays  on  the  Intelledual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  62  ; 
and  in  his  Efiays  on  the  Active  powers  of  man,  p.  78,  et 
feq. — -To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  re- 
mark, that  attention  to  things  external,  is  properly  called 
obfervation  ^ and  attention  to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confeiouf- 
nefs,  reflcEiion.  He  has  alfo  explained  the  caufes  of  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  yrhich  accompany  this  lafl  exertion  of  the 
mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of 
pneumatology.  I fhall  have  occafion,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to  fug- 
geft  fome  pra^bcal  hints  with  refped  to  the  culture  both 
of  the  powers  of  obfervation  and  reflection.  The  view  which 
I propofe  to  take  of  attention  at  prefent,  is  extremely  lim- 
ited ; and  is  intended  merely  to  comprehend  fuch  general 
principles  as  are  neceflary  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  chap- 
ters which  are  to  follow. 

f C’efl:  I’attentloft,  plus  ou  moins  grande,  qui  grave  plus 
on  moins  profondement  les  objets  dans  la  memoire.” 
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thing  makes  on  the  memory,  depends  much  on  the 
degree  of  attention  we  give  to  it ; but  he  has  taken 
no  notice  of  that  effort  which  is  abfolutely  effential 
to  the  loweft  degree  of  memory.  It  is  this  effort 
that  I propofe  to  confider  at  prefent  not  thofe 
different  degrees  of  attention  which  imprint  things 
more  or  lefs  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  that  ad  or 
effort  without  which  we  have  no  recolledion  or 
memory  whatever. 

With  refped  to  the  nature  of  this  effort,  it  is 
perhaps  impoflible  for  us  to  obtain  much  fatisfac- 
tion.  We  often  fpeak  of  greater  and  lefs  degrees 
of  attention  ; and,  I believe,  in  thefe  cafes,  conceive 
the  mind)  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion)  to  exert  itfelf 
with  different  degrees  of  energy.  I am  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  expreffion  conveys  any  diftind 
meaning.  For  my  own  part,  I am  inclined  to  fup- 
pofe,  (though  I would  by  no  means  be  underflood 
to  fpeak  with  confidence,)  thaHt  is  effential  to  me- 
mory,  that  the  perception  or  the  idea  that  wejwould 
wlrnib^rdher^  fhouIdTemain  in  the  mind  for 
a certaSn  fpace  of  time,  and  fliould  be  contemplated 
. by  it,jexclufiyely  of  every  thing  elfe  ; and  that  atten^ 
j tion  confifts  partly  (pe^aps  entirely)  in  the  effort  of 
j th^mind,  to^j^tain  the  idea  orjhe_^erceptk)n^nd 
/ to  exclude^he  othcFobjed^ that  folicit  its  notice. 

Notvdthflanding,  howeverTthe^fficulty  of  afcej- 
taining,  in  what  this  ad  of  the  mind  confifts,  every 
perfon  muft  be  fatisfied  of  its  reality  from  his  own 
confcioufnefs  ; and  oft  its  effential  connexion 
with  the  power  of  memory.  I have  already  men- 
tioned feveral  inftances  of  ideas  paffing  through  the 
mind,  without  our  being  able  to  recoiled  them  next 
moment.  Thefe  inftances  were  produced,  merely 
to  illuftrate  the  meaning  I annex  to  the  word  atten- 
tion ; and  to  recall  to  the  recolledion  of  the  reader, 
a few  ftriking  cafes,  in  which  the  poffibility  of  our 
carrying  on  a procefs  of  thought,  which  we  are 
unable  to  attend  to  at  the  time,  or  to  remem- 
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beF  afterwards,  is  acknowledged  in  the  received 
fyftems  of  philofophy.  I fliall  now  mention  fome 
other  phenomena,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
fimilar  to  thefe,  and  to  be  explicable  in  the  (d^me 
manner  ; although  they  have  commonly  been  re- 
ferred to  very  different  principles. 

The  wonderful  effecf  of  praftice  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  has  been  often,  and  juftly,  taken  notice  of 
as  one  of  the  moft  curious  circumftances  in  the  hu- 
man conftitution.  A mechanical  operation,  for  ex- 
ample, wich  we  at  firft  performed  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  fo  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  fmalleft 
danger  of  miftake  ; even  while  the  attention  appears 
to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  fubjeds.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  affo- 
ciationof  ideas, the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  pre- 
fent  themfelves  fucceffively  to  the  thoughts,  without 
any  recolledion  on  our  part,  and  with  a degree  of 
rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experi- 
ence ; fo  as  to  fave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hefita- 
tion  and  refledion,  by  giving  us  every  moment  a 
precife  and  fteady  notion  of  the  effed  to  be  produ- 
ced.* 

In  this  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  are  very  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to, 
or  to  recoiled,  the  ads  of  the  wiU  by  wffiich  they 
were  preceded ; and  accordingly,  fome  philofophers 
of  great  eminence  have  called  in  queffion  the  exift- 
ence  of  fuch  volitions  ; and  have  reprefented  our 

* I do  not  mean  by  this  obfervation,  to  call  in  queftion 
the  effeds  which  the  pradice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on 
the  mufcles  of  the  body.  Thefe  are  as  indifputable  as  its 
•effeds  on  the  mind. — A man  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 
write  with  his  right  hand,  can  write  better  with  his  left 
hand,  than  another  who  never  pradifed  the  art  at  all  j but 
he  cannot  write  fo  well  with  his  left  hand  as  with  his  right. 
— ^The  effeds  of  pradice,  therefore,  it  ffiould  fecm,  are  pro- 
educed  partly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 
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habitual  adipns  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.  But 
furely  the  circumftance  of  our  inability  to  recollect 
our  volitions,  does  not  authorife  us  to  difpute  their 
podibility ; any  more  than  our  inability  to  attend 
to  the  procefs  of  the  mind,  in  eflimating  the  diftance 
of  an  objecf  from  the  eye,  authorifes  us  to  affirm  that 
the  perception  is  inlfantaneous.  Nor  does  it  add  any 
force  to  the  objeflionto  urge,  that  there  are  inftances 
in  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible, 
to  check  our  habitual  adions  by  a contrary  volition. 
For  it  mUft  be  remembered,  that  this  contrary  vo- 
lition does  not  remain  with  us  ffieadily  during  the 
v/hole  operation  ; but  is  merely  a general  intention 
or  refolution,  which  is  baniftied  from  the  mind,  as 
foon  as  the  occahon  prefents  itfelf,  with  which  the 
habitual  train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  affo- 
ciated.* 

It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervations  only 
prove  the  poijibility  that  our  habitual  addons  may 
be  voluntary.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing 
more  can  well  be  required ; for  furely,  if  thefe  phe- 
nomena are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be 
unphilofophical  to  devife  a new  principle,  on  purpofe 
to  account  for  them.  The  do&ine,  therefore, 

* The  folixtion  of  this  difficulty,  which  is  given  by  Dr. 
Potterfield,  is  fbmewhat  curious. 

“ Such  is  the  power  of  cuftom  and  habit,  that  many  ac- 
‘■'f  tions  which  are  no  daubt  voluntary,  and  proceed  from  out 
mind,  are  in  certain  circumftances  rendered  neceffary,  fo 
as  to  appear  altogether  mechanical,  and  independent  of 
our  wills  j but  it  does  not  from  thence  follow,  that  our 
« mind  is  not  concerned  in  fuch  motions,  but  only  that  it 
‘^has  rmpofed  upon  itfelf  a law,  whereby  it  regulate's  and 
governs  them  to  the  greateif  advantage.  In  all  this,  there 
« is  nothing  of  intrinfical  neceffity  ; the  mind  is  at  abfolute 
liberty  to  aft  as  it  pleafes  ; but  being  a wiie  agent,  it  can- 
not  ehufe  but  to  a6t  in  conformity  to  this  law,  by  reaion  of 
‘‘^the  utility  and  advantage  that  arifes  from  this  way  of  ac- 

Treatise  on  the  Eye,  vol..  iu  p.  17* 
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which  I have  laid  down  with  refpecl  to  the  nature 
of  habits,  is  by  no  means  founded  on  hypothefisj^ 
as  has  been  objeded  to  me  by  fome  of  my  friends ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothelis  falls 
on  thofe  who  attempt  to  explain  them,  by  faying 
that  they  are  mechanical  or  automatic : a do^^rine 
which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  niuft  be  underhood 
as  implying  the  exihence  of  fome  lav/  of  our  confti- 
tution,  which  has  been  hitherto  unobferved  by  phi  * 
iofophers ; and  to  which,  I believe,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  thing  analogous  in  our  conftitu- 
tion. 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I have  had  in 
view  a favorite  doArine  of  Dr.  Hartleyfs  ; which 
has  been  maintained  alfo  of  late  by  a much  higher 
authority,  I mean  Dr.  Reid. 

Habit’’*  (fays  this  ingenious  author)  “ differs 
from  inftinec,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ^ 
the  lafi:  being  natural,  the  firfi:  acquired.  Both 
‘‘  operate  withoutwili  or  intention  without  thought, 
“ and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  princi- 
ples.’^  In  another  paffage,!  he  exprefies  himfelf 
thus  : “ I conceive  it  to  be  a part  of  our  confti- 
“ tution,  that  what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do^ 
“ we  acquire  not  only  a facility  but  a prone- 
“ nefs  to  do  on  the  like  occafions  ; fo  that  it  re- 
“ quires  a particubir  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it, 
but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no  will  at  all.’^ 
The  fame  doffrine  is  laid  down  ffill  more  explicit- 
ly by  Dr.  Hartley. 

“ Suppofe,’^  (fays  he)  “ a perfon  who  has  a per- 
“ feftly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  be- 
“ gin  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  The  firfi; 
‘‘  fiep  is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,  with 
“ a flow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting 
an  exprefs  aff  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By 
degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to 

* Effiys  on  the  Aftive  Powers  of  Man.  ^ Ifid. 
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the  imprefilons  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  atfo^ 
cjatiofi,  fo  often  mentioned,  the  a&  of  volition 
growing  Icfs  and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at 
lafl  they  become  evanefcent  and  imperceptible* 
For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or 
ideas  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the  fame  time 
carry  on  a quite  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his 
mind  : or  even  hold  a converfation  with  another. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  inter- 
vention  of  the  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind  called  Will.’"* 
Cafes  of  this  fort,  Hartley  calls  “ tranfitions  of  vob 
untary  aftions  into  automatic  ones.” 

I cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  to 
fappofe,  that  thofe  acilions  which  are  originally  vo- 
luntary, always  continue  fo  ; although,  in  the  cafe 
of  operations  which  are  become  habitual  in  confe- 
quence  of  long  praddce^  we  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
coiled every  different  volition.  Thus,  in  the  cafe 
of  a performer  on  the  harpfichord,  I apprehend, 
that  there  is  an  act  of  the  will  preceding  every  mo- 
t’on  of  every  finger,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to 
recoiled  thefe  volitions  afterwards  ; and  although 
he  may,  during  the  time  of  his  performance,  be  em* 
ployed  in  carrying  on  a feparate  train  of  thought. 
For,  it  muff  be  remarked,  that  the  moft  rapid  per- 
formxcr  can,  when  he  pleafes,  play  fo  flowly,  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recoiled,  every  feparate 
ad  of  his  will  in  the  various  movements  of  his  fin^ 
gers  ; and  he  can  gradually  accelerate  the  rate  of  his 
execution,  till  he  is  unable  to  recoiled  thefe  ads. 
Now,  in  this  inftance,  one  of  two  fuppofitions  muff 
be  made  ; the  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the  two 
cafes  are  carried  on  precifely  in  the  fame  mianner, 
and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  rapidity  ; and  that 
when  this  raniditv  exceed  a certain  rate,  the  ads  of 
the  will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  imprefiion 
oi\  tlie  ineiBOFy* — The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapi- 
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dity  exceeds  a certain  rate,  the  operation  is  taken 
entirely  out  of  our  hands  ; and  is  carried  on  by 
foine  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the  caufe  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  inteftines.*  The 
laft  fuppofition  feems  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  of  a man  who  fliould  maintain,  that,  ah 
though  a body,  projecled  with  a moderate  velocity, 
is  feen  to  pa&  through  ail  the  intermediate  fpaces  in 
mo  vdng  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not 
intitlsd  to  conclude,  that  this  happens  when  the 
body  moves  fo  quickly  as  to  become  invilible  to  the 
eye*  The  former  fuppofition  is  fupported  by  the 
analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  conflitution.  Of 
feme  of  thefe  I have  already  taken  notice  ; and  it 
would  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number. — ^An  expert 
accountant,  for  example,  can  fum  up,  almoft  with 
a fmgle  glance  of  his  eye,  a long  column  of  figures. 
He  can  tell  the  fum,  Vvdth  unerring  certainty ; while, 
at  the  fime  time,  he  is  unable  to  recolleff  any  one 
of  the  figures  of  which  that  fum  is  compofed  j and 

* This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bifhop  Berkeley 
v/hofe  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  adlions, 
coincides  with  that  of  the  two  philofophers  already  quoted. 
It  muil:  be  owned,  we  are  not  confcious  of  the  fyftole  and 
diaftole  of  the  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It 
may  not,  neverthelefs,  be  thence  inferred,  that  unknow* 
ing  nature  can  adt  regularly  as  well  as  ourfelves.  The 
true  inference  is,  that  the  felf-thinking  individual,  or  hu-* 
man  perfon,  is  not  the  real  author  of  thofe  natural  motions. 
And,  in  fadt,  no  man  blames  himfelf,  if  they  are  wrong, 
or  values  himfelf,  if  they  are  right.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  fingers  of  a mufician,  which  fome  objedt  to  be 
“ moved  by  habit,  which  underftands  not  ; it  being  evident 
<<  that  what  is  done  by  rule,  muil  proceed  fi^om  fomething 
that  underftands  the  rule  ; therefore,  if  not  from  the  mu- 
ficlan  himfelf,  from  fome  other  adlive  intelligence  j the 
fame,  perhaps,  which  governs  bees  and  fpiders,  and  moves 
the  limbs  of  thofe  who  walk  in  their  fieep.”— See  a TrcaJ- 
tife,  entitled,  Siris^  p.  123,  2d  edit. 
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yet  nobody  doubts,  that  each  of  tliefe  figures 
paffed  through  his  mind,  or  fuppofes,  that  when 
the  rapidity  of  the  procefs  becomes  fo  great  that  he 
IS  unable  to  recollect  the  various  heps  of  it,  he  ob- 
tains the  refult  by  a fort  of  infpiration.  Ifiis  laft 
fuppofition  would  be  perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hart-* 
ley’s  do&ine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual 
exertions. 

The  only  platifible  dbjeftioil  which,-!  think,  can 
be  offered  to  the  principles  I have  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  on  this  fubject,  is  founded  on  the  aflonilh- 
ing,  and  almofl  incredible  rapidity,  they  neceffarily 
fuppofe  in  our  intellectual  operations. — When  a per- 
fon,  for  example,  reads  aloud  5 there  muft,  accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  be  a feparate  volition  preceding 
the  articulation  of  every  letter  ; and  it  has  been 
found,  by  actual  trial, that  it  is  poffibleto  pronounce 
about  two  thoufand  letters  in  a minute*  It  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  fo 
many  different  aCts  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  very 
inconfiderable  ? 

With  refeCt  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  all  arguments  againft  the 
foregoing  doCtrine  with  refpeCt  to  our  habitual  ex- 
ertions, in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  which  they  fuppofe  in  our  intel- 
lectual operations,  apply  equally  to  the  common 
doCtrine  concerning  our  perception  of  diftance  by 
the  eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the 
fuppofition  amount,  which  is  corifidered  as  fo  incre- 
dible ? Only  to  this,  that  the  mind  is  fp  formed,  as 

* Incredibili  velocitate  peragnntur  et  repetnntur  mufculo- 
rum  contraCtiones,  Docent  curfus,  prsefertim  quadrupediim  ^ 

lingua,  qu?e  quadringinta  vocabiila,  forte  bis  miiie  literas, 
exprimit,  fpatio  temporis  quod  minutimi  vocare  folemus, 
quamvis  ad  multas  litras  exprimendas  plures  miifculoriim 
contraCliones  requirantur. 

Cofifpe5ius  -MediciihB  Theortlcay  Aucl.  Jac.  Gregory,  Edit, 
altera^  p,  1 7 i . 
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to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intellectual  procelTes^ 
in  intervals  of  time  too  lliort  to  be  eftimated  by  our 
faculties  ; a fuppofition  which,  fo  far  from  being 
extravagant,  is  fupported  by  the  analogy  of  many 
of  our  moft  certain  concluiions  in  natural  philofo- 
phy.  The  diicoveries  made  by  the  inicrofcope  have 
laid  open  to  our  fenfes  a world  of  wonders,  the  ex- 
igence of  which  hardly  any  man  would  have  ad- 
mitted upon  inferior  evidence  ; and  have  gradual- 
ly prepared  the  way  for  thofe  phyiical  fpeculations, 
which  explain  fome  of  the  moft  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  by  means  of  modifications  of 
matter  far  too  fubtile  for  the  examination  of  our 
organs.  Why  then  fhould  it  be  conildered  as  un^ 
philofophical,  after  having  demonftrated  the  exift- 
ence  of  various  intelleClual  prooeffes  which  efcape 
our  attention  in  confequence  of  their  rapidity,  to 
carry  the  fuppoiition  a little  farther,  in  order  to 
bring  under  the  known  laws  of  the  human  confti- 
tution,  a clafs  of  mental  operations,  which  muh: 
otherwife  remain  perfectly  inexplicable  ? Surely,, 
our  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  v/ell  as  our 
ideas  of  extenlion  ; nor  is  there  any  good  reafon 
for  doubting,  that  if  our  powers  of  attention  and 
memory  were  more  perfeCt  than  they  are,  fo  as  to 
give  us  the  fame  advantage  in  examining  rapid 
events,  v/hich  the  microfcope  gives  for  examining 
minute  portions  of  extenfion,  they  would  enlarge 
our  viewa  with  refpeCt  to  the  intellectual  world,  no 
lefs  than  that  inilrument  has  with  reipeCt  to  the 
materiaL 

It  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  remove,  ftiil  more 
xompletely,  fome  of  the  fcruples  vchich  are  natur- 
ally fuggefted  by  the  foregoing  doCtrine,  to  remark, 
that,  as  the  great  ufe  of  attention  and  memory  is 
to  enable  us  to  treafure  up  the  refults  of  our  ex» 
perience  and  reflection  for  the  future  regulation  of 
our  conduct,  it  v/ould  have  anfwered  no  purpofe 
for  the  author  of  out  nature  to  have  extended  their 
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province  to  thofe  intervals  of  time,  which  we  have 
no  occafion  to  eftimate  in  the  common  bufinefs  of 
life.  All  the  intelle<51:ual  proceffes  I have  mention-* 
ed  are  fubfervient  to  fome  particular  end,  either  of 
perception  or  of  action  ; and  it  would  have  been 
perfedily  fupuriiuous,  if,  after  this  end  was  gained, 
the  fteps  whicli  are  inftrumental  in  bringing  it 
about,  were  all  treaiured  up  in  the  memory.  Such 
a conftitution  of  our  nature  would  have  had  no 
other  effeff  but  to  fiore  the  mind  with  a variety  of 
ufelefs  particulars. 

After  all  I have  faid,  it  will  perhaps  be  ftill 
thought,  that  fome  of  the  reafonings  I have  oiTered 
are  too  hypothetical  ; and  it  is  even  pohible,  that 
fome  may  be  fuppofed  rather  to  difpute  the  com- 
mon theory  of  vifion,  than,  admit  the  conclufions  I 
have  endeavoured  to  eiLablifti.  To  fuch,  I hatter 
myfelf  that  the  following  coniiderations  may  be  of 
tife,  as  they  afford  a more  palpable  inftance  than 
any  I have  yet  mentioned,  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by  pra&ce,  to 
fhift  from  one  thine:  to  another. 

"When  an  eqiiilibrift  balances  a rod  upon  his  fin- 
ger, not  only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  ob- 
iervation  of  his  eye,  is  conftantly  requifite.— It  is 
evident  that  the  part  of  his  body,  which  fupports 
the  objeff  is  never  wholly  at  reft  ; otherwiie  the 
object  would  no  more  ftand  upon  it,  than  if  placed 
in  the  fame  pofttion  upon  a table.  The  equilibrift, 
therefore,  muft  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  ev- 
ery inclination  of  the  olqeT  from  the  proper  pofi- 
tion,  in  order  to  countera^l:  this  inclination  by  a 
contrary  movement.  In  this  manner,  the  objeft 
has  never  time  to  fall  in  any  one  direftion,  and  is 
fupported  in  a way  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  in 
which  a topis  fupported  on  a pivot,  by  being  made 
to  fpin  upon  an  axis.—"'  rhat  a perfon  Ihouid  l)e  able 
to  do  this  in  the  caxe  of  a fingle  objedi,  is  curious  ; 
but  tliat  he  fliould  be  able  to  balance  in  the  fame 
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way  two,  or  three,  upon  different  parts  of  his  bod^A 
and  at  the  fame  time  balance  liimfelf  on  a iinall  cord 
or  wire,  is  indeed  wonderful.  Nor  is  it  poffibie  to 
conceive  that,  in  fuch  an  inflance,  the  mind,  at  one 
and  the  fame  moment,  attends  to  thefe  difierent 
equilibriums  ; for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention 
which  is  requifite,  but  the  eye.  We  miift  there* 
fore  conclude,  that  both  of  thefe  are  direfled  fiic- 
celTively  to  the  different  equilibriums,  but  change 
from  one  objeQ:  to  another  with  fuch  velocity,  that 
the  effefl,  with  refpefl  to  the  experiment,  is  the 
fame  as  if  they  were  directed  to  ail  the  obieffs  con- 
ffantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  refpeft  to 
this  laft  iiluftration,  that  it  affords  direeff  evidence  of 
the  poilibility  of  our  exerting  adts  of  the  wall,  wdiich 
we  are  unable  to  recolleft ; for  the  movements  of 
the  equilibrift  do  not  fucceed  each  other  in  a regular 
order,  like  tliofe  of  the  harpfichcrd  player,  in  per- 
forming a piece  of  mufic  ; but  muff  in  every  in- 
ffance  be  regulated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in 
numberlefs  refpedls,  and  wffich,  indeed,  muff  vary 
In  numberlefs  refpecls,  every  time  he  repeats  the  ex- 
periment ; and  therefore,  although,  in  the  former 
cafe,  w^e  fhoiild  fiippofe,  with  Hartley,  that  the 
motions  ding  to  one  another,  and  to  the  impref- 
fions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  affociation,  wdtli- 
out  any  intervention  of  the  ffate  of  mind  called 
will,”  yet  in  this  inflance,  even  the  peffibility  of 
fuch  a fuppofition  is  diredly  contradided  l^y  the 
fa,  cl. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers,  (winch,  ]3y  the  waay, 
merits,  a greater  degree  of  attention  from  philofo- 
phers,  than . it  has  yet  attraded)  affords  many  cu- 
rious illullrations  of  the  fame  dodrine.  I'he  wiiole 
of  this  art  feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  princi- 
ple ; that  it  is  poffibie  for  a perfon,  by  long  pradice, 
to  acquire  a power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain 
intelledual  proceffes  more  quickly  than  ether  men, 
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(for  all  the  feats  of  legerdemain  fuppofe  the  exercife 
of  obfervation,  thought  and  volition)  but  of  per- 
forming a variety  of  movements  with  the  hand,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a company,  in  an  interval  of  time  too 
ffiort  to  enable  the  fpeffators  to  exert  that  degree  of 
attention,  which  is  neceilary  to  lay  a foundation  for 
memory.* 

As  fome  philofcphers  have  difputed  the  influence 
of  the  will  in  the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particular- 
ly Stahl  and  his  followers)  have  gone  into  the  Gppo- 
fite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vital 
motions.  If  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers) 
that  there  are  inftances  in  which  we  will  an  effeft, 


without  being  able  to  make  it  an  objecf  of  attention, 
is  it  not  poffibie,  that  what  we  commonly  call  the  vh 
tal  and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  our  thought  and  volition  ? But  there 
is  furely  a vride  difference  between  thofe  cafes,  in 
which  the  mind  was  at  firft  confcious  of  thought  and 
volition,  and  graduallyloil  the  powder  of  attending  to 
thenijfrom  the  growing  rapidity  of  the  intelleStual 
procefs  ; and  a cafe  in  wiiich  the  effeci  itfeif  is  per- 
feclly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even  after 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  effecf 


lias  continued  to  take  place  with  the  moft  perfecl 
regularity,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  ani- 
mal exiftence,  and  long  before  the  firh:  dawn  of 
either  refiemon  or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  ftated  the 


fact  rather  inaccurately,  even  with  rcfpect  to  our 
habitual  exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  Ms 
Treatife  on  the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the 
foul  may  think  and  will  without  knowiedge  or  con- 
feioufnefs.  But  this,  1 own  is  to  me  inconceivable. 
The  true  hate  of  the  fact,  I apprehend,  is,  that  the 
mind  may  think  and  will,  without  attending  to 
its  thoughts  and  volitions,  fo  as  to  be  able  after- 


* Sec  note  [It]. 
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wards  t6  recoiled  them.— Nor  is  this  merely  a ver- 
bal criticifm  ; for  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  confciousnefs  and  attention,  which  it  is 
very  neceifary  to  keep  in  view,  in  order  to  think 
upon  this  fubjecl  with  any  degree  of  preciiion. 
* The  oile  is  an  invoiuntay  Hate  of  the  mind  ; the 
other  is  a voluntary  aH  ; the  one  has  no  immedi- 
ate connexion  with  memory  j but  the  other  is  fo 
elfentially  fubfervient  to  it , that  without  fome  de- 
gree of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions  which  pafs 
through  the  mind^  feem  to  leave  no  trace  behind 
them. 

When  two  perfons  are  a fpeaking  to  us  at  once, 
we  can  attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  with- 
out being  much  difturbed  by  the  other.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  liken  to  both,  we  can  underhand  neither. 
The  fadf  feems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  conkant- 
ly  to  one  of  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the 
other  make  no  imprekion  on  the  memory,  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  not  attending  to  them  ; andaffek  us 
as  little  as  if  they  had  not  been  uttered.  This  power, 
however,  of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either  ipeaker  at 
pleafure,  fuppofes  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
confcious  of  the  fenfations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  fack  may  be  of  ufcf  in  illuT 
tratingthe  fame  dikin<kion.  A perfon  who  accidental 
ly  lofes  his  fight,  never  fails  to  imiprove  gradually  in 
the  fenkbiiity  of  his  touch  .—Now,  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one  is,  that  in 
confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome  change 

The  dikinkion  between  attention  and  confcioufnefs  is 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Reid  in  his  Eifays  on  the  intellekual 
Powers  of  Man.  Attention  is  a voluntary  ak  ^ it  reqiures 

an  akive  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it  •,  and  it 
maybe  continued  as  long  as  we  will  ; but^  confcioufnels 
is  involuntary,  and  of  no  continuance,  changing  with  every 
thought.”  The  fame  author  has  remarked,  that  thefe 
two  operations  of  the  mind  have  been  frequently  confound- 
♦'d  by  philolbphers,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Locke. 
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takes  place  in  the  phyiical  conflltution  of  the  body,- 
fo  as  to  improve  a different  organ  of  perception » 
The  other,  that  the  mind  gradnally  acquires  a pow-. 
er  of  attending  to  and  remembering  thofe  llighter 
fenfations  of  which  it  was  formerly  confcious,  but 
v/hich,  from  our  habits  of  inattention,  made  no 
iiiiprcflion  whatever  on  the  memory. , No  one, 
iurely,  can  heutate  for  a moment.  In  pronouncing 
which  of  thefe  two  fuppofitlons  is  the  more  philo- 
Ibphical. 

Flavin T treated,  at  conhderable  length,  of  thofe 
habits  in  which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned, 
I proceed  to  make  a few  remarks  on  fome  phenom- 
ena which  are  purely  intelleciiual ; and  which,  I 
think,  are  explicable  on  the  fame  principles  with 
thole  v/hicii  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

Every  perfon  who  has  fliudied  the  elements  of 
geometry,  mull  have  obferved  many  cafes  in  wEich 
the  truth  of  a theorem  ilruck  him  the  moment  he 
heard  the  eihinciation.  Edo  not  allude  to  thofe 
theorems  the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almofl  to 
fenfe  ; fuch  as,  that  any  two  iides  of  a triangle  are 
neater  than  the  third  ilde  ; or  that  one  circle  can- 
not  cut  another  circle  in  more  than  two  points  ; 
but  to  fome  propofitions  with  refpeft  to  quantity, 
confidered  abkractiy,  (to  fome,  for  example,  in  the 
fifth  book  of  Euclid,)  which  almoft  every  ftudent 
v/ould  be  ready  to  admit  v/ithout  a demonftration. 
Thefe  propofitions,however,  do  by  no  means  belong 
to  the  ciafs  of  axioms  ; for  their  evidence  does  not 
iFrike  every  perfon  equally,  but  requires  a certain  de- 
gree of  quicknefs  to  perceive  it.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  frequently  happens  that  although  we  are  convin- 
ced the  propoiition  is  true,  we  cannot  ftate  imme- 
diately to  others  upon  what  our  conviffion  is 
founded.  In  fuch  cafes,  I think  it  highly  probable 
that  before  we  give  our  afient  to  the  theorem,  a prc- 
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cefs  of  tliougiit*  has  palled  through  the  mind,  but 
has  pa»Ted  through  it  fo  quickly,  that  we  cannot, 
without  diihculty,  arrell  our  ideas  in  their  rapid 
fucceilion,  and  ftate  them  to  others  in  their  proper 
and  losfical  order.  It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  that  there  are  no  propoiitions  of  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  give  a legitimate  proof  from 
firfi:  principles,  than  of  thofe  which  are  only  remo- 
ved a few  fteps  from  the  clafs  of  axioms  ; and  that 
thofe  men  who  are  the  mofi:  remarkable  for  their 
tjuick  perception  of  mathematical  truth,  are  feldom 
clear  and  methodical  in  communicating  their  know- 
ledge to  others.- — A man  of  a moderate  degree  of 
quicknefs,  the  very  firfi:  time  he  is  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  method 
of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios,  is  almofl:  inftantaneoully  fatisfied  of  their 
truth  ; yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  demonflrate  thefe 
principles  rigoroufly  1 ! 

What  I have  now  faid  with  refpe<fl:  to  mathemat^ 
ics,  may  be  applied  in  a great  meafure  to  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  How  many  quellions  daily 
occur  to  us,  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in  common 
life  ; in  confidering  which  we  almofl:  inflantaneoufly 
fee  where  the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not  in  a 
condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our 
conviction  ! Indeed,  I apprehend,  there  are  a few, 
even  among  thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to 
Itudy,  but  who  have  not  been  habituated  to  commu- 
nicate their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  to  ex- 
hibit, in  their  natural  order,  the  different  fleps  of 
any  invefligation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to 
form  a particular  conclufion.  The  common  obferva- 
tion,  therefore,  that  an  obfcurc  elocution  always  in- 
dicates on  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fubjefi ; al- 

* Of  the  nature  of  thefe  procefTes  of  thought,  I fhall  treat 
fully' in  another  part  of  my  work,  under  the  article  of  Rea- 
foning.  I have  expreffed  myfelf  concerning  them  in  this 
chapter,  in  as  gen,eral  terms  as  poffible. 
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though  it  may  perhaps  be  true  with  refpect  to  men 
who  have  cultivated  the  art  of  fpeaking,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  relied  on  as  a general  rule,  in  judging  of 
the  talents  of  thofe  whofefpeculations  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  a view  merely  to  their  own  private 
fatisfacdion. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  I have  heard 
of  more  than  one  inftance,  of  men  w^ho,  without 
any  mathematical  education,  were  able  on  a little 
reflection,  to  give  a folution  of  any  fimple  algebra- 
ical problem  ; and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  were 
perfectly  incapable  of  explaining  by  what  fteps  they 
obtained  the  refult.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  have  a direct 
proof  of  the  poflibility  of  invefligating  even  truths 
which  are  pretty  remote,  by  an  intellectual  procefs, 
which,  as  foon  as  it  is  finifhed,  vaniflies  almoft  en- 
tirely from  the  memory.— It  is  probable,  that 
fomething  of  the  fame  kind  takes  place  much  more 
frequently  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in 
which  our  reafonings,  conffl  commonly  but  of  a 
few  fteps.  Indeed;,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
k in  this  way  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
fpeculative  conclufions  are  formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I apprehend,  fo  efTential  to  a 
public  fpeaker,  as  to  be  able  to  fiiate  clearly  every  dif- 
ferent ftep  of  thofe  trains  of  thought  by  which  he 
liimfelf  was  led  to  the  conclufions  he  wifties  to  eftab- 
lifli.  Much  maybe  here  done  by  ftudy  and  experi- 
ence.: Even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  feems  to  flrike  us  inflantaneoufly,  al- 
though we  may  not  be  able,  at  firft,  to  difcover  the 
media  of  proof,  we  feldom  fail  In  the  difcovery  by 
pcrleverance.— Nothing  contributes  fomuch  to  form 
this  talent  as  the  ftudy  of  metaphyiics  ; not  the  ab- 
furd  metaphyiics  of  the  fchools,but  that  ftudy  which 
has  the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  objeft.  By 
habituating  us  to  reflecf  on  the  fubj^fts  of  our  con- 
fcioiifnefs,  it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a confiderable 
degree,  the  current  of  thought ; to  afreft  m.any  of 
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tliofe  ideas,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  our  no- 
tice ; and  to  render  the  arguments  which  we  em- 
ploy for  the  convi(9:ion  of  others,  an  exact  tranf- 
cript  of  thofe  trains  of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which 
originally  led  us  to  form  our  opinions, 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notico  of  an  im- 
portant diltinftion  between  the  intelle^ual  habits  of 
men  of  fpeculation  and  of  action.  The  latter,  vAio 
are  under  a neceility  of  thinking  and  deciding  on 
the  fpLir  of  the  occalion,  are  led  to  ciiltivate,  as 
much  as  poffible,  a quicknefs  in  their  mental  oper- 
ations ; and  fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a de- 
gree, that  their  judgments  feern  to  be  almoft  intu- 
itive. To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  v/no  have  not 
merely  to  form  opinions  for  themfeives,  but  to 
communicate  them  to  others,  it  is  iieceiTary  to  re- 
tard the  train  of  thought  as  it  paiTes  in  the  mind, 
fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recollect  every  dif- 
ferent ftep  of  the  procefs  ; a habit,  which  in  fome 
cafes,  has  fuch  an  influence  on  the  intelleiTual  pow« 
ers,  that  there  are  men,  who,  even  in  their  private 
fpeculations,  not  only  make  ufe  of  words  as  an  in- 
ftrurnent  of  thought,  but  form  thefe  words  into 
regular  fentences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firfl,  a paradoxical  ob* 
fervation,  that  one  great  employment  of  philofo- 
phers,  in  a refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  ar- 
range, thofe  rapid  and  confufed  trains  of  thought, 
which  appear  from  the  ftruflure  of  languages,  and 
from  the  monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  govern- 
ments, to  have  palled  through  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  iiioft  remote  and  unenlightened  periods.  In 
proof,  however,  of  this,  it  is  fuflicient  to  mention, 
the  fyftematical  analogy  which  we  find,  to  a certain 
degree,  running  through  the  flrufilure  of  the  moft 
imperfect  tongues,  (for  example,  in  the  formation 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  verbs)  and  thofe  gen- 
eral principles,  which  the  philofophical  lav/yer  tra- 
ces amidft  an  apparent  chaos  of  precedents  and 
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ilatutes.  In  the  language^  too^  of  the  rudeft  tribe,  we 
find  words  transferred  from  one  fubjedt  to  another, 
which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who 
iirft  made  the  tranference,  fome  perception  of  re- 
femblance  or  of  analogy.  Such  transferences  can 
hardly  be  afcribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  confid- 
ered  as  proofs  that  the  analogies  which  the  philof- 
opher  afterwards  points  out  between  the  objefe 
which  are  diflinguiftied  by  the  fame  name,  had  been 
perceived  by  the  inventors  of  language,  although, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  exprefied 
them  in  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained  them 
if  they  had  been  quelHoned  on  the  fubjecf. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a bold  or  incredible  fuppofi- 
tion,  if  we  refledi:  on  the  fagacity  and  ingenuity 
which  favages,  and  even  peafants,  difcover,  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  w hi ch  occur  in  their  fituation. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  procefles  of 
abftract  reafoningr,  for  wffiich  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion,  and  which  it  is  impoffibie  to  carry  on  without 
the  ufe  of  a cultivated  and  a copious  language  ; but 
when  preifed  by  prefent  circumilances,  the  com- 
bine means  to  accomnlilh  narticular  ends,  in  a man- 
ner  which  indicates  the  exercife  both  of  invention 
and  of  reafoning.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  proceffes 
are  carried  on  in  their  minds,  with  much  lefs  affift- 
ance  from  language,  than  a philofopher  v-ould  de- 
rive on  a firnilar  occalion  ; and  it  is  almoft  certain, 
that  they  would  find  thernfelves  perfectly  incapa- 
ble of  communicating  to  others  the  heps  by  wffiich 
they  were  led  to  their  conclufions.  In  confequence 
of  tlicfe  circumilances,  the  attainments  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  in  its  ruder  Hate,  p-erilli  with  the  iiidi- 
dual,  without  being  recorded  in  writing,  or  per- 
haps expreifed  in  words ; and  we  are  left  to  infer 
them  indireblly  from  the  iliii<Hure  of  language,  or 
from  the  monuments  of  ancient  cuiloms  and  inili- 
tutions. 

When  a train  of  thought  leads  to  any  intereflirg 
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cunclulion,  or  exeites  any  pleafant  feeling,  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  diiScuit  to  arreft  our  fieetiiig  ideas ; 
becau^^.  vchen  once  it  lias  felt  the  plea- 

fure,  lias  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  heps  by 
which  it  arrived  at  it.  This  is  one  great  caiife  of 
the  diiliculty attending  pliilofophical  criticifm.  When 
a critic  explains  to  us,  why  we  are  pieafed  with 
any  particular  beauty,  or  offended  with  an  defefl, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  his  theory  be  juft,  the  circum- 
ftances  which  he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our 
pleafure  or  uneaftnefs,  muft  have  occurred  to  our 
minds  before  we  were  pieafed  with  the  beauty,  or 
offended  with  defedt.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  fometimes 
happens,  when  a critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  the- 
ory, that  we  recognife  at  iirft  light  our  old  ideas, 
and,  without  any  farther  confideration,  are  ready  to 
bear  teftimony  to  the  truth,  from  our  own  confci- 
oufnefs.  So  very  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  attend 
to  the  ideas  which  excite  fuch  feelings,  that  it  often 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  whether  a theory  be  right  or 
wrong ; and  that  where  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pleafure  is  produced  in  ail  men  in  the 
fame  way,  different  critics  adopt  different  theories 
with  refpefi:  to  its  caufe.  It  is  long  praflice  alone, 
joined  to  what  is  commonly  called  a metaphyfical 
turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I think  is  chiefly  to  be  iin-  \ 
derftood,  a capacity  of  reftefling  on  the  fubjefls 
of  our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render  fuch  efforts  ‘ 
of  attention  eafy.  Exquiffte  fenffbility,  fo  far  from 
being  ufeful  in  this  fpecies  of  criticifm,  both  gives 
a difreiiih  for  the  ftudy,  and  difqualiffes  for  purfti- 
ing  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubjefl  of  attention,  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice  of  a quettion  which  has  been 
ftated  with  refpecl  to  it ; whether  we  have  the 
power  of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one 
and  the  fam.e  inftant  ; or  in  other  words,  whether 
we  can  attend  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant,  to  ob- 
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jedis  which  we  can  attend  to  feparately  This 
queftion  has,  if  I am  not  miilaken,  been  already  de- 
cided by  fevcral  philofophers  in  the  negative  ; and 
I acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  although 
their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called  in  queftion 
by  others,  but  even  treated  with  forne  degree  of  con- 
tempt as  altogether  hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  moft  reafonable  and  philofophical  that  we 
can  forjn  on  the  fubjeft. 

There  ig  indeed  a great  variety  of  cafes,  in  which 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  affs  of  attention 
at  once  ; but  from  the  inftances  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  of  the  aftonifhing  rapidity  of 
thought,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explain- 
ed, without  fuppofing  thefe  acts  to  be  co-exiftent  ; 
and  I may  even  venture  to  add,  it  may  ail  be  ex- 
plained in  the  moft  fatisfaffory  manner,  without 
afcribing  to  our  intelleftual  operations,  a greater  de- 
gree of  rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know 
from  the  faff  that  they  are  fometimes  carried  on» 
The  efi'ecf  of  praffice  in  increaftng  this  capacity  of 
apparently’  attending  to  different  things  at  once, 
renders  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in 
queftion,  more  probable  than  any  other. 

The  cafe  of  the  equilibrift  and  rope-dancer  already 
mentioned,  is  particularly  favourable  to  this  expla- 
nation ; as  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  the  poffibii- 
ity  of  the  mind’s  exerting  different  fucceftive  a<fts  in 
an  interval  of  time  fo  ftiort,  as  to  produce  the  fame 
fenfible  effect,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  rapid- 
ity of  thought  is  fo  rempTkable,  that  if  the  dilferent 
a(fts  of  the  mind  were  not  all  neceffarily  accompan- 
ied with  different  movements  of  the  eve,  there  can 
be  no  reafon  for  doubting,  that  the  philofophers, 
whofe  doctrine  1 am  now  controverting,  would  have 

* I have  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  queftion, 
what  is  meant  by  one  object  ? 
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afferted,  that  they  are  all  mathematically  co-exift- 


ent. 

Upon  a quellion,  however,  of  this  fort,  which 
does  not  admit  of  a perfe^diy  direct  appeal  to  the 
faft,  L would  by  no  means  be  iinderft ood  to  decide 
irith  confidence  ; and  therefore  I fhould  wfifh  the 
coiiclufions  I am  now  to  itate,  to  be  received  as  on- 
ly  conditionally  eitabliihed.  They  are  neceiiary 
and  obvious  confequences  of  the  general  principle, 
that  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at 
once  but  muft  Hand  Or  fall  with  the  truth  of 
that  fuppoiition. 

It  is  commonly  underftood,  I believe,  that,  in  a 
concert  of  mufic,  a good  ear  can  attend  the  different 
parts  of  the  mufic  leparately,  or  can  attend  to  them 
all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effed:  of  the  harmonVo 
If  the  doctrine,  ho^vever,  which  I have  endeavour- 
ed to  eftabliih,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that,  in 


the  latter  cafe,  the  mind  is  conflantly  varying  its  at- 
tention from  the  one  part  of  the  mufic  to  the  other, 
and  that  its  operations  are  fo  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no 
perception  of  an  interval  of  time. 

The  fame  doefrine  leads  to  fome  curious  conclu- 
fions  with  refped;  to  vifion.  Suppofe  the  eye  to  be 
fixed  in  a particular  pofition,  and  the  pidure  of  an 
obied:  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind 
perceive  the  complete  figure  gf  the  objed;  at  once, 
or  is  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various  per- 
ceptions we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  out- 
line ? With  refped:  to  this  queilion,  the  principles 
already  dated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind 
does  at  one  and  the  fame  time  perceive  every  point 
in  the  outline  of  the  objecl,  (provided  the  whole  of 
it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  inflant,)  for 
perception,  like  confeioufnefs,  is  an  involuntary  op- 
eration. As  no  two  points,  hov/ever,  of  the  out- 
line are  in  the  fame  dired;ion,  every  point,  by  Itfelf, 
confiiitutes  juft  as  diftind:  an  objecl  of  attention  to 
the  mind,  as  if  it  were  feparated  by  an  interval  of 
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empty  fpace  from  all  the  reft.  If  the  doctrine  there- 
fore formerly  ftated  be  juft,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
mind  to  attend  to  more  than  one  of  thefe  points  at 
once  ; and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  of  the  ob- 
jeft  ; implies  a knowledge  of  the  relative  fituation 
of  the  different  points  with  refpech  to  each  other, 
we  muft  conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by 
the  eye,  is  the  refuit  of  a number  of  different  acls 
of  attention.  Thefe  acls  of  attention,  however,  are 
performed  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  eft'ecl,  with 
Tefpecf  to  us,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  perception  were 
inftantaneous. 

9 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reafoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure 
were  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  pifture  on 
the  retina,  we  fliould  have,  at  the  firft  glance,  as 
diftmft  an  idea  of  a fiorure  of  a thoufand  fides,  as  of 
a triangle  or  a fquare.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the 
figure  is  very  fimple,  the  procefs  of  the  mind  is  fo 
rapid,  that  the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantan- 
eous ; but  when  the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a 
certain  number,  the  interval  of  time  neceftary  for 
thefe  different  acts  of  attention  becomes  percepti- 
ble. 

It  may  perhaps  be  aiked,  what  I mean  by  a pohit 
in  the  outline  of  a figure,  and  what  it  is  that  con- 
ftitutes  this  point  one  objedt  of  attention  ? The  an- 
fwer,  I apprehend,  is  that  this  point  is  minimum  vifi- 
bile.  If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot  perceive  it : if 
it  be  greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  diredlion. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have 
-ted  no  perception  of  vifible  figure. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

OF  CONCEPTION. 

BY  Conceptioiij  I mean  that  power  of  the 
mind  which  enables  it  to  form  a notion  of  an  abfent 
obje^l  of  perception  ; or  of  a fenfation  which  it  has 
formerly  felt,  I do  not  contend  that  this  is  exclufive« 
ly  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I think  that 
the  faculty  wdiich  I have  now  defined,  deferves  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers. 
When  a painter  makes  a pidure  of  a friend,  who  is 
abfent  or  dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint  from 
memory : and  the  expreffion  is  fufficiently  correct 
for  common  converfation.  But  in  an  analyfis  of  the 
mind,  there  is  ground  for  a diftindiion.  The  power 
of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of 
his  friend  an  objedl  of  thought,  fo  as  to  copy  the  re- 
femblance  ; the  povrer  of  memory  recognifes  thefe 
features  as  a former  object  of  perception.  Every 
act  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  pail ; con- 
ception implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever.* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matte  r,  the  word 
conception  correfponds  to  what  was  called  by  the 
fchoolrnen  fnnple  apprehe?ifion  ; with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  included,  under  this  name,  our  ap- 
prehenfion  of  general  propofitions  ; whereas  I fhould 
wifli  to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception 
to  our  fenfations,  and  the  objedfs  of  our  perception® 
Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  fubftitutes  the  word  con- 
ception infiead  of  the  fimple  apprehenfion  of  the 
fchools,  and  employs  it  in  the  fame  extenfive  fig- 

* Shakefpeare  calls  this  pov/er  the  mind’s  eye.” 

Hamlet.— ‘‘  My  father  ! Methinks  I fee  my  father. 

Horatio. — Where,  my  Lord; 

Hamlet. — In  my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio.” 

Aft  1.  Scene  4. 
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Tiiilcation.  I think  it  may  contribute  to  make  cuf 
ideas  more  diftiiKrl:,  to  reftricl  its  meaning : — ^-and 
for  fuch  a reftridion,  we  have  the  authority  of  phi- 
lofophers,  in  a cafe  perfeclly  analogous.— In  ordin- 
ary language  we  apply  the  fame  word  perceptio/i^  to 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  fpeculative 
truth  : and  yet  an  author  would  be  juilly  cenfured 
wlio  Ihould  treat  of  thefe  two  operations  of  the 
miind  under  the  faiTxe  article  of  perception.  I ap- 
prehend there  is  as  wide  a difference  between  the 
conception  of  a truth,  and  the  conception  of  an  ob- 
ject of  fenfe,  as  betvv’'een  the  perception  of  a tree, 
and  the  perception  of  a mathematical  theorem.— I 
have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  diftinguifh  alfo 
the  two  former  operations  of  the  mind  : and  under 
the  article  of  conception^  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  that 
faculty  w^hofe  province  it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
notion  of  our  paft  fenfations,  or  of  the  objeds  of 
fenfe  that  we  have  formerly  perceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous 
with  imagination.  Dr.  Reid  fays,  that,  imiagina- 
tion,  in  is  proper  fenfe,  iignihes  a lively  concep- 
tion  of  objects  of  iight.’^  ‘‘  This  is  a talent’’  (he 
remarks)  of  importance  to  poets,  and  orators ; 
and  deferves  a proper  name,  on  account  of  its 
connexion  wdth  their  arts.”  He  adds  thaf^*^  imi- 
agination  is  diftinguiflied  from  conception  as  a 
part  from  a wTole.” 

I fhall  not  inquire,  at  prefent,  into  the  proper 
Englifh  meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagin- 
ation, In  a Rudy  fuch  as  this,  fo  far  removed  from 
the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fomie  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words  ; provided, 
only  we  define  accurately  thofe  w^e  employ,  and  ad- 
here to  our  own  definitions. 

The  buf  nefs  of  conception,  according  to  the  ac- 
cr>unt  I have  given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  ex- 
acl;  trajifcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  But 
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we  have,  moreover,  a power  of  modifying  our  con- 
ceptions, by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones  to- 
gether to  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  creation. 
1 fhall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  exprefs  this 
power : and,  I apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper 
ienfeof  the  word;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which 
gives  birth  to  the  producfions  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  This  is  not  a fimple  faculty  of  vhe  mind. 
It  prefuppofes  abflradtion,  to  feparate  from  each 
other  qualities,  and  circumftances  which  have  been 
perceived  in  conjuclion ; and  alfo  judgment  and. 
tafte,  to  direcf  us  in  formina:  the  combinations.  It 
they  are  made  wholly  at  random,  they  are  proois  or 
infanity.* 

The  lirf;  remarkable  fa(T  which  flrikes  us  with  re- 
fpecf  to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  ob- 
jects of  fome  fenfes  much  more  eafily  than  thofe  ot 
others.  Thus  we  can  conceive  an  abfent  vifible  ob- 
ject, fuch  as  a building  that  is  familiar  to  us,  much 
more  eafily  than  a particular  found,  a particular  take, 
or  a particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  power  might  be 
improved  in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  our  fenfes.  Few 
people,  I believe,  are  able  to  form  a very  diftinct 
conception  of  founds  ; and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  by 

* In  common  difcourfe,  we  often  ufe  the  phrafe  of  thinks 
tng  upon  an  object^  to  exprefs  what  I here  call,  the  conception 
of  it. In  the  following  paffage  Shakefpeare  ules  the  for- 

mer of  thefe  phrafes,  and  the  words  imagination  and  appre‘>^‘ 
henjion  as  fynonymous  with  each  other. 

Who  can  hold  a fire  in  his  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ? 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 

By  bare  imagination  of  a feafi;  ? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  llecember’s  fnow. 

By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummehs  heat 
Oh  no  i the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 

K.  R-icHAiiD  IL  Aft  i.  Scene  h. 
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praftice  a perfon  may  acquire  a power  of  amufing 
himfelf  with  reading  written  mulic.  And  in  the 
cafe  of  poetical  numbers,  it  is  univerfally  known^ 
that  a reader  may  enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verfe, 
without  articulating  the  words,  even  in  a whifper. 
In  fuch  cafes,  I take  for  granted,  that  our  pleafure 
arifes  from  a very  ftrong  conception  of  the  founds 
which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  aifociate  with 
particular  written  charadlers. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  viiible  objefts,  feems 
to  arife  from  this  j that  when  we  think  of  a found  or 
of  a take,  the  objed:  of  our  conception  is  one  fingie 
detached  fenfation  ; whereas  every  vihbie  objed  is 
complex  ; and  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it  as 
a whole,  is  aided  by  the  ailbciation  of  ideas.  To 
perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  neceifary 
to  recoiled  what  was  formerly  faid  on  the  fubjed  of 
attention.  As  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  attend  to 
every  point  of  the  pidure  of  an  objed  on  the  retina, 
fo  I apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  form  a 
conception  of  the  whole  of  any  viiible  objed  ; but 
that  our  conception  of  the  objed  as  a whole,  is  the 
refult  of  many  conceptions.  The  alTociation  of  ideas 
conneds  the  different  parts  together,  and  prefents 
them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement ; and 
the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to  one 
another,  in  point  of  iituation,  contribute  greatly  to 
drengthen  the  alTociations.  It  is  feme  confirmation 
of  this  theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  a 
fuccefiion  of  founds,  than  any  particular  found  which 
we  have  heard,  detached  and  uncomieded. 

The  powers  of  conceiving  vifible  objeds,  like  all 
other  powers  that  depend  on  the  alTociation  of  ideas 
may  be  wonderfully  improved  by  habit,  A perfon 
accufLomed  to  drawing,  retains  a much  more  perfed 
notion  of  a building  or  of  a landfcape  which  he  has 
feen,  than  one  who  has  never  pradifed  that  art.  A 
portrait-painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body 
rom  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention,  as 
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he  employs  in  writing  the  letters  which  compofe  his 
name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are 
ftriking  differences  among  individuals  : and,  indeed, 
I am  inclined  to  fufpedt,  that,  in  the  greater  number 
of  inftances,  the  fuppofed  defects  of  fight  in  this  re- 
fpeft  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a defeat  in  the 
power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we 
often  fee  men  who  are  perfectly  fenfibleof  the  differ- 
ence between  two  colours,  when  they  are  prefented 
to  them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colours, 
with  confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ; and 
are  perhaps  apt  to  confound  th6  one  with  the  other. 
Such  m^n,  it  fhould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  col- 
our like  other  men  when  the  objedt  is  prefent,  but 
are  incapable  (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  early 
habit  of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  fenfation  dif- 
tindlly  when  the  objedt  is  removed.  Without  this 
power  of  conception,  it  is  evidently  impoilible  for 
them,  however  lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to 
give  a name  to  any  colour ; for  the  application  of 
the  name  fuppofes  not  only  a capacity  of  receiving 
the  fenfation,  but  a power  of  comparing  it  with  one 
formerly  felt.  At  the  fame  time,  I would  not  be 
underftood  by  thefe  obfervations  to  deny,  that  there 
are  cafes,  in  which  there  is  a natural  defedl  of  the 
organ  in  the  perception  of  colour.  In  fome  cafes, 
perhaps,  the  fenfation  is  not  felt  at  all ; and  in  oth- 
ers, the  faintnefs  of  the  fenfation  may  be  one  caufe 
of  thofe  habits  of  inattention,  from  which  the  inca- 
pacity of  conception  has  arifen. 

A talent  for  lively  defcription,  at  leaft  in  the  cafe 
of  fenlible  objedfs,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  defcriber  poffeffes  the  pow’-er  of  conception. 
We  may  remark,  even  in  common  converfation,  a 
flriking  difference  among  individuals  in  this  refpedl;. 
One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a notion  of  any 
objedf  lie  has  feen,  feems  to  place  it  before  him,  and 
to  paint  from  adlual  perception : another,  althougli 
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not  deficient  in  a ready  elocution,  finds  himfelf  in  * 
fucJi  a fit  nation  confuted  and  embarrafled  among  a 
number  of  particulars  imperfectly  apprehended, 
which  crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  iuit  order 
and  conneclioiL  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of 
our  defcriptions  that  this  power  is  fubfervieiit : it 
contributes  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  render  them 
liriking  and  exprefiive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a 
feiection  of  fuch  circumftances  as  are  nioft  promi- 
nent and  characteritlical ; infomuch  that  I tliink  it 
may  reafoiiably  be  doubted,  if  a perfon  would  not 
write  a happier  defcription  of  an  objedt  from  the  con- 
ception than  from  the  adtual  perception  of  it.  It  has 
been  often  remarkad,  that  the  perfedtion  of  defcrip- 
tion does  not  confifi:  in  a minute  ipecification  of  cir- 
cumil:ances,but  in  a judicious  feledlion  of  them  ; and 
that  the  beft  rule  for  making  the  feledtioii  is,  to  at- 
tend to  the  particulars  that  make  the  deepeftimpref- 
iion  on  our  own  minds.  When  the  objecdis  adlually 
before  us,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  im- 
preffions  which  different  drcumflances  produce  ; 
and  the  very  thought  of  writing  a defcription,  would 
pdevent  the  impreffions  which  would  otherwife  take 
place.  When  we  afterwards  conceive  the  objedi, 
the  reprefentadon  of  it  we  form  to  ourfelves,  how- 
ever lively,  is  merely  an  outline  ; and  is  made  up  of 
tliofe  circumftances,  Vvmich  really  firuck  us  moft  at 
the  moment  ^ while  others  of  lefs  importance  are 
obliterated.  Ihe  impreffion,  indeed,  which  a cir- 
cumftance  makes  on  the  mind,  will  vary  confiderably 
vdth  the  degree  of  a perfon’s  tafte  ; but  i am  inclined 
to  think,  that  a man  of  lively  conceptions,  who 
paints  from  thefe,  while  his  mind  is  yet  warm  from 
the  original  fcene,  can  hardly  fail  to  fucceed  in  de- 
fcripUve  compofition. 

The  facts  and  obfervations  which  I liave  now  men^- 
iToned,  are  applicable  to  conception  as  diltinguiihed 
irom  imagination.  Tlie  two  powers,  however,  are 
very  nearly  allied ; and  are  frequently  fo  blended, 
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that  It  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the  two,  fome 
particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred. 
There  are  alfo  many  general  fads  which  hold  equal- 
ly with  refped  to  both.  The  obfervations  which 
follow,  if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of  this  num- 
ber, and  might  have  been  introduced  with  equal 
propriety  under  either  article.  I mention  them 
here,  as  I fliall  have  occaiion  to  refer  to  them  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  work,  in  treating  of  feme 
fubjecls,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  our  examin- 
ation, before  we  have  another  opportunity  of  con- 
fidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution. 

It  is  a common,  I believe  I may  fay  an  univerfal, 
doedrine  among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima- 
gination, which  is  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
it)  is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its 
objed.  Perception,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  “ is  attend- 
ed  with  a belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  its  ob- 
jed  ; memory,  with  a belief  of  its  paft  exiftence  ; 
but  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all; 
“ and  was  therefore  called,  by  the  fchool-men,  ap- 
“ prehenfio  fimplex,'*^ 

It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I prefume  to  call 
in  queftion  a principle,  which  has  been  fo  generally 
received  ; yet  there  are  fever al  circumftances  wffiich 
lead  me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were  a fpecilical  dif 
tindion  between  perception  and  imagination,  that 
the  former  is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the 
latter  with  none  ; then  the  more  lively  our  ima- 
gination were  of  any  objed,  and  the  more  com- 
pletely that  objed  occupied  the  attention,  the  lefs 
fliould  we  be  apU  to  believe  its  exiftence  ; for  it  is 
reafonable  to  think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers 
is  employed  feparately  from  the  reft,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it,  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  operation  will  be  moil  ob- 


vious to  ^ our  obfervation,  and  will  be  moft  com- 
pletely diferiminated  from  thofe  which  are  char- 
uderiftical  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  So 
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very  different,  however  Is  the  fact,  that  it  is  matter 
of  common  remark,  that  when  imagination  is  very 
lively,  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  its  objeds  a real  ex- 
iftence,  as  in  the  cafe  of  dreaming  or  of  madnefs  ; 
and  we  may  add,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who,  in  fpite 
of  their  own  general  belief  of  the  abfurdity  of  the 
vulgar  ftories  of  apparations,  dare  not  truil  them- 
felves  alone  vrrth  their  own  imaginations  in  the  dark. 
That  imagination  is  in  thefe  inftances  attended  with 
belief,  we  have  all  the  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits  of ; for  we  feel  and  act  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  Ihould  do,  if  we  believed  that  the 
objects  of  our  attention  were  real ; which  is  the 
only  proof  that  metaphyficians  produce,  or  can  pro- 
duce, of  the  belief  which  accompanies  perception. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  fact  that  I willi  to  eftablifli  is  fo 
ffriking,  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  queftion  ; 
but  in  molt  cafes,  the  impreffion  which  the  objects 
, of  imagination  make  on  the  mind  is  fo  momentary, 
and  is  fo  immediately  corrected  by  the  furrounding 
objects  of  perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influ- 
ence our  conduct.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
on  a fuperficiai  view,  that  imagination  is  attended 
with  no  belief  ; and  the  conclufion  is  furely  juft 
in  moft  cafes,  if  by  belief  we  mean  a permanent  con- 
viction which  influences  our  conduct.  But  if  the 
word  is  ufed  in  the  ftrift  logical  fenfe,  I am  inclined 
to  think,  after  the  moft  careful  attention  to  what  I 
experience  in  myfelf,  that  the  exerdfe  both  of  con- 
ception and  imagination  is  always  accompanied  with 
a belief  that  their  objects  exift.*  When  a painter 

* As  the  foregoing  reafoning,  though  fatisfactory  to  my* 
felf,  has  not  appeared  equally  fo  to  fome  of  my  friends  ; I 
ftiould  wilh  the  reader  to  confider  the  remarks  which  I now 
offer,  as  amounting  rather  to  a queiy,  than  a decided 
opinion. 

May  I take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  argu- 
ments which  I have  ftated,  in  oppofition  to  the  common  doc- 
trine concerning  unagination,  appears  to  me  to  be  authorift 
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conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an  abfent  friend,  in 
order  to  draw  his  pidure,  he  believes  for  the  mo- 
inent  that  his  friend  is  before  him.  The  belief, 

* \ 

cd,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  following  reafoning  of  Dr. 
Reid’s  on  a different  fabje6l  ? In  confidering  thofe  fudden 
bui'fts  of  paffion,  which  lead  us  to  wreck  our  vengeance  up* 
on  inanimate  objeTs,  he  endeavours  to  ihew,  that  we  have, 
in  fuch  cafes,  a momentary  belief  that  the  objed  is  alive. 

I confefs,”  fays  he,  « it  feems  to  me  impoffible,  that  there 
“ Ihould  be  refentment  againft  a thing,  which,  at  that  very 
moment,  is  conhdered  as  inanimate  *,  and  confequently  in- 
capable  either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  punilhed. — - 
There  muft,  therefore,  I conceive,  be  fome  momentary 
notion  or  conception,  that  the  objed  of  our  refentment  is 
capable  of  punifhment.” 

In  another  paffage,  the  fame  author  remarks,  that « men 
« may  be  governed,  in  their  pradice,  by  a belief,  which,  in 
fpeculation  they  rejed.” 

I knew  a man,”  fays  he,  who  was  as  much  convinced 
as  any  man,  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  appari- 
tions  in  the  dark  : yet  he  could  not  deep  in  a room  alone, 
« nor  go  alone  into  a room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  faid,  that 
his  fear  did  not  imply  a belief  of  danger?  This  is  impoffible. 
Yet  his  philofophy  convinced  him,  that  he  was  in  no  more 
“ danger  in  the  dark  when  alone,  than  with  company.  Here 
an  unreafonable  belief,  which  was  merely  a prejudice  of  the 
nurfery,  duck  fo  fad  as  to  govern  his  condud,  in  oppofi- 
« tioii  to  his  fpeciilative  belief  as  a philofopher,  and  a man 
of  fenfe.” 

Ihefe  are  a few  perfons  who  can  look  down  from  the 
‘‘  battlement  of  a very  high  tower  without  fear  ; while 
their  reafon  convinces  them,  that  they  are  in  no  more  dan- 
««  ger  than  when  danding  upon  the  ground.” 

Thele  fads  are  eadly  explicable,  on  the  fuppolition,  that 
whenever  the  objeds  of  imagination  engrofs  the  attention 
wholly,  (which  they  may  do,  in  oppodtion  to  any  fpeculative 
opinion  with  refped  to  their  non-exidence,)  they  produce  a 
temporary  belief  of  their  reality. — Indeed,  in  the  lad  paf- 
fage.  Dr.  Reid  feems  to  admit  this  to  be  the  cafe  ; for,  to  fay 
that  a man  who  has  a dread  of  apparitions,  believes  himfelf 
to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the  dark,  is  to  fay,  in  other 
words,  that  he  believes  (for  the  time)  that  1-he  objeds  of  his 
imagination  are  retiL 
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indeed,  is  only  momentary  ; for  it  is  extremely  dii- 
&ult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a fteady  and 
undivided  attention  to  any  obje^  w^e  conceive  or 
imagine  ; and,  as  foon  as  the  conception  or  the 
imagination  is  over,  the  belief  which  attended  is 
at  an  end.  We  find  that  we  can  recal  and  dif- 
rnifs  the  obje61:s  of  thefe  powers  at  pleafure  ; and 
therefore  we  learn  to  conhder  them  as  creations  of 
of  the  mind,  which  have  no  feparate  and  indepen- 
dent exillence. 

The  compatibility  of  fuch  a fpeculative  difbelief, 
as  I have  here  fuppofed,  of  the  exigence  of  an  ob- 
jedf,  with  a contrary  momentary  belief,  may  per- 
haps  be  more  readily  admitted,  if  the  following  ex- 
periment be  confidered  with  attention. 

Suppofe  a lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a 
concave  mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may 
be  feen  betvveen  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
ferver.  In  this  cafe,  a perfon  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  optics,  or  who  has  feen  the 
experiment  made  before,  has  fo  ftrong  a fpecula- 
tive conviction  of  the  non  exiflence  of  the  object 
in  that  place  where  he  fees  its  image,  that  he  would 
not  heiitate  to  put  his  finger  to  the  apparent  flame, 
witliout  any  apprelienfion  of  injury. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  in  fuch  a cafe  it  were 
polEble  for  the  obferver  to  banifli  completely  from 
his  thoughts  all  the  circumitances  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  to  coniine  his  attention  wholly  to  his 
perception  ; would  he  not  believe  the  image 
to  be  a reality  ; and  would  he  not  exped:  the  fame 
confequences  from  touching  it,  as  from  touching 
a real  body  in  a ftate  of  inflammation  ? If  thefe 
queftions  be  anfwered  in  the  afiirmative,  it  will 
follow  ; that  the  effe61:  of  the  perception,  while  it 
engages  the  attention  completely  to  itfelf,  is  to 
produce  belief ; and  that  the  fpeculative  difbelief, 
according  to  which  our  condudt  in  ordinary  cafes 
is  regulated,  is  the  refult  of  a recolledion  of  the 
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various  circumftances  with  which  the  experiment 
is  accompanied. 

If,  in  fuch  a cafe  as  I have  now  fuppofed,  the  ap« 
pearance  exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a nature,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger,  the  elFed:  is 
the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  banifh  from  our  thoughts 
the  circumftances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit 
our  attention  folely  to  what  we  perceive  : for  here 
the  belief,  which  is  the  firft  effe<ft  of  the  perception^ 
alarms  our  fears,  and  influences  our  condud,  before 
reflexion  has  time  to  operate.  In  a very  ingenious 
optical  deception,  which  was  lately  exhibited  in  this 
city,  the  image  of  a flower  was  prefented  to  the 
fpecfator  ; and  when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it 
with  his  hand,  a ftroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the 
image  of  a dagger.  If  a perfon  who  has  feen  this 
experiment  is  afked,  in  his  cooler  moments,  wheth- 
er or  not  he  believes  the  dagger  which  he  faw  to  be 
real,  he  will  readily  anfwer  in  the  negative  ; and 
yet  the  accurate  ftatement  of  the  facft  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  firft  and  proper  effed  of  the  perception 
is  belief ; and  that  the  dilbeiief  he  feels,  is  the  effeft 
of  fubfequent  reflexion. 

The  fpecuiative  dilbeiief  which  we  feel  with  ref- 
pe<ft  to  the  illufions  of  imagination,  I conceive  to  be 
analogous  to  our  fpecuiative  dilbeiief  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  obje<51:  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  this  optical 
deception  ; as  our  belief  that  the  illufions  of  imagin- 
ation are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupies  the  mind 
exclufively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by 
the  optical  deception  while  the  attention  is  limited 
to  our  perception,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  cir- 
cumftances in  which  the  experiment  is  made.* 

* It  may  appear  t&  fome  readers  rather  trifling  to  ^ddp 
and  yet  to  others  the  remark  may  not  be  altogether  fuper- 
fluous,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  infinuate  by  the  fore- 
going illuftrations,  that  the  relation  between  perception  and 
imagination  has  the  moft  diftant  analogy  to  that  between 
the  perception  of  the  objeft,  and  the  perception  of  i ts  opti- 
cal image. 
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Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a cir- 
cumftance  with  refpe^l  to  the  belief  accompanying 
perception,  which  it  appears  to  me  neceffary  to  ftate, 
in  order  to  render  Dr.  Reid’s  dodrine  on  that  fub- 
jed  completely  fatisfadory.  He  has  fhewn,  that 
certain  fenfations  are,  by  a law  of  our  nature,  ac- 
companied with  an  irrefiftible  belief  of  the  exiftence 
of  certain  qualities  of  external  objeds.  But  this  law 
extends  no  farther  than  to  the  prefent  exiftence  of 
the  quality  ; that  is,  to  its  exiftence  while  we  feel 
the  correfponding  fenfation.  Whence  is  it  then, 
that  we  afcribe  to  the  quality,  an  exiftence  indepen- 
dent of  our  perception  ? I apprehend  we  learn  to 
do  this  by  experience  alone.  We  find  that  we  can- 
not, as  in  the  cafe  of  imagination,  difmifs  or  recall 
the  perception  of  an  external  objed.  If  I open  my 
eyes,  I cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing  the  prop- 
ped which  is  before  me.  I learn,  therefore,  to  af- 
cribe to  the  objeds  of  my  fenfes,  not  only  an  exif- 
tence at  the  time  I perceive  them,  but  an  independ- 
ent and  a permanent  exiftence. 

It  is  a ftrong  confirmation  of  this  dodrine,  that  in 
fleep,  when  (as  I flatter  myfelf  I fhall  afterward 
fhew)  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  is  fufpended,  and  when,  of  confequence, 
the  time  of  their  continuance  in  the  mind  is  not  re- 
gulated by  us,  we  afcribe  to  the  objeds  of  imagina- 
tion an  independent  and  permanent  exiftence,  as  we 
do  w^hen  awake  to  the  objeds  of  perception.  The 
fame  thing  happens  in  thofe  kinds  of  miadnefs,  in 
which  a particular  idea  takes  pofteftion  of  the  atten- 
tion, and  occupies  it  to  the  exclufton  of  every  thing 
elfe.  Indeed,  madnefs  feem.s  in  many  cafes  to  arile 
entirely  from  a fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the 
will  over  the  fuccefiion  of  our  tlicup,hts  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  objeds  of  imagination  appear 
to  have  an  exiftence  independent  of  cur  volition  ; 
and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  doc- 
trine, tiuftaken  for  realities. 
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Numberlefs  other  iiliiilrations  of  the  fame  general 
fa6c  occur  to  me  ; but  the  following  is,  I think,  one 
of  the  moft  ftriking.  I mention  it,  in  preference  to 
the  reft,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  connect  the  do(ftrine 
in  queftion  with  fome  principles  which  are  now  uni- 
verfaliy  admitted  among  phiiofophers. 

The  diftindion  between  the  original  and  the  ac-^ 
quired  perceptions  of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to 
every  one  who  has  the  flighteft  axquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  optics.  That  this  fenfe,  prior  to 
.experience,  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  extenfion 
in  two  dimenfions  only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  diftances  at  which  objects 
are  placed  from  the  eye,  are  propofitions  which  no- 
body, I prefume,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience 
%vill  be  difpofed  to  controvert.  In  what  manner  we 
are  enabled,  by  a comparifon  between  the  percep- 
tions of  fi2:ht  and  thofe  of  touch,  to  extend  the  nro- 
Vince  ot  the  former  fenie  to  a variety  of  qualities 
originally  perceived  by  the  latter  fenfe  only,  optical 
writers  have  explained  at  great  length  ; but  it  is  not 
neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into  any 
particular  details  with  refpeef  to  their  reafonirigs  on 
the  fubjeef.  It  is  fufticient  for  me  to  remark,  that, 
according  to  the  received  do(ftrine,  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  fight  become,  in  confequence  of  experi- 
ence, figns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  ob- 
jects and  of  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  placed 
from  the  organ  ; and  that,  although  the  knowledge 
we  obtain,  in  this  manner,  of  thefe  qualities  and 
diftances,  feems,  from  early  and  conftant  habits,  to 
be  an  inftantaneous  perception  ; yet,  in  many  cafes 
it  implies  an  exercife  of  the  judgmient,  being  found- 
ed on  a comparifon  of  a variety  of  different  circum- 
ftances. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confe- 
quence, that  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye, 
of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exer- 
dfe  of  conception,  according  to  the  definition  of  that 
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power  w^hlch  has  already  been  given.  In  ordinary 
difcourfe,  indeed,  we  afcribe  this  knowledge,  on 
account  of  the  inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  it  is 
obtained,  to  the  povv^er  of  perception ; but  if  the 
common  dodlrine  on  the  fubje^f  be  juft,  it  is  the  re- 
fult  of  a complex  operation  of  the  mind  ; compre- 
hending, firft,  the  perception  of  thofe  qualities, 
which  are  the  proper  and  original  objects  of  fight ; 
and,  fecondly,  the  conception  of  thofe  tangible  qual- 
ities of  wdich  the  original  perceptions  of  fight  are 
found  from  experience  to  be  the  figns.  The  no- 
tions, therefore,  we  form,  by  means  of  the  eye,  of 
the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of  the  dif- 
tances  of  thefe  obje<fts  from  the  organ,  are  mere 
conceptions ; ftrongly,  and  indeed  indifiblubly,  aft 
Ibciated,  by  early  and  conftarit  habit,  with  the  ori- 
ginal perceptions  of  fight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a magnificent  proft 
pefl,  the  various  diftances  at  which  ail  its  different 
parts  are  placed  from  the  eye,  and  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  the  w^hole  fcene  before  us,  feem  to  be  percei- 
ved as  immediately,  and  as  inftantaneoufty,  by  the 
mind, as  the  coloured  furface  which  is  painted  on  the 
retina.  The  truth,  however,  unqueftionably  is, 
that  this  variety  of  diftance,  and  this  immenfity  of 
extent,  are  not  objeTs  of  fenfe  but  of  conception  5 
and  the  notions  w^e  form  of  them  when  our  eyes 
are  open,  differ  from  thofe  we  ftiould  form  of  them 
with  our  eyes  Ihut,  only  in  this,  that  they  are  kept 
fteadily  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  by  being  ftrongly 
afibciated  with  the  fenfations  of  colour,  and  with 
the  original  perceptions  of  fight.— This  oblervation 
will  be  the  more  readily  admitted,  if  it  is  confider- 
ed,  that,  by  a ficilful  imitation  of  a natural  landfcape 
in  a common  fiiew^-box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to 
form  the  fame  notions  of  variety  of  diftance,  and 
even  of  immenfe  extent,  as  if  the  original  fcene 
v/ere  prefented  to  our  fenfes : and  that,  although, 
in  this  cafe,  "we  have  a fpeculative-  eomiction  that 
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tlie  fphere  of  our  vifion  only  extends  to  a few  inches ; 
yet  fo  ftrong  is  the  aflbciation  between  the  original 
perceptions  of  fight,  and  the  conceptions  which 
they  habitually  produce,  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  us 
hy  any  efibrt  of  our  will,  to  prevent  thefe  concep- 
tions from  taking  place. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  when  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  rendered  fteady  and  per. 
manent,  by  being  ftrongly  afibciated  with  any  fenlk 
ble  impreffion,  they  command  our  belief  no  lefs  than 
our  actual  perceptions ; and,  therefore,  if  it  were 
poffible  for  us,  with  our  eyes  Qiut,  to  keep  up,  for 
a length  of  time,  the  conception  of  any  fenfible  ob- 
ject, we  fliould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  be» 
Heve  that  the  object  w^as  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

It  appears  to  me  to  he  no  flight  confirmation  of 
thefe  remarks,  that,  although,  in  the  dark,  the  illu- 
lions  of  imagination  are  much  more  liable  to  be  mif- 
taken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  effi 
ects  on  the  belief  are  continally  check’d  and  corrected 
by  the  objeccs  which  the  light  of  day  prefents  to  our 
perceptions  ; yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not  fo  alar- 
ming to  a perfon  impreffed  with  the  vulgar  flories 
of  apparitions,  as  a faint  and  doubtful  twffight, 
which  affords  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of 
fixing  and  prolonging  their  exiffence,  by  attaching 
thernfeives  to  fornething  which  is  obfcurely  exhib- 
ited to  the  eye.  In  like  manner,  when  we  look 
through  a fog,  we  are  frequently  apt  to  mifiake  a 
crow  for  a man ; and  the  conception,  we  have,  up- 
on fach  an  occafion,  of  the  human  figure,  is  much 
more  difllndt  and  much  more  fieady,  than  it  would 
be  poffible  for  us  to  form  if  we  had  no  fenfible  objedl 
before  us ; infomuch  that  when  on  a more  atten- 
tive obfervation,  the  crow  fhrinks  to  its  own  di- 
menfions,  we  find  it  impoffible,  by  any  effort,  to 
conjure  up  the  phantom  wffiich  a moment  before 
we  feemed  to  perceive. 

If  thefe  obfervations  are  admitted,  the  cffe<!ds  which 
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exhibitions  of  fidtitious  diftrefs  produce  on  the  mind 
will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  than  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be.  During  the  reprefentation  of  a tragedy,  I 
acknowledge  that  we  have  a general  conviction  that 
the  whole  is  a hction  ; but,  I believe,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  fome- 
tiines  produced  by  the  diftrelTes  of  the  ftage,  take 
their  rife,  in  moil  cafes,  from  a momentary  belief, 
that  the  diftrelTes  are  real.  I fay,  in  moft  cafes  ; be- 
caufe,  I acknowledge,  that  independently  of  any 
fuch  belief,  there  is  fomething  contagious  in  a 
iaitliful  expreftlon  of  any  of  the  palTions. 

, Iftc  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon 
this  fuppofition,  fomev/hat  analogous  to  the  dread 
we  feel  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement 
of  a tower In  both  cafes,  we  have  a general  con- 
viftion,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we 
experience ; but  the  momentary  influences  of  imag- 
ination are  fo  powerful  as  to  produce  thefe  feelings, 
before  reftexion  has  time  to  come  to  our  relief. 

* With  refpeft:  to  the  dread  which  we  feel  in  locking 
down  from  the  battlement  of  a tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark 
the  eShfts  of  habit  in  gradually  deftroying  it.  The  man- 
ner in  which  habit  operates  in  this  cafe,  feems  to  be  by  giv- 
ing us  a command  over  our  thoughts,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to 
withdraw  our  attention  from  the  precipice  before  us,  and  di- 
reft  it  to  any  other  objeft  at  pleafure.  It  is  thus  that  the  mafon 
and  the  failor  not  only  can  take  precautions  for  their  own  fafe- 
ty,  but  remain  completely  makers  of  themfelves  in  lituations 
wiiere  other  men,  engrolTed  with  their  imaginary  danger, 
would  experience  a total  fufpenfion  of  their  faculties.  Any 
ftrong  paffion  which  occupies  the  mind  produces  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  fame  efteft  with  habit.  A perfon  alarmed  with 
the  apprehenfton  of  lire  has  been  known  to  efcape  from  the 
top  of  a houfe,  by  a path  which,  at  another  time,  he  would 
have  conlidered  as  imprafticable  *,  and  foldiers,  in  mounting 
a breach,  are  faid  to  have  fometimes  found  their  way  to  the 
enemy,  by  a route  w^hich  appeared  inacceftible  after  their 
violent  pallicns  had  fubfided. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

OF  abstraction^ 

SECTION  1. 

denerdl  Obfervatwris  on  this  Faculty  of  the  Mind^ 

THE  origin  of  appellatives,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  origin  of  thofe  clalfes  of  objecTs  which  in 
the  fchools,  are  called  genera^  and  /peeks  ^ has  been 
confidered  by  fome  philofophers  as  one  of  the  moft 
difEcult  problems  in  metaphyfics.  The  account  of 
it  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Differtation. 
on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  fimple  and  fatisfaflory* 

The  affignation,”  (fays  he)  of  particular 
names,  to  denote  particular  objefts ; that  is,  the 
inhitution  of  nouns  fubllantive  \ would  probably 
be  one  of  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  formation  of 
Language.  The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering 
fheltered  the  favage  from  the  weather ; the  par- 
ticular  tree,  whofe  fruit  relieved  his  hunger  ; the 
particular  fountain,  whofe  water  allayed  his  thirft  ; 
would  firft  be  denominated  by  the  words,  cave, 
tree,  fountain ; or  by  whatever  other  appellations 
he  might  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon, 
to  mark  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more  en- 
“ larged  experience  of  this  favage  had  led  him  to 
obferve,  and  his  necefiary  occafions  obliged  him 
to  make  mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees 
‘‘  and  other  fountains  ; he  would  naturally  beftow 
“ upon  each  of  thofe  new  objeds,  the  fame  name 
by  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  exprefs  the 
fimiiar  objeeft  he  was  firft  acquainted  with.  And' 
thus,  thofe  v/ords,  which  were  originally  the  prop^ 
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er  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of  them  in-- 
fenfibly  become  the  common  name  of  a multi- 
tude/^* 

It  is  this  application”  (he  continues)  of  the 
name  of  an  individual  to  a great  number  of  ob- 
jects,  whofe  refemblance  naturally  recals  the  idea 
of  that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expreffes 
it,  that  feems  originally  to  have  given  occaiion  to 
the  formation  of  thofe  claffes,  and  alTortments, 
which,  in  the  fchools,  are  genera  and  fpecies  ; 

^ and  of  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rouf- 
“ feau  finds  himfelf  fo  much  at  a lofs  to  account  for 
‘‘the  origin^  What  confiitutes  a fpecies^  is  merely 
“ a number  of  objedls,  bearing  a certain  degree  of 
“ refemblance  to  one  another ; and,  on  that  account 
“ denominated  by  a Angle  appellation,  which  may 
“ be  applied  to  exprefs  any  one  of  them.”! 

This  view  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind  in 
forming  clafiification  of  external  objedis,  receives 
fome  illufiration  from  a fact  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  in  his  account  of  a fmall  illand  called  Wateeoo 
which  he  vifited  in  failing  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
Friendly  Ifiands.  “ The  inhabitants,”  fays  he, 
were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horfes ; 
nor  did  they  form  the  leaft  conception  of  their 
“ nature.  But  the  fheep  and  goats  did  not  furpafs 
“ the  limits  of  their  ideas ; for  they  gave  us  to  un- 
derftand  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It 
will  appear,”  he  adds.,  “ rather  incredible,  that 

* The  fame  aceGimt  of  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the 
formation  of  geriera^  is  given  by  the  Abbe  de  Condillac. 

Un  enfant  appelie  du  nom  Cl  Arbre  le  premier  arbre 
c|ue  nous  lui  montrons.  Un  fecond  arbre  qu’il  voit  enfuite 
<<  lui  rapelie  la  meme  idee  j il  lui  donne  le  meme  nom  *,  de 
«« meme  a un  troifieme,  a un  quatrieme,  et  volia,  Ic  mot  d^* 
«« Arbre  donne  d’a;bord  a un  individu,  qui  devient  pour  lui 
‘‘  un  nom  de  claife  ou  de  genre,  une  idee  abfiraite  qui  com^ 
prend  tous  les  arbres  en  general.’^ 

-j'  Differtation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  annexed  to  Mr. 
Smithes  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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human  Ignorance  could  never  make  fo  ftrange  a 
miftake,  there  not  being  the  moft  diftant  firniii- 
tude  between  a flieep  or  goat,  and  any  winged 
animal.  But  thefe  people  feemed  to  know  no- 
thing  of  the  exiftence  of  any  other  land  animals, 
belides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds..  Our  llieep  and 
goats,  they  could  fee,  were  very  different  crea- 
^‘tures  from  the  two  jirfl:,  and  therefore  they  im 
ferred  that  they  muft  belong  to  the  latter  clafs, 
in  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a confiderable 
variety  of  fpecies.’^ — would  add  to  Cookes  very 
judicious  remarks,  that  the  miftake  of  thefe  ifland- 
ers  probably  did  not  arife  from  their  confidering  a 
fheep  or  a goat  as  bearing  a more  flriking  refem- 
blance  to  a bird,  than  to  the  two  claffes  of  quadru- 
peds with  which  they  were  acquainted  ; but  to  the 
want  of  a generic  word,  fuch  as  quadruped^  compre- 
hending thefe  two  fpecies  ; which  men  in  their  fitu- 
ation  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a perfon 
who  had  only  feen  one  individual  of  each  fpecies, 
would  think  of  an  appellative  to  exprefs  both,  in- 
Head  of  applying  a proper  name  to  each.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears,  that 
they  had  a generic  name  comprehending  all  of  them 
to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer  any 
new  animal  they  met  with. 

The  clafMcation  of  different  objefls  fuppofes  a 
pioyyqr  of  attending  to  fame  of  their  qualTdesor  at- 
tributes,  wTthoxit  attendmg_tq_ther^  ; for  no  two 
d^e®  fxfuiS  wi^^  fome  fpecific  differ- 

ence ; and  no  alfortment  or  arrangement  can  be 
formed  among  things  not  perfedly  alike,  but  by 
lofing  £ght  of  their  diftinguifliing  peculiarities,  and 
limiting  the  attention  to  thofe  attributes  which  be- 
long to  them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this 
power  of  attending  feparately  to  things  which  our 
ienfes  prefent  to  us  in  a ftate  of  union,  we  never 
could  have  had  the  idea  of  number  ; for,  before  we 
can  confidcr  different  objedls  as  forming  a mujtt 
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tude,  it  is  necelTary  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  apply 
to  all  of  them  one  common  name ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  fliould  reduce  them  all  to  the  fame 
genus.  The  various  objeds,  for  example,  animate 
and  inanimate,  which  are,  at  this  moment,  before 
me,  I may  clafs  and  number  in  a variety  of  different 
ways,  according  to  the  view  of  them  that  I chufe 
to  take.  I may  reckon  fucceffively  the  number  of 
iheep,  of  cows,  of  horfes,  of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  beech-= 
€s ; or  I may  firft  reckon  the  number  of  animals, 
and  then  the  number  of  trees  j or  I may  at  once 
reckon  the  number  of  all  the  organifed  fubftances 
which  my  fenfes  prefent  to  me.  But  whatever  be 
the  principle  on  which  my  clafSfication  proceeds, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  objects  numbered  together^ 
muft  be  confidered  in  thofe  refpe&  only  in  which 
they  agree  with  each  other  ; and  that,  if  I had  no 
power  of  feparating  the  combination  of  fenfe,  I 
never  could  have  conceived  them  as  forming  a plu- 
rality. 

This  power  of  conlidering  certain  qualities  or 
attributes  of  an  objed  apart  from  the  reft ; or,  as  I 
would  rather  chufe  to  define  it,  the  power  which 
the  underftanding  has,  of  feparating  the  combina-- 
tions  which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  diftinguifhed  by 
logicians  by  the  name  of  abJira6llon.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  by  forne  philofophers,  (with  what  proba- 
bility I ftiall  not  now  inquire)  to  form  the  charac* 
teriftical  attribute  of  a rational  nature.  That  it  is 
one  of  the  moft  important  of  all  our  faculties,  and 
very  intimately  conneded  v/ith  the  exercife  of  our 
reafoning  powers,  is  beyond  difpute.  And  I flat«» 
ter  myfelf,  it  will  appear  from  the  fequel  of  this 
chapter,  how  much  the  proper  management  of  it 
conduces  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  philofophical  pur- 
fuits,  and  of  our  general  conduct  in  life. 

The  fubferviency  of  abftra^cion  to  the  power  of 
Teafoning,  and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions 
of  a poetical  or  creative  imagination,  fnall  be  after- 
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wards  fully  iliu'ftrated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fuffident 
for  my  pupofe  to  remark,  that  as  abftradion  is  the 
ground  work  of  dafiification,  without  this  faculty 
of  the  mind  we  fiiould  have  been  perfecfly  incapa- 
ble of  general  fpecuiatlon,  and  all  our  kno\¥ledge 
miiif  neeelfarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals  ; 
and  that  fpme  of  the  moil  ufefiil  branches  of  fcience, 
particularly  the  different  branches  of  mathematics, 
in  which  the  very  fubjecls  of  our  reafoning  are  ab- 
ftracllons  of  the  underftanding,  could  never  poffibly 
had  an  exiftence.  With  refped  to  the  fubferviency 
of  this  faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  lels 
obvious,  that,  as  as  the  poet  is  fupplied  with  all  his 
materials  by  experience  ; and  as  his  province  is 
limited  to  combine  and  modify  things  which  really 
exift,  fo  as  to  produce  new  wholes  of  his  own  ; fb 
every  exertion  which  he  thus  makes  of  his  powers, 
prefuppofes  the  exercife  of  abftradion  in  decompof- 
ing  and  feparating  a<ffual  combinations.  And  it 
was  on  this  account  that,  in  the  chapter  on  Con- 
ception, I was  led  to  make  a diftindion  between 
that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  limple  and  uncom- 
pounded, and  the  power  of  imagination,  which  (at 
leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I employ  the  word  in  thefe 
inquiries)  is  the  refult  of  a combination  of  various 
other  powers. 

I have  introduced  thefe  remarks,  in  order  to  point 
out  a difference  between  the  abftra<ffions  which  are 
fubfervient  to  reafoning,  and  thofe  which  are  fub- 
fervient  to  imagination.  And,  if  I am  not  mif- 
taken,  it  is  a diftinclion  which  has  not  been  fufi- 
ciently  attended  to  by  fome  writers  of  eminence* 
in  every  inftance  in  which  imagination  is  employed 
informing  new  wholes,  by  decompounding  and 
(Combining  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  it  is  evidently 
neceffary  that  the  poet  or  the  painter  fhould  be  able 
to  ftate  to  himfelf  the  circumftanccs  abffrafled,  as 
feparate  objects  of  conception.  But  this  is  by  nd 
: means  re^juifite  in  every  cafe  in  which  abftradion  is 
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fubfervlent  to  the  power  of  reafoning  ; for  xt  fre- 
■quently  happens,  that  we  can  reafon  concerning  one 
•quality  or  property  of  an  object  abftrafted  from  the 
reft,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  find  it  impoflible 
to  conceive  it  feparately.  Thus,  I can  reafon  con- 
cerning extenfion  and  figure,  without  any  reference 
to  colour  ; although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a per- 
{'m  polFeiTed  of  fight  can  make  extenfion  and  figure 
fteady  obje6f:s  of  conception,  without  connecting 
Vvdth  them  ane  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this  al- 
ways owing  (as  it  is  in  the  inftance  now  mentioned) 
merely  to  the  affociation  of  ideas;  for  there  are  cafes, 
ill  which  w^e  can  reafon  concerning  things  fepa- 
rately, which  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  fuppofe  any 
being  fo  conftituted  as  to  conceive  apart.  Thus, 
we  can  reafon  concerning  length,  abftraCted  from 
any  other  dimenfton  ; although,  furely,  no  under- 
flanding  can  make  length,  without  breadth,  an  ob- 
je£t  of  conception.  And,  by  the  way,  this  leads  me 
to  take  notice  of  an  error,  which  mathematical 
teachers  are  apt  to  commit,  in  explaining  the  firft 
principles  of  geometry.  By  dwelling  long  on  Eu- 
did^s  firft  definitions,  they  lead  the  ftudent  to  fup- 
pofe  thet  they  relate  to  nations  which  are  extremely 
myfterious ; and  to  ftrain  powers  in  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  conceive,  what  cannot  poftibly  be  made 
an  obje<ft  of  conception,.  If  thefe  definitions  were 
omitted,  or  very  fiightly  touched  upon,  and  the 
.ittention  at  once  direded  to  ^geometrical  reafon- 
ing,  the  ftudent  would  immediately  perceive,  that 
tiltliough  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are  really  extend- 
rd  in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  the  demonftrations 
relate  only  to  one  of  them  ; and  that  the  human 
underftanding  has  the  faculty  of  reafoning  concefn- 
ing  things  feparately,  which  are  always  prefented  to 
i5LS,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception  and  concep- 
tion, in  a ftate  of  union.  Such  abftraclions,  in 
truth,  are  familiar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of  mankind ; 
^nd  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are  infenfiblv 
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formed.  When  a tradefman  fpeaks  of  the  length 
of  a room,  in  contradiftindion  to  its  breadth  ; or 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  diftance  between  any  two 
objects  ; he  forms  exa<ftly  the  fame  abftraftion, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Euclid  in  his  fecond  defini- 
tion ; and  which  moft  of  his  commentators  have 
thought  it  neceifary  to  illuftrate  by  prolix  metar- 
phyficai  difquifitions. 

I fhall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpe^  to  the 
nature  and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind, 
that  notwithftanding  its  effential  fubferviency  to 
every  acf  of  claffification,  yet  it  might  have  been 
exercifed,  although  we  had  only  been  acquainted 
with  one  individual  objedf.  Although,  for  exam- 
ple, we  had  never  feen  but  one  rofe,  we  might 
ifill  have  been  able  to  attend  to  its  colour,  without 
thinking  of  its  other  properties.  This  has  led  fome 
philofophers  to  fuppofe,  that  another  faculty  befides 
abftracfion,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of 
generalifation,  is  necefiary  to  account  for  the  form- 
ation of  genera  and  fpecies  ^ and  they  have  endea- 
voured to  fhew,  that  altho’  generalifation  without 
abftr  action  is  impofiible;  yet  that  we  might  have  been 
fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  abftraft,  without  being 
capable  of  generalifing.  The  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion, it  is  not  necefiary  for  me  to  examine,  for  any 
of  the  purpofes  which  I have  at  prefent  in  view. 


SECTION  n. 

Of  the  Objeifs  of  our  Thoughts^  when  we  employ  general 

Terms, 

FROM  the  account  which  was  given  In  a for- 
mer chapter,  of  the  common  theories  of  percep- 
tion, it  appears  to  have  been  a prevailing  opiiiion 
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among  pMiofophers,  that  the  qualities  of  external 
objects  are  perceived  by  means  of  images  orfpecies 
tranfmitted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  fenfe  : an 
opinion  of  which  I already  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
origin,  from  certain  natural  prejudices  fuggefled  by 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  The  fame 
train  of  thinking  has  led  them  to  fuppofe  that,  in 
the  cafe  of  all  other  inteileffual  operations,  there 
cxlft  in  the  mind  certain  ideas  diftincl  from  the 
mind  itfelf ; and  that  thcfe  ideas  are  the  objedls 
about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed.  When  I 
recollecf,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  an  abfent 
friend,  it  is  iiippofed  that  the  immediate  objecls  of 
my  thought  is  an  idea  of  my  friend  ; which  I at 
firft  received  by  my  fenfes,  and  which  I have  been 
enabled  to  retain  in  my  mind  by  the  faculty  of 
memory.  When  I form  to  myfelf  an  imaginary 
combination  by  an  effort  of  poetical  invention,  it  is 
fuppofed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  parts  which  I 
combine,  exifted  previoufiy  in  the  mind  ; and  ftir- 
niili  the  materials  on  which  it  is  the  province  of 
imagination  to  operate.  It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe 
the  important  remark,  that  all  thefe  notions  are 
wholly  hypothetical ; that  it  is  impoffible  to  pro- 
duce a fhadow  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  them  ; 
and  that,  even  although  we  were  to  admit  their 
truth,  they  would  not  render  the  phenomena 
in  queftion  more  intelligible.  According  to 
his  principles,  therefore,  we  have  no  ground  for 
luppoling,  that  in  any  one  operation  of  the  mind, 
there  exifls  in  it  an  objecl  diftinfl  from  the  mind 
itfelf;  and  all  the  common  exprelTions  which  in- 
volve fuch  a fuppofition,  are  to  be  coniidered  as 
unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which  ferve  only  to 
difguife  from  us  the  real  hiitory  of  the  inteilechial 
phenomena.* 

* In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfioiis  of  Dr.  Reid’s 
meaning,  in  his  reafonings  againk  the  ideal  theory,  it  may 
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, "We  are  at  a lofs  to  know,”  (fays  tins  excellent 
philofopher,)  “ how  we  perceive  diftant  objefts  ; 

be  neceifary  to  explain  a little  more  fully  than  I have  done 
in  the  text,  in  what  fenfe  he  calls  in  queftion  the  exiftence 
of  ideas  i for  the  meaning  which  this  word  is  employed  to 
convey  in  popular  difcourfe,  differs  widely  from  that  which 
is  annexed  to  it  by  the  philofophers  whofe  opinion  he  con- 
troverts. This  explanation  I fhall  give  in  his  own  words  : 

In  popular  language,  idea  fignifies  the  fame  thing  a? 
conception,  apprehenfion,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of 
any  thing,  is  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a diftindl  idea,  is  to 
conceive  it  diftinctly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  con- 
ceive  it  at  all. — When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  pop- 
ular  fenfe,  no  man  can  pohibly  doubt  whether  he  has 
ideas.” 

According  to  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the  word 
idea^  it  does  not  fignlfy  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
thought,  or  conception,  but  fome  ohJeSf  of  thought.  Of 
thefe  objects  of  thought  called  ideas,  different  fedts  of 
philofophers  have  given  very  difl'erent  accounts.” 

Some  have  held  them  to  be  felf-exiftent  j others  to  be  in 
the  divine  mind  ; others  in  our  own  minds  ; and  others 
in  the  brain,  or  fenforium,” 

The  Peripatetick  fyftem  of  fpecies  and  phantafms,  as 
well  as  the  Platonick  fyftem  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon 
this  principle,  that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there  mufl 
be  fome  objeft  that  really  exifts  5 in  every  operation  of 
the  mind,  fomething  to  work  upon.  Whether  this  imme- 
diate  object  be  called  an  idea  with  Plato,  or  a phantafm 
or  fpecies  with  Ariftotle  ; whether  it  be  eternal  and  un^ 
created,  or  produced  by  the  imprefiions  of  external  objects, 
is  of  no  confequence  in  the  prefent  argument.” — Ibid. 

So  much  is  this  opinion  fixed  in’  the  minds  of  philofb- 
phers,  that,  I doubt  not  but  it  will  appear  to  mofl,  a very 
‘‘  ftrange  paradox,  or  rather  a contradiction,  that  men  fhoiild 
<<  think  without  ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion  arifes  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the 
I idea  of  a thing  means  only  the  thought  of  it,  which  is  the 
I moft  common  meaning  of  the  word,  to  think  without  ideas, 

’ is  to  think  without  thought ; which  is  undoubtedly  a con- 
j tradiCtion.  But  an  idea,  according  to  the  definition  given 
I of  it  by  philofophers,  is  not  thought,  but  an  objeCl  of 
' thought,  which  really  exifts,  and  is  perceived,  &c.”— Ibid. 

T 
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“ how  we  remember  things  paft  ; how  we  imagined 
things  that  have  no  exiftence.  Ideas  in  the  mind 
feem  to  account  for  all  thefe  operations  : they  are 
all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  opera- 
tion  ; to  a kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  percep- 
tion  of  things  prefent,  and  in  contafl:  with  the  per-^ 
cipient  ; and  feeling  is  an  bperation  fo  familiar, 
that  we  think  it  needs  no  explanation,  but  may 
ferve  to  explain  other  operations/’ 

“ But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as 
difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  which 
“ we  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Two  things  may 
be  in  contact,  without  any  feeling  or  perception  f 
there  muft  therefore  be  in  the  percipient,  a power 
to  feel,  or  to  perceive.  How  this  power  is  produ- 
ced,  and  how  it  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  knowledge.  As  little  can  we  know, 
whether  this  power  muft  be  limited  to  things 
prefent,  and  in  contad:  with  us.  Neither  can 
any  man  pretend  to  prove,  that  the  Being,  who 
gave  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  prefent, 
may  not  give  us  the  power  to  perceive  things 
diftant,  to  remember  things  paft,  and  to  conceive 
things  that  never  exifted.”* 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Reid  has  occafion 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  phi- 
lofophers  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  underftanding,  there  muft  be  an  objed;  of 
thought,  vrhich  really  exifts  while  we  think  of  it. 
His  remarks  on  this  fubjed,  which  are  highly  inge- 
nious and  fatisfadory,  are  contained  in  his  account 
of  the  different  theories  concerning  conception.! 

I have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I make  ufe 
of  the  word  idea  in  ftating  my  own  opinions,  I employ  it 
uniformly  m the  popular  fenfe,  and  not  in  the  philofophical 
fenfe,  as  now  explained  5 it  would  be  better,  perhaps  to 
avoid  it  altogether  ; but  I have  found  it  difficult  to  do  fo, 
without  adopting  unufual  modes  of  exprellion.  I flatter  my- 
felf  that  I have  ufed  it  with  due  caution. 

* Eflays  on  the  Intelledual  Powers, 
f Eflays  on  the  Intelledital  Powers. 
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As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphyfical  fyftems  it  was 
itaken  for  granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of 
our  external  perceptions)  that  every  exertion  of 
thought  implies  the  exiftence  of  an  objed  diftind 
from  the  thinking  being ; it  naturally  occurred,  as 
a very  curious  queftion.  What  is  the  immediate  ob- 
jed  of  our  attention,  when  we  are  engaged  in  any 
general  fpeculation  ? or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  idea  correfponding  to  a general  term  ? 
When  I think  of  any  particular  objed  which  I have 
formerly  perceived,  fuch  a particular  friend,  a par- 
ticular tree,  or  a particular  mountain,  I can  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  a pidure  or  reprefentation 
of  fuch  objeds  ; and  therefore  the  explanation  giv- 
en by  the  ideal  theory  of  that  ad  of  the  mind  which 
we  formerly  called  Conception,  if  not  perfedly 
fatisfadory,  is  at  leaft  not  wholly  unintelligible.  But 
what  account  fliall  we  give,  upon  the  principles  of 
this  theory,  of  the  objeds  of  my  thoughts,  when 
I employ  the  words,  friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  gen- 
eric terms  ? For,  that  all  the  things  I have  ever  per« 
ceived  are  individuals ; and  confequently,  that  the 
ideas  denoted  by  general  words,  (if  fuch  ideas  exift) 
are  not  copied  from  any  originals  that  have  fallen 
under  my  obfervation ; is  not  only  felf-evident,  but 
almoft  an  identical  propoiition. 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion  the  Platonifts,  and,  at 
a ftill  earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that 
although  theie  univerfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from 
any  objeds  perceivable  by  fenfe,  yet  that  they  have 
an  exiftence  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and 
are  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  underhand- 
ing,  of  which  they  are  the  proper  objeds,  than  ma-. 
terial  things  are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers 
of  external  perception  : that,  as  all  the  individuals 
which  compofe  a genus,  muft  poflefs  fomething  in 
common  ; and  as  it  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that 
they  belong  to  that  genus,  and  are  diftinguifliable 
by  the  fame  name,  this  common  thing  forms  the 
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effence  of  each ; and  is  the  objeft  of  the  lender- 
Handing,  when  we  reafon  concerning  the  genus* 
They  maintained  alfo,  that  this  common  effence,* 
notwithftanding  its  infeparable  union  with  a multi- 
tude  of  different  individuals,  is  in  itfelf  one,  and 
indivifible. 

On  moft  of  thefe  points,  the  philofophy  of  Ariff 
totle  feems  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that 
of  Plato.  The  language,  however,  which  thefe  phi- 
lofophers  employed  on  this  fubje<H  was  different, and 
gave  to  their  doftrines  the  appearance  of  a wider 
diverfity  than  probably  exifted  between  their  opin- 
ions. While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  pallion  for  the 
marvellous  and  the  myfterious,  to  infill  on  the  in- 
comprehenfible  union  of  the  fame  idea  or  effence, 
with  a number  of  individuals,  without  multiplica- 
tion or  divifion  ;t  Ariffotle,  more  cautious  and  aim- 
ing at  greater  perfpicuity,  contented  himfelf  with 
faying  that  all  individuals  are  compofed  of  matter 
and  form  ; and  that  it  is  in  confequence  of  poffefl- 
ing  a common  form,  that  different  individuals  be- 
long to  the  fame  genus.  But  they  both  agreed, 
that,  as  the  matter,  or  the  individual  natures  of  ob- 

* In  this  very  imperfefl  fketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients concarning  univerfals,  I have  fubfiitiited,  inftead  of 
the  word  idea^  the  word  ejfence,  as  better  fitted  to  convey  to 
a modern  reader  the  true  import  of  Plato’s  exprefiions.  The 
word  effe7itia  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  employed  by  Cicero  ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  fchoolmen,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  which  the  Platonifts  ufed  the  word  uies.  See  Dr. 
Reid’s  Effays  on  the  IntelleiSlual  Powers. 

f The  idea  of  a thing,”  (fays  Plato)  is  that  which 
makes  one  of  the  many  ; which,  preferving  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  its  own  nature,  runs  through  and  mixes  with 
things  infinite  in  number  ; and  yet  however  multiform  it 
may  appear,  is  always  the  fame  ; fo  that  by  it  we  find  out 
and  difcriminate  the  thing,  whatever  fiiapes  it  may  aflume, 

and  under  whatever  difgiiife  it  may  conceal  itfelf.” 

Plato  in  Philebo  ; (quoted  by  the  Author  of  the  Origin 
andProgrefj  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  2d  edit.) 
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Jeds  were  perceived  by  fenfe  j fo  the  general  idea, 
or  effence,  or  form,  was  perceived  by  the  intelleft  j 
and  that,  at  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly 
engroffed  with  the  former,  fo  the  latter  furniflied 
to  the  philofopher  the  materials  of  his  fpeculations. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Ariffotle  on  the  fubjed  of  the  ideas,  related  to 
the  mode  of  their  exiftence.  That  the  matter  of 
which  ail  things  are  made,  exifted  from  eternity, 
was  a principle  which  both  admitted ; but  Plato 
farther  taught,  that,  of  every  fpecies  of  things, 
there  is  an  idea  or  form  which  alfo  exifted  from 
eternity  ; and  that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  mo- 
del according  to  which  the  individuals  of  the  fpe- 
cies  were  made ; whereas  Ariftotle  held,  that,  al- 
though matter  may  exift  without  form,  yet  that 
forms  could  not  exift  without  matter.* 

The  dodrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  univerfals, 
differed  widely  from  thofe  both  of  Plato  and  Aril- 
totle,  and  feems  to  have  approached  to  a fpecula- 

* In  this  account  of  the  difference  between  Plato  and 
Ariftotle  on  the  fubjed  of  ideas,  I have  chiefly  followed 
Brucker,  wliofe  very  laborious  refearches  with  refped  to 
this  article  of  the  hiftory  of  philofophy  are  well  known.  In 
ftating  the  diftindion,  however,  I have  confined  myfelf  to 
as  general  terms  as  pofiiblc  ; as  the  fubjed  is  involved  in 
much  obfcurity,  and  has  divided  the  opinions  of  very  emi- 
nent writers.  The  reader  will  find  the  refult  of  Brucker’s 
inquiries,  in  his  own  words,  in  note  [F]. 

The  authority  of  Brucker,  in  this  inftance,  has  the  more 
weight  with  me,  as  it  coincides  in  the  moft  material  refpeds 
with  that  of  Dr.  Reid.  See  his  Effays  on  the  Intelledual 
Powers  of  man,  and  the  conclufion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind. 

A very  different  account  of  Ariftotle’s  dodrine,  in  thofe 
particulars  in  which  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  difl'er  from 
that  of  Plato,  is  given  by  two  modern  writers  of  great  lear- 
ning, whofe  opinions  are  juftly  entitled  to  much  refped, 
from  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  Ariftotle’s  latter  Com- 
mentators of  the  Alexandrian  School. See  Origin  and 

Frogrefs  jof  Language,  vol  i.  and  Har?aP3  Hermes, 
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tion  which,  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a more 
recent  origin,  and  which  an  eminent  philofopher  of 
the  prefent  age  has  ranked  among  the  difeoveries 
which  do  the  greateft  honour  to  modern  genius.* 
Whether  this  doSrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  em 
tirely  with  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  (whofe  opin- 
ions I fhall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain)  or 
whether  it  did  not  tefemble  more,  a dodrine  main- 
tained by  another  fed  of  fchoolmen  called  Concep- 
tualifts,  I Ihall  not  inquire.  The  determination  of 
this  queftion  is  interefting  only  to  men  of  erudh 
tion  ; for  the  knowledge  we  poffefs  of  this  part  of 
the  Stoical  phiiofophy,  is  too  imperfed  to  aflift  us 
in  the  farther  profecution  of  the  argument,  or 
even  to  diminifli  the  merit  of  thofe  philofophers 
who  have,  in  modern  times,  been  led  to  fimilar 
conclufions.f 

As  it  is  not  my  objed,  in  this  work,  to  enter  in- 
to hiftorical  details,  any  farther  than  is  neceflary 
for  illuftrating  the  fubjeds  of  which  I treat,  I fliall 
pafs  over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by 
the  Ecledic  philofophers,  (a  fed  which  arofe  at  Alex- 
andria  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century)  to 
reconcile  the  dodrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  con- 
cerning ideas.  The  endlefs  difficulties,  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  which  their  fpecuiations  led,  induced,  at  laft 
the  more  curtious  & modeft  inquirers  tobaniffi  them 

It  is  of  no  confequence,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I 
liave  at  prefent  in  view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much 
controverted  point  of  philofophical  hiftory.  In  fo  far  as 
the  ideal  theory  was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  our  general  fpecuiations  are  carried  on,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  dodrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  were 
eftentially  the  fame  *,  and  a.ccordingiy  what  I have  faid  on 
that  fubjed,  coincides  entirely  with  a paftage  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  ‘‘  Origin  andprogreis  of  Language,”  voL 
I.  p.  38.  i'd  edit. 

^ Treatife  of  human  nature,  book  i.  part  i.  fed.  7 . 

See  note  [G]. 
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mtirely  from  Dialedics,  and  to  content  themfelves 
with  ftudying  the  arrangements  or  claffifications  of 
nniveri^ls,  which  the  ancient  philofophers  had  made 
without  engaging  in  any  metaphyfical  difquifitions 
concerning  their  nature.  Porphyry,  in  particular, 
although  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  fpeculated  much 
on  this  fubje(£l: ; yet,  in  his  Introdudfion  to  Ariftot- 
le’s  Categories,  waves  the  confideration  of  it  as  ob~ 
fcure  and  intricate.  On  fuch  queftions  as  thefe  ; 
“ Whether  genera  and  fpecies  exift  in  nature,  or  are 
only  conceptions  of  the  Human  Mind  ; and  (on 
the  fuppolition  that  they  exift  in  nature)  whether 
they  are  inherent  in  the  objedls  of  fenfe,  or  dif- 
joined  from  them  he  declines  giving  any  de- 
termination. 


This  paflage  in  Porphyry^s  Introduction  is  an  ob- 
jedl  of  curioiity  ; as,  by  a lingular  concurrence  of 
drcumftances,  it  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a controverfy  from  which  it  was  the  author’s  in- 
tention to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers.  Amidft 
the  diforders  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Bar- 
barians, the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  ah 
moll  entirely  loll ; and  the  lludies  of  philofophers 
were  confined  to  Latin  verlions  of  Arillotle’s  Dla- 
ledlics,  and  of  Porphyry’s  Introdudion  concerning 
the  Categories.  With  men  who  had  a relifh  for 
fuch  difquilitions,  it  is  probable  that  the  palTage  al- 
ready quoted  from  Porphyry,  would  have  a tenden- 
cy rather  to  excite  than  to  damp  curioiity ; and  ac-. 
cordingly,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  con- 
troverfy to  which  it  relates  continued,  during  the 
dark  ages  to  form  a favourite  fubjecl  of  difcuiiion. 
The  opinion  which  was  prevalent  was,  (to  ufe  the 
Icholallic  language  of  the  times,)  that  univerfals  do 
not  exill  before  things, nor  after  things,  but  in  things  ; 
that  is,  (If  I may  be  allovced  to  attempt  a commen- 
tary upon  exprellions  to  which  I do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  annex  very  precife  notions,)  univerfal 
deas  have  net  ( as  Plato  thoug:ht)  an  cxiftej^.ce  fepa- 
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rable  from  individual  objeSs  ; and,  therefore,  they 
could  not  have  exifted  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of 
time  ; nor  yet,  (according  to  the  doftrine  of  the 
Stoics,)  are  they  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind^ 
formed  in  confequence  of  an  examination  and  com- 
parifon  of  particulars  : but  thefe  ideas  or  forms  are 
from  eternity  united  infeparably  with  that  matter  of 
which  things  confift  ; or,  as  the  Ariftotelians  fome« 
times  exprefs  themfelves,  the  forms  of  things  are 
from  eternity  immerfed  in  matter.— The  reader  will, 
1 hope,  forgive  me  for  entering  into  thefe  details, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the 
obfervations  which  are  to  follow  ; but  as  they  re- 
late to  a controverfy  which,  for  many  ages,  em- 
ployed all  the  ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe  ^ 
and  which,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  itfelf, 
deferves  the  attention  of  philofophers,  as  one  of  the 
moft  curious  events  which  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  human  mind. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion 
concerning  the  nature  of  univerfals,  till  the  eleventh 
century  ; when  a new  do6i:rine,  or  (as  fome  authors 
think)  a dodrine  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  Ze- 
no, was  propofed  by  Rofceiinus  and  foon  after 
very  widely  propagated  over  Europe  by  the  abili- 
ties and  eloquence  of  one  of  his  fcholars,  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Abelard.  Accor  (Eng  to  thefe  philofo- 
phers,  there  are  no  exigences  in  nature  correfpond^ 
ing  to  geneEaTterms  ; and  the  obje6ls  of  ouE 
tion  in  ourgeneraH^c^^ions^e  not  ideas,  but 
words. 

in  confequence  of  this  new  dodrine,  the  fchool- 
men  gradually  formed  themfelves  into  two  fecTs  : 
one  of  which  attached  itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rof- 
ceiinus and  Abelard  ; while  the  other  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  Ariftotle.  Of  thefe  fe6fs,  the  for- 
mer are  known  in  literary  hiftory  by  the  name  of 
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the  Nominalifts  ; the  latter,  by  that  of  the  Reallfts* 
As  it  is  with  the  doftriire-oEthe Ifojiiiiialife  that 
myjawn  opinion  on  this  fub^ed  coincides  ; and  as 
I propoleTd  deduce  from  it  fome  confequences, 
which  appear  to  me  important,  I fliall  endeavour 
to  hate  it  as  clearly  and  precifely  as  I am  able,  pur- 
fuing,  however,  rather  the  train  of  my  ownthoughts, 
than  guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  particular 
author.  \ 

I formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper 
names,  became  gradually  appellatives  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which  extenlion  of  their  Hgnification^ 
they  would  exprefs,  when  applied  to  individuals, 
thofe  qualities  only  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
genus.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  with  r^Bft  to 
individuals  of  the  fame  genus,  there  are  twa®||ffes 
of  truths  ; the  one,  particular  truths  relating 
each  individual  apart,  and  deduced  from  a confid- 
eration  of  its  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  properties  j 
the  other,  general  truths,  deduced  from  a coniider« 
ation  of  their  common  qualities  ; and  equally  appli« 
cable  to  all  of  them.  Such  truths  may  be  conven- 
iently expreffed,  by  means  of  general  terms  ; fo  as 
to  form  propofitions,  comprehending  under  them 
as  many  particular  truths,  as  there  are  individuals 
comprehended  under  the  general  terms.  It  is  farther 
evident,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  fuch 
general  truths  may  be  obtained  ; either  by  fixing 
the  attention  on  one  individual,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  our  reafoning  may  involve  no  circumftances  but 
thofe  which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus  ; or, 
(laying  afide  entirely  the  confideratiou  of  things,) 
by  means  of  the  general  terms  with  which  language 
fupplies  us.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  our  inveftiga- 
tions  muft  necefiarily  lead  us  to  general  conciufions. 
In  the  firft  cafe  ; our  attention  being  limited  to 
thofe  circumftances,  in  which  the  fubjeft  of  our  rea- 
foning refembles  all  other  individuals  of  the  fame 
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genus,  whatever  we  demonftrate  with  refped  to 
this  fubjeft  mull  be  true  of  every  other  to  which 
the  fame  attributes  belong.  In  the  fecond  cafe  ; 
the  fubject  of  our  reafoning  being  expreffed  by  a 
generic  word,  which  applies  in  common  to  a num- 
ber of  individuals,  the  concluiion  we  form  muft  be 
as  extenlive  in  its  application,  as  the  name  of  the 
fubje<fl;  is  in  its  meaning.  The  former  procefs  is 
analogous  to  the  practice  of  geometers,  who,  in 
their  moft  general  reafonings,  direct  the  attention 
to  a particular  diagram  : the  latter,  to  that  of  alge- 
braifts,  who  carry  on  their  inveftigations  by  means 
of  fymbols.*  In  cafes  of  this  lafl  fort,  it  may  fre- 
quently happen,  from  the  affociation  of  ideas,  that 
a general  word  may  recal  fome  one  individual  to 
which  it;  is  applicable  ; but  this  is  fo  far  from  being 
neceffary  to  the  accuracy  of  our  reafoning,  that,  ex- 
cepting in  fome  cafes,  in  which  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
check  us  in  the  abufe  of  general  terms,  it  always 
has  a tendency,  more  or  lefs,  to  miflead  us  from  the 
truth.  As  the  decifion  of  a judge  muft  neceffarily 
be  impartial,  v/hen  he  is  only  acquainted  with  the 
relations  in  which  the  parties  hand  to  each  other, 
and  when  their  names  are  fupplied  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  by  the  fictitious  names  of  Titius,  Cains, 
and  Sempronius  ; fo,  in  every  procefs  of  reafoning, 
the  conclufion  we  form  is  moft  likely  to  be  logical- 

Thefe  two  methods  of  obtaining  general  truths  pro- 
ceed on  the  fame  principles  ; and  are  in  fact,  much  lefs  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  than  they  appear  to  be,  at  firft  view 
When  we  carry  on  a procefs  of  general  reafoning,  by  fixing . 
our  attention  on  a particular  individual  of  a genus,  this  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  coniidered  merely  as  a fign  or  reprefentative  ; 
and  differs  from  any  other  fign  only  in  this,  that  it  bears  a 
certain  refemblance  to  the  things  it  denotes. — The  firaight 
lines  which  are  employed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  to  re- 
prefent  magnitudes  in  general,  differ  from  the  algebraical  ex- 
preffions  of  thefe  magnitudes,  in  the  fame  refpefts  which 
picb-ir e-writing  differs  from  arbitrary  characters. 
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ly  juft,  when  the  attention  is  configned  folely  to 
figns  ; and  when  the  imagination  does  not  preient 
to  it  thofe  individual  objects  which  may  warp  the 
judgment  by  cafual  affociations. 

To  thefe  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that,  although  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  indi- 
viduals, it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  procelles  of  reafon- 
ing,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  obje<Ts  them- 
felves,  without  the  ufe  of  language  ; yet  it  is  aifo  in 
our  power  to  accomplifh  the  fame  end,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  for  thefe  objects,  words,  or  other  ai'bitrary 
figns.  The  difference  between  the  employment  of 
language  in  fuch  cafes,  and  in  our  fpeculations  con- 
cerning claffes  or  genera,  is  ; that  in  the  former 
cafe  the  ufe  of  words  is,  in  a great  meafure,  op- 
tional ; whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  elfentially  necef- 
fary.  This  obfervation  deferves  our  attention  the 
more,  that,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  it  has  contributed 
to  miflead  fome  of  the  Realifts  ; by  giving  rife  to 
an  idea,  that  the  ufe  of  language,  in  thinking  about 
univerfals,  however  convenient,  is  not  more  necef- 
fary  than  in  thinking  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
in  carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  idea  which 
the  ancient  philofophers  confidered  as  the  efience  of 
an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  particular 
quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  refembles  other  in- 
dividuals of  the  fame  clafs  ; and  in  confequence  of 
which,  a generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the 
poffeflion  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual 
to  the  generic  appellation,  and  which,  therefore, 
may  be  faid  to  be  elfential  to  its  claffification  with 
that  particular  genus  ; but  as  all  claflifications  are  to 
a certain  degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  neceffarily 
follow,  that  it  is  more  elfential  to  its  exillence  as  an 
individual,  than  various  other  qualities  which  we 
are  accuftomed  to  regard  as  accidental.  In  other 
words,  (if  I may  borrow  the  language  of  modern 
philofophy,)  this  quality  forms  its  nominal,  but  not 
its  real  elfence. 
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Tliefe  obfervations  will,  I flatter  myfelf,  be  fufli% 
cient  for  the  fatisfadion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as 
are  at  all  converfant  with  philofophical  inquiries. 
For  the  fake  of  others,  to  whom  this  difquifltion 
may  be  new,  I have  added  the  following  illuftra- 
tions. 

I lhall  have  0(5tafion  to  examine,  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved,) that  every  procefs  of  reafoning,  may  be  re- 
folved  into  a feries  of  fyllogifms  ; and  to  point  out 
fome  limitations,  with  which,  I apprehend,  it  is 
neceffary  that  this  opinion  Ihould  be  received.  As 
it  would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  pref- 
ent  fubjed:,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  doctrine 
which  I am  then  to  propofe,  I fliall,  in  the  foiiov.^ing 
remiarks,  proceed  on  the  fuppofltion,  that  the  fyllo- 
giflic  theory  is  well  founded  ; a fuppofltion  which, 
although  not  flri(flly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fufli- 
ciently  accurate  for  the  ufe  which  I am  now  to  make 
of  it.  Take,  then,  any  ftep  of  one  of  Euclid’s  de- 
monftrations  ; for  example,  the  flrft  ftep  of  his  firft 
propofltion,  and  ftate  it  in  the  form  of  a fyllogifm. 
xill  ftraight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
circle  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther.”  “ But  A B,  and  C D,  are  ftraight  lines, 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a circle  to  the  circum- 
ference.  Therefore,  A B is  equal  to  C D.” — It 
is  perfectly  manifeft,  that,  in  order  to  feel  the  force 
of  this  conciuflon,  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  that 
I Ihould  annex  any  particular  notions  to  the  letters 
A B,  or  C D,  or  that  I fliould  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  equality^  or  by  a circle^  its  centre^  and  its 
circumference.  Every  perfon  muft  be  fatisfied,  that 
the  truth  of  the  conciuflon  is  neceflarily  implied  in 
that  of  the  tw'o  premifes  ; whatever  the  particular 
things  may  be  to  which  tliefe  premifes  may  relate. 

In  the  following  fyllogifm,  too  All  men 

muft  die;— Peter  is  a man  therefore  Peter  muft 
die  ;”~the  evidence  of  the  conciuflon  does  not 
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in  the  leaft  depend  on  the  particular  notions  I an- 
nex to  the  words  and  Feter  ; but  would 
be  equally  complete,  if  we  were  to  fubftitute 
inftead  of  them,  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
any  other  inhgnilicant  characters.- — Ah  X’s  muh. 

‘‘  die  ; — Z is  an  X — therefore  Z muff  die  — is  a 
fyllogifm  which  forces  the  aflent  no  lefs  than  the 
former.  It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this  fyllogifm 
would  be  equally  conclufive,  if,  inftead  of  the  word 
die.  I were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that  the  lan- 
guage contains  ; and  that,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
juftnefs  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  neceifary 
that  I fhould  underhand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  eaftiy  ftiewn,  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  with  refpecl  to  fyhogifms,  might  be 
demonftrated,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing 
but  letters  of  the  alphabet ; in  the  fame  manner, 
(and  I may  add,  on  the  very  fame  principles)  on 
which  the  algebraift  d^^nonftrates,  by  means  of  thefe 
letters,  the  various  rules  for  tranfpofing  the  terms 
of  an  equa.tion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows  that  the  aftl 
fent  we  give  to  the  conclufion  of  a iyllogifm  does'/ 
not  refult  from  any  examination  of  the  notions  ex-j 
preffed  by  the  different  propofttfens  of  which  it  is/ 
compofed,  but  is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the/ 
relations  in  which  the  words  ftand  to  each  other. ' 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  every  fyllogifm,  the  inference 
is  only  a particular  inftance  of  the  general  axiom, 
that  wliatever  is  tripe  univerfallj  ofjiirpfign,  muft 
alfo  be  true  of  every  indiyi<^alj^jich  that  ftgn  can 
be  employed  to  exprefs.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
evefy’^ocefs  of  reafoning  may  be  refolved  into 
feries  of  fyllogifms,  it  follows  that  this  operation  of 
the  mind  farnifties  no  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  correfponding  to  general  terms  diftm<ft  from 
the  individuals  to  which  thefe  terms  are  applicable, 
Thefe  remarks,  I am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no 
means,  exhauft  the  ftibjed ; for  there  are  various 
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raodes  oi  reafoning,  to  which  the  fylloglftic  theory 
does  not  apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
evidence  of  our  conclullons  appears  immediately 
from  the  coniideration  of  the  words  in  which  the 
premifes  are  exprefled ; without  any  reference  to 
the  things  which  they  denote.  The  imperfeft  ac- 
count which  is  given  of  deducfive  evidence  in  the 
received  fyfcems  of  logic,  makes  it  impoffible  for 
me,  in  this  place  to  profecute  the  fubiefl  any  far- 
ther. 


After  all  that  I have  faid  on  the  ufe  of  language 
as  an  inftrumcnt  of  reafoning,  I can  eafily  forefee  a_ 
variety  of  objeflions,  which  may  occur  to  the  doc 
trine  I have  been  endeavoring  to  eftablilh,  But^ 
without  entering  into  a particular  examination  of 
thefe  obieclions,  I believe  I may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  moft,.  if  not  all,  of  them  take  their  rife  from 
confounding,  reafoning,  or  deduff  ion,  properly  fo 
called, with  certain  other  intellecfual  proceffes, which 
It  is  neceilary  for  us  to  employ  in  the  invelligation 
of  truth.  That  it  is  frequently  of  effential  impor- 
tance to  us,  in  our  fpeculations,  to  withdraw  our  at- 
tention from  words,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  things 
they  denote,  I am  very  ready  to  acknowledge.  All 
that  I affert  is,  that,  in  fo  far  as  our  fpeculations  con- 
fift  of  that  procefs  of  the  mind  which  is  properly 
called  reafoning,  they  may  be  carried  on  by  words 
alone  ; or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  that 


every  procefs  of  r^safoning  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
an  algebraical  operation.  What  1 mean  by  the  other 
intellectual  procelies  diftinct  from  reafoning  which 
it  is  neceffary  for  us  fometimes  to  employ  in  the 
inveftigation  of  truth,’’  will,  I hope,  appear  clearly 
from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  inveftigations,  it  is  well  known - 
that  the  practical  application  of  a general  expreffion 
is  frequently  limited  by  the  conditions  which  the 
'^^Wlsinvc 
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es  j and  that  in  confequence  oi  a 
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want  of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  fome  mathe- 
maticians of  the  firft  eminence  have  been  led  to  a- 
dopt  the  moil  paradoxical  and  abfard  conclufions. 
Without  this  cautious  exercife  of  the  judgment,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  algebraical  language,  no 
dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  the  calcalus  will  be  fulhcient 
to  prefer ve  us  from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  application  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers perfedly  diftincl  from  any  procefs  of  reafoning  ; 
and  which  is  abfolutely  necelfary  for  conducting  us 
to  the  truth. 

In  geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  fame 
paradoxical  conclufions,  as  in  algebra  ; becaufe  the 
diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  direCled,  ferve  as 
a continual  check  on  our  reafoning  powers.  Tfiefe 
diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a variety  of  re- 
lations among  the  quantities  under  confideration, 
which  the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  ex- 
prefs  ; in  confequence  of  which  we  are  not  confci- 
ous  of  any  effort  of  the  judgment  diftind:  from  a pro- 
cefs of  reafoning.  As  every  geometrical  inveftiga- 
tion,  however,  may  be  exprelfed  algebraically,  it  b 
manifeft,  that,  in  geometry,  as  well  as  in  algebra, 
there  is  an  exercife  of  the  intellectual  powers,  dii- 
tinCt  from  the  logical  procefs ; although,  in  the  for- 
mer fcience,  it  is  rendered  fo  eafy,  by  the  ufe  of  dia- 
grams, as  to  efcape  our  attention. 

The  fame  fource  of  error  and  of  abfardity,  which 
exiits  in  algebra,  is  to  be  found,  in  a much  greater 
degree  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Abitrac- 
tirig  entirely  from  the  ambiguity  of  language  ; and 
fuppofmg  alfo  our  reafonings  to  be  logically  accur- 
ate, it  would  {till  be  necellary  for  us,  from  time  to 
time,  in  ail  our  fpeculations,  to  lay  aiide  the  ufe  of 
words,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  particular  examples 
or  illuflrations  in  order  to  cor  red  and  to  limit  our 
general  conclufions. — To  a want  of  attention  to  this 
circumftaiace,  a number  of  the  fpeculative  abfurdities 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I am  periiia- 
ded,  be  eafUy  traced. 
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Beiides,  however,  this  fource  of  error,  which  is  iu 
fome  degree  common  to  all  the  fciences,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  others,  from  which  mathematics 
are  entirely  exempted  ; and  which  perpetually 
tend  to  lead  us  affray  in  our  philofophical  inquiries. 
Of  thefe,  the  moft  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in 
the  fignification  of  words,  which  renders  it  fo  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  employing  the  fame  expreffions  in  dif- 
ferent fenfes,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  procefs  of 
reafoning.  This  fource  of  miftake,  indeed,  is  apt. 
In  agnuch  greater  degree,  to  affecl  our  conclufions 
in  metaphyiics,  morals,  and  politics,  than  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  philofophy  ; but,  if  wc 
except  mathematics,  there  is  no  fcience  whatever, 
in  which  it  has  not  a very  fenfible  influence.  In  al- 
gebra, we  may  proceed  with  perfefl  fifety  through 
the  longefl  inveftigations,  without  carrying  our  at- 
tention beyond  the  figns,  till  we  arrive  at  the  laft  re- 
fult.  But  in  the  other  fciences,  excepting  in  thofe  ca- 
fes in  which  wehave  fixed  the  meaning  of  all  our  terms 
by  accurate  definitions,  and  have  rendered  the  ufe 
of  thefe  terms  perfefdy  familiaf  to  us  by  very  long 
fiabit,  it  is  but  feldom  that  we  can  proceed  in  this 
manner  without  danger  of  error.  In  many  cafes, 
it  is  necefikry  for  us  to  keep  up,  during  the  whole 
of  our  inveftigations,  a fcrupulous  and  conftant  at- 
tention to  the  fignification  of  our  expreffions  ; and, 
in  moft  cafes,  this  caution  in  the  ufe  of  words,  is  a 
much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the 
logical  procefs.  But  ftill  this  furnifhes  no  exception 
to  the  general  doftrine,  already  delivered  ; for  the 
attention  we  find  it  neceffary  to  give  to  the  import 
of  our  words,  arifes,  only  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumftancc  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  effential 
connection  with  that  procefs  of  the  mind,  which  is 
properly  called  reafoning ; and  which  confifts  in  the 
inference  of  a conclulion  from  premifes.  In  all  the 
fciences,  this  procefs  of  the  mind  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  an  algebraical  operation  or,  in  other 
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words  3 (when  the  meaning  of  our  expreffions  Is 
once  fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  be  carried  on  in- 
ti rely  by  the  ufe  of  figns,  without  attending,  during 
the  time  of  the  procefs,  to  the  things  fignified. 

The  conclufion  to  which  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions  lead,  appear  to  me  to  be  decifiwe  of  the  quef- 
lion,  with  refped  to  the  objecls  of  our  thoughts 
when  we  employ  general  terms  ; for  if  it  be  grant- 
ed, that  words,  even  when  employed  without  any 
reference  to  their  particular  fignification,  form  an 
inflrument  of  thought  fufficient  for  aU  the  purpofes 
of  reafoning  ; the  only  fliadow  of  an  argument  in 
proof  of  the  common  doflrine  on  the  fubjed,  (I 
mean  that  which  is  founded  on  the  impoflibility  of 
of  explaining  this  procefs  of  the  mind  on  any  other 
hypothefis,)  falls  to  the  ground.  Nothing  lefs, 
larely,  than  a convidion  of  this  impoffibiiity,  could 
have  fo  long  reconciled  philofophers  to  an  hypoth- 
efis unfiipported  by  any  dired  evidence,  and  ac- 
knowledged even  by  its  warmed  defenders,  to  in- 
volve much  difficulty  and  myfiery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  into  a particular  confideration  of 
the  pradical  confequences  which  follow  from  the 
foregoing  dodrine.  I cannot,  however,  help  re- 
marking the  importance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one 
hand,  a talent  for  ready  and  various  illuftration  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  a habit  of  reafoning  by  means  of 
general  terms.  The  former  talent  is  neceffary,  not 
only  for  correding  and  limiting  our  general  conclu- 
fions,  but  for  enabling  us  to  apply  our  knowledge, 
when  occafion  requires,  to  its  real  pradical  ufe. 
The  latter  ferves  the  double  purpofe,  of  preventing 
our  attention  from  being  diftraded  during  the 
courfe  of  our  reafonings,  by  ideas  which  are  foreign 
to  the  point  in  queftion  ; and  of  diverting  the  at- 
tention from  thofe  conceptions  of  particular  ob- 
}eds  and  particular  events  which  might  difturb  the 
judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  are  apt 
V/ 
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to  be  affodated  vvith  them,  in  confequence  of  our 
own  cafual  experience. 

This  laft  obfervation  points  out  to  us,  alfo,  one 
principal  foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As 
his  objed  is  not  fo  much  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy 
the  under  handing  of  his  hearers  as  to  force  their 
immediate  affent ; it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  him  to 
clothe  his  reafonings  in  that  fpecific  and  figurative 
language,  which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds 
affociations  favourable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert 
their  attention  from  a logical  examination  of  his 
argument.  A procefs  of  reafoning  fo  exprefied, 
affords  at  once  an  exercife  to  the  judgment,  to  the 
imagination,  and  to  the  pafllons  ; and  is  apt,  even 
when  looie  and  inconfequential,  to  impofe  on  the 
beft  underffandin^s. 

O 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  perfedion  of  philofophical  lan- 
guage, confidered  either  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought,  or  as  a medium  of  communication  with 
others,  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  exprefiions,  which, 
from  their  generality,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken 
the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination  : or,  in 
other  words,  it  confifts  in  its  approaching,  as  nearly 
as  pofiible,  in  its  nature,  to  the  language  of  algebra. 
And  hence  the  effeds  which  long  habits  of  philofo- 
phical fpeculation  have,  in  weakening,  by  difufe, 
thpfe  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  are  neceffary  for 
the  exertions  of  the  poet  and  the  orator  ; and  of 
gradually  forming  a ftyle  of  compofition,  which 
they  who  read  merely  for  amufement,  are  apt  to 
cenfure  for  a want  of  vivacity  and  of  ornament. 
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SECTION  IIL 

'Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  fome  modern  Pklhft/phers  on- 
the  Subject  of  the  fore^oin^  Seciion* 

after  the  death  of  Abelard , through 
whofe  abilities  and  eloquence  the  fefl  of  Nominal  ids 
had  enjoyed,  for  a few  years,  a very  fplendid  tri- 
umph, the  fyflem  of  the  Realifts  began  to  revive  ; 
and  it  was  foon  fo  completely  re-eftabliihed  in  the 
fchools,  as  to  prevail,  with  little  or  no  oppoiition, 
till  the  fourteenth  century.  What  the  circumftan- 
ces  were,  which  led  philofophers  to  abandon  a doc- 
trine, which  feems  fo  ftrongly  to  recommend  itfelf 
by  its  limplicity,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive. 
Probably  the  heretical  opinions,  which  had  fubjed- 
ed  both  Abelard  and  Rofcelinus  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  church,  might  create  a prejudice  alfo  againit 
their  philofophical  principles  ; and  probably  too, 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  principles  were  dated 
and  defended,  was  not  the  cleared  nor  the  mod 
fatisfadoryA  The  principal  caufe,  however,  I am 
difpofed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the  fed  of  Norni- 
nalids,  was  their  want  of  fome  palpable  example,  by 
means  of  which  they  might  illudrate  their  dodrine. 
It  is  by  the  ufe  which  algebraids  make  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  in  carying  on  their  operations,  that 
Leibnitz  and  Berklev  have  been  mod  fuccefsful  in 
explaining  the  ufe  of  language  as  an  indrument  of 
thought  ; and,  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  alge- 
braical art  was  entirely  unknown,  Rofcelinus  and 
Abelard  mud  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
conveying  their  leading  idea  by  general  circumlo- ' 
ciitions  ; and  mud  have  found  condderable  difii» 
culty  in  dating  it  in  a m.anner  fatisfadory  to  them- 

Tile  great  argument  which  the  Nominalids  employed 
againfi:  the  exiftence  of  unlverfals  was;  Entia  non  funt 
“ multiplicanda  pr Jeter  neceditatem.’’ 
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felves : a confideratlon,  by  the  way,  which  if  it  ac-- 
counts  for  the  flow  progrefs  which  this  dodrine 
made  in  the  world,  places  in  the  more  flriking 
light,  the  genius  of  thofe  men  whofe  fagacity  led 
them,  under  fo  great  difadvantages,  to  approach  to 
a conclulion  fo  juft 'and  philofophical  in  itfelf,  and  fo 
oppofite  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  their  age. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  fe<ft  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  completely  extind  ; their  doftrine  be- 
ing equally  reprobated  by  the  two  great  parties 
which  then  divided  the  fchools,  the  followers  of 
Duns  Scotus  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thefe, 
although  they  differed  in  their  manner  of  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  univerfals,  and  oppofed  each  oth- 
er’s opinions  with  much  afperity,  yet  united  in  re- 
jecting the  dodrine  of  the  Nominalifts,  not  only  as 
abfurd  but  as  leading  to  the  moft  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  At  laft,  William  Occam,  a native  of  Eng- 
land, and  a fcholar  of  Duns  Scotus,  revived  the 
ancient  controverfy  : and  with  equal  ability  and 
fuccefs  vindicated  the  long-abandoned  philoiophy 
of  Rofcelinus.  From  this  time  the  difpute  was 
carried  on  with  great  warmth,  in  the  univerftties 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  England  ; more 
particularly  in  the  two  former  countries,  where 
the  fovereigns  were  led,  by  fome  political  views, 
to  intereft  themfelves  deeply  in  the  conteft ; and 
even  to  employ  the  civil  power  in  fupporting  their 
favourite  opinions.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia, in  return  for  the  affiftance  which,  in  his  dif- 
putes  with  the  Pope,*  Occam  Had  given  to  him  by 
his  writings,  fided  with  the  Nominalifts.  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  attach- 
ed himfelf  to  the  Realifts,  and  made  their  antago- 
nifts  the  objefls  of  a cruel  perfecution.f 

* Occam,  we  are  told,  was  accuilomed  to  fay  to  the  Em- 
peror : “ Tu  me  defendas  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam  calamo/’ 
Brucker,  voL  in.  p.  848.  ^ 

f Mosheim’s  Eccieiiaitical  Hiflory* 
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The  proteftant  reformation,  at  length  involved 
men  of  learning  in  difcuffions  of  a more  interefting 
nature  ; but  even  the  zeal  of  theological  controveriy 
could  hardly  exceed  that  with  which  the  Nominalills 
and  Realifts  had  for  fome  time  before  maintained 
their  refpecfive  dodhrines.  Clamores  primum  ad 
ravim/*  (fays  an  author  who  had  himfelf  been  an 
eye-witnefs  of  thefe  literary  difputes)  hinc  impro- 
bitas,  faunae,  minae,  convitia,  dum  ludfantur,  ef 
uterque  alterum  tentat  profternere  ; confumtis 
verbis  venitur  ad  pugnos,  ad  veram  ludfam  ex 
lidla  et  hmulata.  Quin  etiam,  quae  contingunt 
in  palaeftra,  illic  non  defunt,  colaphi,  alapae,  con- 
fputio,  calces,  morfiis,  etiam  que  jam  fupra  leees 
palaeflrae,  fuftes,  ferrum,  faucii  multi,  nonnunquam 
occifi.’^*  That  this  account  is  not  exaggerated, 
we  have  the  teflimony  of  no  lefs  an  author  than 
Erafmus,  who  mentions  it  as  a common  occurrence  : 
Eos  ufque  ad  pallorem  ufque  ad  convitia,  ufque 
ad  fputa,  nonnunquam  et  ufque  ad  pugnos  invi* 
cem  digladiari,  alios  ut  Nominales,  alios  ut  Rea- 
les,  loqui.’T 

The  difpute  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations 
relate,  although,  for  fome  time  after  the  reforma- 
tion, interrupted  by  theological  difquifitions,  has 
been  fince  occafionally  revived  by  different  writers  ; 
i and,  lingular  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  a conclulion  in  which  all  parties  are 
! agreed*  The  names,  indeed,  of  Nominalifts  and 

* Ludovicus  Vives. 

f The  Nominalifts  procured  the  death  of  John  Hufs,  who 
i a Realift  5 and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France. 

. do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  he  fell  a vidliin  to  the  refentr 
ment  of  their  fefl.  The  Realifts,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
t tained,  in  the  year  1479,  the  condemnation  of  John  de  We- 
r falia,  who  was  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Nominalifts. 

' Thefe  contending  fecfts  carried  their  fury  lb  far  as  to  charge 
i'  each  other  with  the  ftn  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

Mosheim’s  Eccleftaftical  Hiftory. 
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Reaiiits  exift  no  longer  ; but  the  point  in  difpute  be- 
tween tliefe  two  celebrated  fe6ls,  coincides  precifely 
with  a queilion  which  has  been  agitated  in  our  own 
times,  and  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  moil  beau- 
tiful fpeculations  of  modern  philofophy. 

Of  the  advocates  wdio  have  appeared  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominaliils,  iince  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  moil  diiliiiguiihed,  are,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume.  The  former  has,  in  various  parts  of  his 
works,  reprobated  the  hypotheiis  of  the  Realifts  ; 
and  has  Rated  the  opinions  of  their  antagoniils  witli 
that  acutenefs,  iimplicity.  and  preciiion,  which  dif- 
tinguilh  all  his  writings.*  The  fecond,  coniidering 
(and,  in  my  opinion,  juilly)  the  doclrines  of  the 
ancients  concerning  univerfals,  in  fupport  of  whicli 
fo  much  ingenuity  had  been  employed  by  the  Real- 
ills,  as  the  great  fource  of  myilery  and  error  in  the 
abilrafl  fciences,  was  at  pains  to  overthrow  it  com- 

* The  univerfility  of  one  name  too  many  things,  hath. 
‘‘  been  the  canfe  that  men  think  the  things  tiiemfelves  are 
univerfal ; and  fo  fcriouily  contend,  that  befides  Peter  and 
John,  and  ail  the  reft  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or 
ftiall  be,  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  fomething  elfe,  that  we 
call  Man,  viz.  Man  in  general  j deceiving  tbemfelves,  by 
taking  the  univerfal,  or  general  appellation,  for  the  thing 
it  ftgnifieth  : For  if  one  Ihonld  deiire  the  painter  to  make 
him  the  pidure  of  a man,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  of.  a 
man  in  general  5 he  meaneth  no  more,  but  that  the  paiiit- 
er  flioiild  chiife  what  man  he  pleafeth  to  draw,  which  muft 
‘‘  needs  be  fome  of  them  tliat  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be  ; 
none  of  which  are  univerial.  But  when  he  would  Iiave 
him  draw  the  piclure  of  a king,  or  an)^  particular  perfon, 
he  limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one  perfon  he  chufeth.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  univerfal  but 
names  *,  which  are  therefore  called  indeftnite,  becaufe.we 
limit  them  not  omTeJves,  but  leave  them  to  be  applied  by 
the  hearer : whereas  a lingular  name  is  limited  and  re-- 
ftrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  ft  lignifteth  ♦,  as  when  we 
‘‘  fay,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him  his  proper 
name,  or  by  fome  fuch  other  way.” 

Hobbes’s  Tripos,  chap.  v.  § 6. 
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pletely,  by  lome  very  ingenious  and  original  ipecu- 
iations  of  his  own,  Mr.  Hume’s*  view  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges^  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  Berkeley  ; v/hom,  by  the 
way,  he  feems  to  have  regarded  as  the  author  of  an 
opinion,  of  which  he  was  only  a.n  expofitor  and  de- 
fender ; and  which,  iiiice  the  days  of  Rofcelinus 
and  Abelard,  has  been  familiarly  known  in  all  the 
univerlities  of  Europe.f 

Nowithftanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of 
thefe  writers,  in  defending  and  illuftrating  the  fyff 
tern  of  the  Nominalifts,  none  of  them  feem  to  me 
to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  important  confe- 
quence  to  which  it  leads.  The  Abbe  de  Condillac 
was,  I believe,  the  firft  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leib- 
nitz) who  perceived  that,  if  this  fyftem  be  true,  a 
talent  for  reafoning  muff  conffft,  in  a great  meafure^ 

* A very  material  queftlon  lias  been  ftarted. concerning 
abftraff  or  general  ideas  : Whether  they  be  ^ general  or 
particular  in  the  mind’s  conception  of  them  ? A great  phi- 
lol’opher  has  difputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particr 
ular  ; and  has  afferted,  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing 
‘‘  but  particular  ones  annexed  to  a certain  term,  which  gives 
them  a more  extenfive  lignification,  and  makes  them  re- 
cal,  upon  ocealion,  other  individuals,  which  are  limilar  to 
them.  As  I look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  valuable  difeoveries  that  have  bean  made  of  late  years 

S ..  y .. 

in  the  republic  of  letters,  I fliall  here  endeavour  to  coniirm 


it  by  fome  arguments,  which,  I hope,  will  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt  and  eontroverly.”  * ■ 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  book,  i.  part  i.  ie<d:.  7.  ' 
f Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himfelf  a partifan  of  thi^ 
fed,  in  a diiTertation  De  Stilo  Philofophlco  Marii  Nizolii.” 
This  Nizolius  publiihed  a book  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1553, 
I entitled,  De  Veris  Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philofophan- 
^ di  f ’ in  which  he  oppofed  feveral  of  the  doclriiles  of  Arif- 

j totle,  particularly  his  opinion  concerning  univerfals.  An 
I t^Llition  of  this  work,  with  a Preface  and  Notes,  was  publifli- 
' ed  by  Leibnitz  at  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1670.  The  Pfe- 
: lace  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
i Works,  by  Dutens.  (Geneva,  1768.)  I have  inferted  a fliort 
' extraff  fromthe  former,  in  Note  ( Id'  at  the  end  of  the  vohnne. 
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in  a fkilful  ufe  of  language  as  an  inftrument  oi 
thought.  The  moft  valuable  of  his  remarks  on  this 
fubjecl  are  contained  in  a treatife  De  F Art  de  Fenfer 
which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Cours  d’E- 
tude.” 

Dr.  Cambell,  too,  in  his  Philofophy  on  Rhetoric, 
has  founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkley  and  Hume 
a very  curious  and  interefting  fpeculation,  of  which 
I ihali  have  occahon  afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  doctrines  of  thefe  wri- 
ters afford,  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  general  rea- 
foning  is  fo  fimple,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  my 
apprehenflon,  fo  fatisfaclory,  that,  I own,  it  is  with 
fome  degree  of  furprife  I have  read  the  attempts 
which  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  the  fyftem  of 
the  Realifts.  One  of  the  ableft  of  thefe  attempts  is 
by  Dr.  Price  ; who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatife  on 
Morals,  has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fup- 
port  of  fome  of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool 
but  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  follow  Plato’s  exam- 
ple, in  conne<Sing  this  fpeculation  about  univerfals 
with  the  fublime  queftions  of  natural  theology.  The 
obfervations  which  he  has  offered  in  fupport  of  thefe 
opinions,  I have  repeatedly  perufed  with  all  the  at- 
tention in  my  power  ; but  without  being  able  to  en- 
ter into  his  views,  or  even  to  comprehend  fully  his 
meaning.  Indeed,  I muff  acknowledge,  that  it  ap« 
pears  to  me  to  afford  no  flight  prefumption  againft 
the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  when  I obferve 
that  an  author,  remarkable,  on  moff  occafions,  for 
precifion  of  ideas,  and  for  perfpiGuity  of  ftyie,  ne- 
ver fails  to  lofe  himfelf  in  obfcurity  and  myftery, 
when  he  enters  on  thefe  difquifitions. 

Dr.  Price’s  reafonings  in  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
univerfals,  are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiefces  in 
fome  of  Dr.  Reid’s  conclufions  with  refpecl  to  the 
ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are  in  the 
mind,  images  or  refemblances  of  things  external,  he 
grants  to  ba  impoffible  j but  kill  he  Rems  to  fuppofe 
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that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  fomething 
immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  ob- 
jed:  of  its  attention.  When  abftrad  truth  is  con» 
templated,  is  not”  (fays  he)  the  very  object  it- 
felf  prefent  to  the  mind  ? When  millions  of  intel- 
leds  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a 
femicircle  to  a right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the 
fame  object  in  view  ? Is  this  object  nothing?  Or 
is  it  only  an  image,  or  kind  of  fliadow  ? Thefe 
inquiries,”  he  adds,  “ carry  our  thoughts  high.”* 
The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  fo  puzzling  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  the  cafe  of  Perception,  Imagination, 
and  Memory,  it  has  been  already  fully  fhewn,  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  in  the  mind  diftind  from  the  mind  itfelf ; and 
that,  even  upon  the  fuppoiition  that  the  fad  were 
otherwife,  our  intelledual  operations  would  be  juft 
as  inexplicable  as  they  are  at  prefent.  Why  then 

* The  whole  paffage  is  as  follows  : The  word  idea  is 
fometiines  ufed  to  fignify  the  immediate  objed  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  conlidered  as  fomething  in  the  mind, 
which  reprefents  the  real  object,  but  is  different  from  it. 
This  fenfe  of  an  idea  is  derived  from  the  notion,  that 
when  we  think  of  any  external  exiftence,  there  is  fome- 
thing  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  it  contem- 
plates  diftind  from  the  objed  itfelf,  that  being  at  a diftance. 
But  what  is  tliis  ? It  is  bad  language  to  call  it  an  image 
in  the  mind  of  the  objed.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  there 
is  indeed  no  fuch  thing  But  would  not  this  be  the  fame 
as  to  fay  that,  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  viewing  and 
examining  any  objed,  which  is  either  not  prefent  to  it,  or 
does  not  exift,  it  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining 
nothing,  and  therefore  does  not  then  think  at  all  ? When 
abftrad  truth  is  contemplated,  is  not  the  very  objed  itfelf 
prefent  to  the  mind  ? When  millions  of  intelleds  contem- 
plate  the  equality  of  every  angle  in  a femicircle  to  a right 
angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame  objed  in  view  ? Is  this 
objed  nothing  ? Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  of  fhad- 
• ■ ow  — ^^fhefe  inquirres  cmry  our  thoughts  high.” 
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ihould  we  fuppofej  that,  in  our  general  fpeculations^ 
there  mull  exift  in  the  iihrid  fome  objeft  of  its 
thoughts,  when  it  appears  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  exiftence  of  any  luch  obje^,  even  when  the 
mind  is  eitiployed  about  individuals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  althoughj 
in  filch  cafes,  there  fhould  be  no  objecl  of  thought 
in  the  mind,  there  muft  exiil  fomething  or  other  to 
which  its  attention  is  directed.  To  this  difficulty  I 
have  no  anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  fa<T 
which  I have  already  endeavoured  to  eflablifh  ; 
that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  pof- 
fibly  fpeculate  about  claffes  of  objects  ; the  one,  by 
means  of  a word  or  generic  term  ; the  other,  by 
means  of  one  partieular  individual  of  the  clafs  wTich 
we  coniider  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  reft  ; and 
that  tliefe  two  methods-  of  carrying  on  our  general 
fpeculations,  are  at  bottom  fo  much  the  fame,  as  to 
authorife  us  to  lay  it  down  as  a principle,  that, 
without  the  ufe  of  iigns,  all  our  thoughts  muft  have 
related  to  individuals.  When  we  reafon,  therefore, 
concerning  claffes  or  genera,  the  objedts  of  our  at- 
tention are  merely  ftgns  ; or  if,  in  any  inftance,  the 
generic  word  fhould  recal  fome  individual,  this  cir^ 
cumftance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  confequence 
of  an  accidental  aifociation,  which  has  rather  a ten- 
dency to  difturb,  than  to  affift  us  in  our  reafoning, 
' Whether  it  might  not  have  been  pofiible  for  the 
Deity  to  have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  iPxight  have 
been  capable  of  reafoning  concerning  dalles  of  ob- 
jedfs,  without  the  ufe  of  iigns,  I fiiali  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a being. 
And,  indeed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  there- 
fore neceffariiy  follow,  that  there  exifts  any  thing 
in  a genus,  diflindt  from  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  compofed  ; for  vee  know  that  the  power  which 
we  have  of  thinking  of  particular  objedfs  without 
the  medium  of  Iigns,  does  not  in  the  leaft  depend 
on  their  exiftence  or  non-exiftence. 
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It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  ns,  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  fpeculating  about 
pollibilities.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  remark 
the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  actual 
conftitution  ; and  which,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
appear  to  me  to  be  important  and  admirable  : in- 
afmuch  as  it  fits  mankind  for  an  eafy"  interchange 
of  their  intelleftual  acquifitions  ; by  impofing  on 
them  the  necefiity  of  employing,  in  their  folitary 
fpeculations,  the  fame  inflrument  of  thought,  whicli. 
forms  the  ^ellablifhed  medium  of  communications 
with  each  other. 

In  the  very  flight  fketch  which  I have  given  of 
the  controverfy  between  the  Nominalifts  and  the 
Realifls  about  the  exiifence  of  univerfals,  I have 
taken  no  notice  of  an  intermediate  feci  called  Con- 
ceptualifts ; whofe  diftinguifliing  tenet  is  faid  to 
have  been,  that  the  mind  has  a power  of  forming 
general  conceptions.*  From  the  indifiinflnefs  and 
inaccuracy  of  their  language  on  the  fubje6l,  it  is  not 
a very  eaiy  matter  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was 
their  opinion  on  the  point  in  quellion ; but,  on  the 

* « Nominales,  deferta  paiilo  Abelardi  hypothefi,  univerfa- 
<<  lia  in  notionibus  atque  conceptibus  mentis  ex  rebus  fingik* 
laribus  abHratStione  formatis  conliftere  ftatutebant,  unde 

conceptuales  difti  funt.” — Brucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  908. 

(Lipf.  1766.) 

“ Nominaliuin  tres  erant  familiae.  Aliqui  ut  Rocelinus, 
univerfalia  meras  efie  voces  docuerimt.  Alii  iterum  in  fo- 
« lo  intelle£lu  polTuerunt,  atque  meros  animi  conceptus  elTe 
autumarunt,  quos  conceptuales  aliqui  vocant,  et  a nomin- 
« alibus  diftinguunt,  quanquain  alii  etiam  confundant.  Alii 
« fuerunt,  qui  univerfalia  quseliveriint,  non  tain  in  vocibuSj 
quam  in  fermonibus  integris,  quod  Joh.  Sarifberienfis  ad- 
fcribet  Pet.  Abelardo  j quo  quid  inteligat  ille,  mihi  noi;i 

fatis  liquet.” Morhof.  Polyhiftor.  Tom.  Sec.  lib.  i.  cap. 

xiii.  § 2. 

I have  taken  no  notice  of  the  lafi  clafs  of  Nominalifts  here 
mentioned  j as  I find  rnyfelf  unable  to  comprehend  their  doc- 
trine. 
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whole,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  amounted  to 
the  two  following  propofitions : firft,  that  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any  effences,  or 
univerfal  ideas,  correfponding  to  general  terms ; 
and  fecondly,  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  rea- 
ibning  concerning  genera.^  or  claiTes  of  individuals, 
without  the  mediation  of  language.  Indeed,  I cannot 
think  of  any  other  hypotheiis  which  it  is  poffible  to 
form  on  the  lubjecf,  diftind  from  thofe  of  the  two 
celebrated  fects  already  mentioned.  In  denying  the 
exiftence  of  univerfals,  we  know  that  the  Concep- 
tualiils  agreed  with  the  Nominalifts,  In  •what,  then, 
can  we  fuppofe  that  they  differed  from  them,  but 


about  the  neceffity  of  language  as  an  inftrument  of 
thiought,  in  carrying  on  our  general  fpeculations  ? 

Yfith  this  iect  of  Conceptualifts,  Dr.  Reid  is  dif- 
pofed  to  rank  Mr.  Locke ; and  I agree  with  him  fo 
tar  as  to  think,  that,  if  Locke  had  any  decided  opin- 
ion on  the  point  in  difput8,it  did  not  differ  material- 
ly from  wdiat  I have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  in  the 
two  general  propofitions  which  I have  juft  now  fta- 
ted.  The  apparent  inconfiftencies  which  occur  in 
that  part  of  his  EiTay  in  which  the  queftion  is  dif- 
cuired,  have  led  fubfequent  authors  to  reprefent  his 
fentiinents  in  different  lights  ; but  as  thefe  incorifift- 
ericies  plainly  {hew,that  he  was  neither  fatisfied  with 
the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts  nor  with  that  of  the  Nom- 
inalifts ; they  appear  to  me  to  dernonftrate  that  he 
leaned  to  tlie  intermediate  hypotheiis  already  men- 
tioned, notwithftanding  the  inaccurate  and  paradox- 
ical manner  in  which  he  has  expreffed  it.* 

May  I take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid’s 
own  opinion  leems  to  me  alfo  to  coincide  neax'ly 
v/ith  that  of  the  Conceptualifts ; or,  at  leaft,  to 
coincide  with  the  two  propoiitions  which  I have  al- 
ready fuppofcd  to  contain  a fummary  of  their  doc- 
trine ? The  abftirdity  of  the  ancient  cpirdon  con- 


* See  Note  [K-3 
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cerninp;  univerfais,  as  maintained  both  by  Plato,  and 
Ariftotle,  he  has  expofed  by  the  deareft  and  moft 
decilive  arguments ; not  to  mention,  that,  by  his 
own  very  original  and  important  fpeculations  con- 
cerning the  ideal  theory,  he  has  completely  deftroy- 
ed  that  natural  preiudice  from  which  the  whole 
fyftem  of  univerfal  ideas  gradually  took  rife.  If, 
even  in  the  cafe  of  individuals,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any  objed  of  thought  in 
the  mind,  diftind:  from  the  mind  itfelf,  we  are  at 
once  relieved  from  ail  the  difficulties  in  which  phi- 
iofophers  have  involved  themfeives  by  attempting  to 
explain,  in  confiftency  with  that  ancient  hypothelis 
the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  its  general  fpeculations. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  no  lefs  clear,  from  Dr. 
Reid’s  criticifms  on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his 
opinion  does  not  coincide  with  that  Of  the  Nomin- 
aliils  ; and  that  the  power  which  the  mind  poffeifes 
of  reafoning  concerning  daffies  of  objeds  appears 
to  him  to  imply  feme  faculty,  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken  in  the  fyfliems  of  thefe  philofophers. 

The  long  experience  I have  had  of  the  candour  of 
this  excellent  author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that 
in  hating  his  opinion  on  the  fubjed  of  univerfals, 
he  has  not  expreffied  himfelf  in  a manner  fo  com- 
pletely fatisfactory  to  my  mind,  as  on  moffi  other  oc- 
calions.  That  lanOTas^e  is  not  an  elTential  inftru- 
merit  m our  general  reafonings,  he  has  no  where  po- 
iitively  affierted.  At  the  fame  time,  as  he  has  not 
affirmed  the  contrary,  and  as  he  has  declared  him- 
felf diffiatisfied  with  the  dodrines  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  his  readers  are  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  this  is  his  real  opinion  on  the  fubjed.  His 
filence  on  this  point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
is  the  only  point  about  which  there  can  be  any  rea- 
fonable  controverfy  among  thofe  who  allow  his  re- 
futation of  the  ideal  hypothefis  to  be  fatlsfadory. 
In  confequence  of  that  refutation,  the  whole  difpnte 
^'between  the  Realifts  and  the  Conceptualifts  falls  at 
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once  to  die  ground ; but  the  difpute  between  the 
Conceptualilts  and  the  Nominalifts  (which  involves 
the  great  quehion  concerning  the  ufe  of  figns  in 
general  fpeculation)  remains  on  the  fame  footing  as 
before. 

In  order  to  jufdfy  his  own  expreffions  concerning 
univerfals ; and  in  oppofition  to  the  language  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr.  Reid  is  at  pains  to  iliuftrate 
a diftin6don  between  conception  and  imagination, 
which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  fufiiciently  attended 
to  by  phiiofophers.  An  univerfaV’  fays  he,  ‘‘  is 
not  an  objccl  of  any  external  fenfe,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  imagined ; but  it  may  be  diftinctly 
conceived.  When  Mr.  Pope  fays,  “ The  proper 
ftudy  of  mankind  is  man  I conceive  his  mean- 
ing  difdnHly ; although  I neither  imagine  a black 
or  a white,  a crooked  or  a ftraight  man.  I can 
conceive  a thing  that  is  impollible  ; but  I cannot 
diftinddy  imagine  a thing  that  is  impoilible.  I can 
conceive  a propoiidon  or  a demonftration,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  either.  I can  conceive  underftand- 
ing  and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes 
of  the  mind ; but  I cannot  imagine  them.  In  like 
manner,  I can  diilinHly  conceive  univerfals ; but 
“ I cannot  imagine  them/’ 

It  appears  from  this  paffage,  that,  by  conceiving 
univerfals.  Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  more,  than  un- 
derftanding  the  meaning  of  propoiitions  involving 
general  terms.  But  the  obfervations  he  has  made 
(admitting  them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the 
ieaft  affed  the  queftion  about  the  neceility  of  figns 
to  enable  us  to  fpeculate  about  fuch  propoiitions. 
The  vague  ufe  which  metaphyfical  writers  have 
made  of  the  word  conception^  (of  which  I had  occa- 
Son  to  take  notice  in  a former  chapter)  has  contri- 
buted in  part  to  embarrafs  this  fubjeH.  That  wc 
cannot  conceive  univ^fils  in  a way  at  all  analogous 
to  that  in  which  we  conceive  an  abfent  object  of 
fenfe,  is  granted  on  both  fides.  Why  then  fhould 
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We  employ  the  fame  word  conception^  to  exprefs  tw^ 
operations  of  the  mind  which  are  elfentially  differ- 
ent ? When  we  fpeak  of  conceiving  or  underhand- 
ing  a general  propoiition,  we  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  we  have  a conviction,  (founded  on  our  pre- 
vious ufe  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expreffed)  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleafure  to  fubflitute, 
inflead  of  the  general  terms,  fome  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals comprehended  under  them.  When  we  hear  a 
propofition  announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not 
familiar  to  us  ; we  naturally  delire  to  have  it  exem- 
plified, or  illuilrated,  by  means  of  fome  particular 
infcance and  when  we  are  once  fatisfied  by  fuch 
an  application,  that  we  have  the  interpretation  of 
the  propofition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make 
no  fcruple  to  fay,  that  we  conceive  or  underhand 
ks  meaning  ; although  we  fhould  not  extend  our 
views  beyond  the  words  in  which  it  is  announced 
or  even  although  no  particular  exemplification  of 
it  hiould  occur  to  us  at  the  moment.  It  is  in  this 
fenfe  only,  that  the  terms  of  any  general  propofition 
can  poiiibly  be  underhood : and  therefore  Dr.  Reid’s 
argument  does  not,  in  the  leah,  invalidate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalihs,  that  without  the  ufe  of 
iangua.ge,  (under  vchich  term  I comprehend  eyery 
ipecies  of  figns)  we  fhould  never  have  been  able  to 
extend  our  fpeculations  beyond  individuals.  / 
That,  in  many  cafes,  we  may  fafely  employ  in 
our  reafonings,  general  terms,  the  meaning  of  which 
we  are  not  even  able  to  interpret  in  this  way,  and 
confequeMtly,  which  are  to  us  wholly  iniignificant,  I 
had  occafion  already  to  demonhrate,  in  a former 
part  of  this  fefhlon. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjeci. — Inferences  with  re- 
fpehi  to  the  Ufe  of  Language  as  an  Inftrument  of 
' Thought^  and  the  Et'rors  in  Reajoning  to  nvhich  it  oc~ 
cafioncdly  gives  rife. 

IN  the  laft  Section,  I mentioned  Dr.  Camp- 
bell as  an  ingenious  defender  of  the  iyftem  of  the 
Nominalifts  ; and  I alluded  to  a particular  applica- 
tion which  he  has  made  of  their  doftrine.  The  rea- 
foning  which  I had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his 
Philofophy  of  Rhetoric  in  wTich  chapter  he  propofes 
to  explain  how  it  happens,  “ that  nonfenfe  fo  often 
efcapes  being  detected,  both  by  the  writer  and  the 
reader.’’  The  title  is  fomewhat  ludicrous  in  a 
grave  philofophical  w^ork  ; but  the  difquifition  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  contains  many  acute  and  pro- 
found remarks  on  the  nature  and  power  of  figns, 
both  as  a medium  of  communication,  and  as  an  in- 
flrument  of  thought. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  fpeculations  with  refpeff  to  lan- 
guage as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  feem  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  the  following  paftage  in  Mr.  Hume’s 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  “ I believe,  every  one 
‘‘  who  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind  in  reafon- 
ing,  wall  agree  wdth  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  dif- 
thuft  and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make 
ufe  of ; and  that  in  talking  of  Government, 
Church,  Negotiation,  Conqueft,  v/e  feldom 
fpread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  fmiple  ideas  of 
wdiich  thefe  complex  ones  are  compofed.  It  is, 
howwer,  obfervable,  that,  notwdthftanding  this 
imperfeclion,  w'^e  may  avoid  talking  nonfenfe  on  | 
thefe  fubjedts  ; and  may  perceive  any  repug- 
nance  among  the  ide?.s,  as  well  as  if  w^e  liad  a 
full  comprehenfion  of  them.  Thus  if,  inftead  of  | 
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faying,  that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have  always  re- 
“ courfe  to  negociation,  we  fliould  fay,  that  they 
have  always  recourfe  to  conqueft ; the  cuftom 
which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing  certain 
relations  to  ideas,  ftili  follows  the  words,  and 
makes  us  immediately  perceive  the  abfurdity  of 
that  propolltion/'' 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on 
t his  paffage,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what 
mamier  our  habits  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  grad- 
ually eflabiifli  in  the  mind  fuch  relations  among  the 
words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  proceffes 
of  reafoning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in 
e very  inftance  to  their  particular  lignilication.  With 
moft  of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjedf  I perfediy  agree  ; 
but  the  iiluftrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great 
extent  to  be  introduced  here  ; and  I would  not  wifii 
to  run  the  rilk  of  impairing  their  perfpicuity,  by  at- 
tempting to  abridge  them.  I muft  therefore  refer 
fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifh  to  profecute  the  fpecula- 
tion,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philofophical  trea- 
tife. 

111  confequehce  of  thefe  circumfiances/’  (fays 
Dr.  Campbell)  it  happens  that  in  matters  which 
are  perfeflly  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reafon 
by  means  of  words,  without  examining,  in  every 
inllance,  their  lignilication.  Almoll  all  the  polli- 
ble  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all 
the  acquired  relations  of  the  iigns)  have  become 
cuftomary  to  us.  The  confequence  is,  that  an  un- 
ufual  application  of  any  term  is  inftantly  detefted ; 
“ this  dete<?l;ion  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occa- 
^ fions  an  immediate  recourfe  to  ideas.  The  recourfe 
or  the  mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the 
iigns,  to  the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  things  ligni- 
lied,  is  natural,  and  on  fuch  fubje<d:s  perfectly  eafy. 
And  of  this  recourfe  the  difcovery  of  the  meaning 
or  of  the  unrneaningnefs  of  what  is  faid,  is  the  im^- 
mediate  But  in  matters  that  are  by  irO 
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means  familiar^  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon 
manner,  and  in  fuch  as  are  of  an  abftrufe  and  in» 
tricate  nature,  tlie  caid  is  widely  difTerent.”  The 
inftanoes  in  which  we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  im- 
pofed  on  by  words  without  meaning  are  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  CampbeM)  the  three  following  : 

Firft,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor* 
, Secondly,  When  the  terms  moll  frequently  occur- 
ring, denote  things  vdiich  are  of  a complicated  na- 
ture, and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fiifficiently  jjimi- 
liarifed.  Such  are  the  words,  Government,  Church, 
State,  Conftitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce, 
Legifiature,  Jurifdihlion,  Ihmportion,  Symmetry, 
Eiegance- 

Tliirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  ab- 
ifradt,  and  confequentiy  of  very  extenfive  fignifica- 
tion.*  For  an  illulfration  of  thefe  remarks,  I mull 
refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  work  which  I juft 
now  quoted* 

To  the  obiervations  of  thefe  eminent  writers,  1 
ftiaii  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  v/e  are  doubly 
liable  to  the  miftakes  they  mention,  when  we  make 
ule  of  a language  which  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to 
us*  Nothing,  indeed,  I apprehend,  can  fhew  more 
clearly  the  ufe  we  make  of  words  in  reafoning  than 
this,  that  an  obfervation  wliich,  when  exprelTed  in 
our  own  language,  leems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  ac- 

(6  The  more  general  my  word  is  in  its  figniheation,  it  is 
the  more  liable  to  be  abufed  by  an  ijnproper  or  unmean- 
irig  application.  A very  general  term  is  applicable  alike 
to  a multitude  of  different  individuals-,  a particular  term, is 
applicable  but  to  a fevr.  When  the  rightful  applications 
of  a word  are  extremely  numerous,  they  cannot  all  be  fo 
ftraiigly  fixed  by  Iia-bit,  but  that',  for  greater  fecurity,  we 
muft  perpetually  recur  in  our  m-iivds  mom  the  llgn  to  the 
notion  we  have  of  tlie  thing  lignified  *,  and  for  the  reafon 
aforementioned,  it  is  in  fiicli  inftances  difficult  precifely  t& 
afeertain  this  notion  Thus  the  latitude  of  a word  tlioucb 

O 

different  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  often  a flmilar  effeft.'' 
a.- — -Philofopbv  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 
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quires  the  appearance  of  depth  and  originality,  by 
being  tranilated  into  another.  For  my  own  part,  at 
leaft,  T am  confcious  of  having  been  frequently  led, 
in  this  way  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  rne^ 
rits  of  ancient  and  of  foreia:n  authors  4 and  it  has 
happened  to  me  more  than  once,  that  a fentence^ 
which  feemed  at  firft  to  contain  fomething  highly  in- 
genious and  profound,  when  tranilated  into  words 
familiar  to  me,  appeared  obvioully  to  be  a trite  or 
a nugatory  propofition. 

The  effect  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted 
ftyle  in  our  own  language,  is  fimilar  to  what  we  ex- 
perience when  v/e  read  a compofition  in  a foreign 
one.  The  eye  is  too  much  dazzled  to  fee  diitinctly. 
Aliud  ilyli  genus,’’  (fays  Bacon)  totum  in  eo  eft, 
ut  verba  fint  aculeata,  fententi^  concifae,  oratio 
denique  potius  verfa  quam  fufa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia, 
per  hujufmodi  artificium,  magis  ingeniofa  videan- 
tur  quam  re  vera  fint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca 
effufius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  fecundo  moderatius.’’ 
The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin 
compofition,  aids  powerfully  the  impofition  we  have 
now  been  confidering,  and  renders  that  language  an 
inconvenient  medium  of  philofophical  communica- 
tion ; as  well  as  an  inconvenient  inftrument  of  accu- 
rate thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this 
latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted, 
the  alfociations  among  words  muft  be  loofer,  than 
where  one  invariable  order  is  followed ; and  of  con- 
fequence,  on  the  principles  of  Hume  and  Campbell 
the  miftakes  which  are  committed  in  reafonings  ex-' 
preifed  in  fuch  languages,  will  not  be  fo  readily 
detected. 

The  errors  in  reafonlng,  to  which  we  are  expoled 
in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  v/ord  as  an  inftrument 
of  thought,  will  appear  the  lefs  furprifing,  when  we 
confider  that  all  the  languages  which  have  hitherto 
exifted  in  the  world,  have  derived  their  origin  from 
'popular  ufe  ; and  that  their  applicatio}^  to  philgfii.^ 
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phical  purpofes,  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of 
thofe  men  who  firft  employed  them.  Whether  it 
might  not  be  poffible  to  invent  a language,  which 
Vould  at  once  facilitate  philofophical  communica- 
tion, andformamore  convenient  inftrument  of  rea- 
foning  and  of  invention,  than  thofe  we  poffefs  at  pref-= 
ent,  is  a queftion  of  very  difficult  difcuffion  ; and 
upon  which  I fhall  not  prefume  to  offer  an  opinion. 
The  failure  of  Wilkins’^  very  ingenious  attempt  to-^ 
wards  a real  character,  and  a philofophical  language, 
is  not  perhaps  decifive  againft  fuch  a projed  ; for 
not  to  mention  fome  radical  defects  in  his  plan,  the 
views  of  that  very  eminent  philofopher  do  not  feem 
to  have  extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and 
extend  the  literary  intercourfe  among  different  na- 
tions. Leibnitz,  fo  far  as  I know,  is  the  only  au- 
thor who  has  hitherto  conceived  the  poffibility  of  aid- 
ing the  povv^ers  of  invention  and  of  reafoning,  by  the 
ufe  of  a more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought ; 
but  he  has  no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very 
inter  efting  fubjefl.  It  is  only  from  a converfation  of  ' 
his  witli  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he 
was  in  England  in  1673,  and  from  fome  imperfect 
hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works,*  that  vce  find  it 
has  engaged  his  attention.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
converfation  he  obferved,  that  Wilkins  had  mifta- 
ken  the  true  end  of  a real  character,  which  was  not 
merely  to  enable  different  nations  to  correfpond  eafi- 
ly  together,  but  to  affift  the  reafon,  the  invention, 
and  the  memory.  In  his  writings,  too,  he  fome- 
where  Ipeaks  of  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts, 
which  he  had  been  employed  in  forming,  and  which, 
.probably,  (as  Fontenelle  has  remarked)  had  fome 
relation  to  his  univerfal  ianguage.t 
* See  Note  [L.] 

4-  Leibnitz  avoit  con^iile  pro] et  Tune  langnephilof- 
pbique  et  nniverfeUe.  AVilkins  ILveque  de  Chefter,  et 
Dalgarno  y avoicn  traviile ; inais  des  Ic  terns  qu^il  ctoit 
en  Arxgleterrc,  ii  avoit  dit  a MelHeurs  Boyle  ct  d'Olden- 
burgh  qull  ne  croyoit  pas  qne  ccs  grands  liQinnes -culfQnt 
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The  new  momenclatiire  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Chyixiiftry,  feems  to  me  to  furnilh  a ftri- 
king  illufHation  of  the  elFecf  of  appropriated  and 
well-defined  expreffions^  in  aiding  the  intelieiTual 
powers  ; and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  diflant, 
when  hrnilar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  fome 
of  the  other  fciences. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Purpofes  to  which  the  Powers  of  Ahftrahlion  and 
Generalifation  are  fuhfervient, 

IT  has  been  already  Iliewn,  that  without  the 
ufe  of  ligns,  ail  our  knowledge  mull  neceffarily  have 
been  limited  to  individuals,  and  that  we  fhould 
have  been  perfectly  incapable  both  of  claffification 
and  general  reafoning.  Some  authors  have  main- 
tained, that  without  the  pov/er  of  generalifation, 
(which  I have  endeavoured  to  fliew,  means  nothing 
more  than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms,; 
it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  us  to  have  carried 
on  any  fpecies  of  reafoning  whatever.  ^ But  I can- 

encore  frappe  au  but.  Ils  pouvoint  blen  faire  qiie  des  na- 
« tions  qui  ne  s’entendoient  pas  euf  'eRt  aisement  commerce 
mais  ils  n’avoint  pas  attrape  ies  veritables  carafteres  r^els, 
qui  etoient  I’inkrument  le  [dus  fin  dont  Teiprit  humain 
‘‘  fe  put  fervir,  et  qui  devoient  extremement  faciliter  et  le 
raifonnement,  et  la  memoire,  et  Tinvention  des  chofes.  Ils 
devoint  refl’embler,  autant  qudl  etoit  poffibie,  aux  cliarac- 
teres  d’algebre,  qui  en  effet  font  tres  fimples,  et  tres  ex- 
prelllfs,  qui  n’ont  jamais  de  I'upcrfiuite,  ni  equivoque,  et 
« dont  toutes  les  varietes  font  raifonnees.  II  a parle  en  quel- 
« que  endroit,  d’un  alphabet  des  pensees  humaines,  qn’il 
meditoit.  Scion  toutes  les  apparences,  cet  alphabet  avoit 
rapport  a fa  iangue  univerfelie.” 

Elogcde  LriENiT/.p^r  /f,  dr  Fo);texellc. 
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not  help  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous  ; 
or,  at  leaft,  that  it  is  very  imperfedly  Hated.  The 
truth  is,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of 
the  word  reafonlng^  but  falfe  in  another  ; and  I even 
fufpedt  it  is  falfe  in  that  fenfe  of  the  word  in  which 
it  is  moft  commonly  employed,  before,  therefore, 
it  is  laid  down  as  a general  propolition,  the  mean- 
ing we  are  to  annex  to  this  very  vague  and  ambig- 
uous term,  fhould  be  afcertained  with  precifton. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers,  that  the 
expe(ftation  which  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  not  founded  upon  reafoning  ; and 
different  theories  have  of  late  been  propofed  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  refolves  it  into  the 

O 

affociation  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation  ; 
and  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
general  and  ultimate  facfs,  beyond  which  philofo- 
pliy  is  unable  to  proceed.*  Without  this  principle 


* In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  fo  far  removed  from  the 
common  courfe  of  literary  purfuits,  it  always  gives  me  plea- 
fure  to  remark  a coincidence  of  opinion  among  different 
philofophers  \ particularly  among  men  of  original  genius, 
and  who  have  been  educated  in  different  philofophical  fyf- 
tems.  The  following  pafiage,  in  which  M.  de  Condorcet 
gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the  mctaphyfical  opinions  of 
the  late  Mr.  Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly  to  I)r.  Reid^s 
dodrines. 

La  memoire  de  nos  fenfations,  et  la  faculte  que  nous  a- 
vons  de  rellechir  fur  ces  fenfations  pafsees  et  de  ies  com- 
biner,  font  le  feul  principe  de  nos  connoiffances.  La  fup- 
portion  qu’ihexifte  des  loix  conftantes  auxquelies  tous  ies 
plienomenes  obferves  font  affujettis  de  maiiiere  a raparoi- 
'«^tre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans  toutes  les  circoiiftances,  tels 
qu^-s  font  determines  par  ces  loix,  eft  le  feul  fondemeiit 
de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoiffances. 


“ Nous  avons  la  confcience  ffavoii  obferve  cctte  conftancej 
et  un  fentiment  involontaire  nous  force  de  croire  qu’eile 


conlinuera  cic  fubfifttea  La  probabilile  cui  ea  r 
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of  expeciation,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  ac« 
commodate  our  conducl  to  the  eftabliflied  courfe  of 
nature  ; andj  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a prin- 
ciple coeval  with  our  very  exiftence  ; and,  in  Ibme 
meaiure,  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  an  obvious  coniequence  of  this  doflrine,  that, 
although  philofophers  be  acculfomed  to  Hate  what 
are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form 
of  general  propofitions,  it  is  by  no  means  necefiary 
for  the  pracdicai  purpofes  of  life,  that  we  Ihould  ex- 
prefs  them  in  this  manner  ^ or  even  that  we  fhould 
exprefs  them  in  words  at  all.  The  philofopher,. 
-for  example,  may  ftate  it  as  a law  of  Nature,  that 
fire  fcorches  or  that  hea^y  bodies,  whenun- 
fupported,  fall  downv/afds  but  long  before 
the  ule  of  artifical  figns,  and  even  before  the  dawn 
of  reafon,  a child  learns  to  afl  upon  both  thefe  fup- 
pofitions.  In  doing  fo,  it  is  iniluenced  merely  by 
the  infcinftivc  principle  which  has  now  been  men- 
tioned, directed  in  its  operation  (as  is  the  cafe  with 
many  other  infiincls)  by  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual. If  man,  therefore,  had  been  deftined  for 
no  other  purpofes,  than  to  acquire  fuch  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  is  necefiary  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  animal  exiftence  ; he  might 
have  fulfilled  ail  the  ends  of  his  being  without  the 
life  of  language. 


As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inftinftive  anticipation 
of  pliyfical  events,  to  accommodate  dur  condud;  to 


“ quel'|ue  grande  qifelle  foit,  n’eft,pas  unc  certitude.  x\u- 
Cline  relation  necelTaire  ne  lie  pour  nous  le  pafie  a I’aven- 
ir,  ni  la  cpnftance  de  ce  que  j’ai  vu  a ceile  de  ce  que  j’au- 
rois  continue  cV  obferver  fi  j’etois  refte  dacs  des  circon- 
fiances  femblables  5 mais  Fimpreffion  ■ qul  me  porte  a re- 
garder  coirune  exiftant,  coinme  reel  ce  qui  m’a  prefente  cc 
caraclere  de  confiaiice,  eft  irrefifiible.”-  - 


(k  TuPvGOT,  partie  ii.  p.  56. 

« Ouand  iin  Francois  et  iin  Anglois  penfent  de  memc, 
ffivQ  Voltaire il  farr.  bbn  qu’ib  aiant  raifo-n.'’^ 
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what  we  forefee  is  to  happen,  fo  we  are  enabled,  In 
inany  cafes,  to  increafe  our  pov/er,  by  employing 
phyficai  caufes  as  inllruments  for  the  accompiifli^ 
ment  of  our  purpofes  *,  nay,  we  can  employ  a feries 
of  fuch  caufes,  fo  as  to  accomplifii  very  remote  ef** 
fe£rs.  We  can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe 
the  heat  of  a furnace  ; the  furnace,  to  render  iron 
malleable  ; and  the  iron  to  all  the  various  purpofes 
of  the  mechanical  arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me^ 
that  all  this  may  be  conceived  and  done  without 
the  aid  of  language  : and  yet,  affuredly,  to  difcover 
a feries  of  means  fubfervient  to  a particular  end  *, 
or,  in  other  words,  an  eiiort  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion, implies,  according  to  the  common  docfrine  of 
philofophers,  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers.- 
In  this  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  word  reafoning,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  not  elfentiallv  con- 
nefted  with  the  faculty  of  generalifatioii,  or  with 
the  ufe  of  hgns. 

It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this  Conclufion,  that 
iivages,  whofe  minds  are  almoil  w^holly  occupied 
with  particulars,  and  who  have  neither  inclination 
nor  capacity  for  general  fpeculations,  are  yet  occa- 
iionally  obferved  to  employ  a long  train  of  means 
for  accompliihlng  a particular  purpofe.  Even 
fomething  of  this  kind,  but  in  a very  inferior  degree, 
may,  I think,  be  remarked  in  the  other  animals  ; 
and  that  they  do  not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably 
not  the  efre<^  of  their  want  of  generalifation,  but  of 
the  imperfeclion  of  fome  of  thole  faculties  which  are 
common  to  them  with  our  fpecies  ; particularly  of 
their  powers  of  attention  and  recollection.  The 
iiiftances  which  are  conuiionly  produced,  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  deftitute  of  the  pov/er  of 
reafoning,  are  all  examples  of  that  fpecies  of  contri- 
vance which  has  been  mentioned  ; and  are  perfect- 
ly diftinCt  from  thofe  intellectual  proceffes  to  which 
the  uie  of  figns  is  elientially  fubfervient.* 

^ One  of  the  belt  atteftecl  inftances  which  I have  met 
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Whether  that  particular  fpecies  of  mechanicai 
contrivance  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and 
which  coniifts  merely  in  employing  a feries  of  phy- 
iiciil  caufes  to  accomplifh  an  e&S:  which  we  cannot 
produce  immediately,  fhould  or  fliould  not  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  reafoning,  I fhall  not  now 
inquire.  It  is  fufiicient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to 

with,  of  fagacity  in  the  lower  animals,  is  mentioned  by 
M.  Bailly,  in  his  Lettre  fur  les  Animaux^  addreiled  to  M. 
Le  Rov. 

de  mes  amis,  homme  d’efprit  et  digne  de  conhance, 
m’a  raconte  deux  faits  dont  il  a ete  temoin.  II  avoit  un 
linge  tres  intelligent  , il  s’amufoit  a lui  donner  des  noix 
dont  r animal  etoit  tres  fria^id  *,  mais  il  les  plagoit  aliez. 
loin,  pour  que  retenu  par  fachaine,  le  finge  ne  put  pas 
les  attendre  : apres  bien  des  efforts  inutiles  qui  ne  fervent 
qu’a  preparer  I’invention,  le  finge,  voyant  palfer  un  do- 
meftique  portant  une  ferviette  fous  le  bras,  fe  failit  de  cet- 
te  ferviette,  et  s’en  fcrvit  pour  atteindre  a la  noix  et  f am- 
ener  jufqu’  a lui. . ILa  meniere  de  caffer  la  noix  exigea 
« une  nouvelle  invention  5 il  en  vint  a bout,  en  plapant  la 
noix  a terre,  en  y faifant  tomber  de  haut  une  pierre,  011 
un  caillou  pour  la  brifer.  Vous  voyez,  Monfieur,  que 
fans  avoir  connu,  cornme  Galilee,  les  loix  de  la  chute,  des 
corps,  le  finge  avoit  bien  remarque  la  force  que  ces  corps 
<<  acquirent  par  le  chute.  Ce  moyen  cependant  fe  trouva 
en  defaut.  Un  jour  qu’il  avoit  plu,  la  terre  etoit  molle,- 
la  noix  efon9oit,  et  la  pierre  n^avoit  plus  d’a^lion  pour  la 
brifer.  Que  fit  le  finge  ? Il  alia  chercher  un  tuileau,  pla^a 
la  noix  defliis,  et  en  laiffint  tomber  la  pierre  il . brifa  la 
noix  qui  n’enfon^oit  plus.^^  - — Difcours  et  Alemoires  par 
' r Auteur  de  V Hijiorie  de  /’  Afronomie,  A Paris,  1790,  tome 
ii.  p.  120. 

Admitting  thefe  fa<^fs  to  be  accurately  hated,  they  hill 
leave  an  effential  diftinction  between  man  and  brutes  *,  for 
in  none  of  the  contrivances  here  mentioned,  is  there  anything 
analogous  to  thofe  intellectual  proceffes  which  lead  the  mind 
to  general  conclulions,  and  which  (according  to  the  forego** 
ing  doctrine)  imply  the  ufe  of  general  terms.  Thofe  pow- 
ers, therefore,  which  enable  us  to  claflify  objects,  and  to  em« 
ploy  figns  as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  are,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies. 
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remark,  that  it  is  effehtially  dilFerent  from  thofe  in- 
telleclual  proceffes  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  indif* 
peni'ably  neceifary.  At  the  fame  time,  I am  ready 
to;  acknowledge,  that  what  I have  now  faid,  is 
not  ftridly  applicable  to  thofe  more  complicated 
mechanical  in^tentions,  in  which  a variety  of  pow- 
ers are  made  to  confpire  at  once  to  produce  a par>- 
ticular  effecl.  Such  contrivances,  pehaps  may  be 
found  to  involve  procelfes  of  the  mind  which  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  figns.  But  thefe  quef- 
tijons  will  fall  more  properly  under  our  confidera- 
tion  when  we  enter  on  the  fubject  of  reafoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  fo  far  as 
niir  thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objects,  or 
to  individual  events,  which  we  have  adfcually  per- 
ceived, and  of  v/hich  we  retain  a dihincf  remem- 
brance,* wre  are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  employ- 
ing words.  It  frequently,  however,  happens,  that 

* I kave  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the 
general  propolition  *,  becauie  individual  objects,  and  individ- 
ual events  which  have  not  fallen  under  the  examination  of 
our  feiifes,  cannot  poiEbly  be  made  the  fubje^is  of  our  coU"- 
iideration,  but  bv  means  of  laneuaw.  The  manner  in  which 
we  think  of  fuch  objefts  and  events,  is  accurately  defcribed 
in  the  following  paffage  of  W oliafton  ; however  unpliilofo- 
pliical  the  conciuhon  may  be  which  he  deduces  from  his 
reafoning. 

“ A man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  oofterity,  becaufe 
his  name  is  tranfmitted  to  them  ; he  doth  not  live,  becaufe 
his  ■ name  does.  When  it  is  faid,,  Julius  Csefar  fubdued 
Gaul,  beat  Pompey,  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth 
into  a monarchy,  &g.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  the 
« conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Cvefar  that  is,  Caefar,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Pompey  are  the  fame  thing and  Csefar  is 
as  mucix  known  by  the  one  diftinclion  as  the  other.  The 
amount  then  is  only  this';  that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey 
conquered.  Pompey  j or  fomebody  conquered  Pompey; 
or  rather,  lince  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now  as  Caefar, 
fomebody  conquered  fomebody.  Such  a poor  bufinefs  is 
this  boafted  immortality  ; and  fuch,  as  has  here  been  defo 
cribed,  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !” 

Religmj  cfNAT.  DeL^  p* 
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"wlien  the  fubjeils  of  our  confideration  are  particu- 
lar, our  reafoning  with  refpeft  to  them  may  involve 
very  general  notions  ; and,  in  fuch  cafes,  although 
we  may  conceive,  without  the  ufe  of  words,  the 
things  about  which  we  reafon,  yet  we  muft  neceffa- 
rily  have  recourfe  to  language  in  carrying  on  our 
fpeculations  concerning  them^  If  the  fubjeds  of 
our  reafoning  be  generaf  (under  which  defcription 
I include  all  our  reafonings,  whether  more  or  lefs 
compreheniive,  which  do  not  relate  merely  to  indi- 
viduals,) words  are  the  foie  objects  about  which  our 
thoughts  are  employed.  According  as  tliefe  words 
are  compreheniive  or  limited  in  their  hgnification, 
the  concluhons  we  form  will  be  more  or  lefs  genera]; 
but  this  accidental  circumhance  does  not  in  the 
leaft  alfed:  the  nature  of  the  iptelledtual  procefs  ^ £b 
that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a propolition  which 
holds  without  any  exception,  that,  in  every  cafe,  in 
v/hich  we  extend  our  fpeculations  beyond  individu- 
als, laguage  is  not  only  an  ufeful  auxiliary,  but  is 
the  foie  inftrument  by  which  they  are  carried  on. 

Thefe  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of 
what  formas  the  charadterikical  diftindlion  between 
the  fpeculations  of  the  philofopher  and  of  the  vulgar.. 
It  is  not,  that  the  former  is  accukomed  to  carry  on 
his  procefles  of  reafoning  to  a greater  extent  than  the 
latter  ; but  that  the  coridulions  he  is  accuftomed  to 
form,  are  far  more  compreheniive,  in  confequence 
of  the  habitual  employment  of  more  compreherJive 
terms.  Among  the  rnoft  unenlightened  of  man- 
kind, we  often  meet  with  individuals  who  poffcfs 
the  reafoning  faculty  in  a very  eminent  degree  ; but 
as  this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  particulars, 
it  never  can  conduct  them  to  general  truths  ; and, 
of  confequence,  whether  their  purfuits  in  life  lead 
them  to  Ijpeculation  or  to  adtion,  it  can  only  fit  them 
for  diftinguifhing  themfelves  in  fome  very  limited 
and  fubordinate  fpliere.  The  philofopher,  whole 
mind  has  been  familiarifed  by  education  and  by  hi? 
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own  reflexions,  to  the  correft  ufe  of  more  cornpre- 
henfive  terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a greater^ 
degree  of  intelle^lual  exertion  than  is  neceflary  for 
managing  the  details  of  ordinary  bufmefs,  to  arrive 
at  general  theorems ; which^  when  illuftrated  to  the 
lower  claffes  of  men,  in  theip  particular  applications j, 
feem  to  indicate  a fertility  of  invention,  little  fliort 
of  fupernaturah* 

The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  ufe 
in  illuftrating  thefe  obfervations.  The  difference, 
in  faft,  between  the  invefligations  we  carry  on  by 
its  afliftance,  and  other  proceffes  of  reafoning,  is 
more  inconfiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
and,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  amounts  only  to  this,  that 
the  former  are  exprefled  in  an  appropriated  lan- 
guage, with  which  we  are  not  accuflomed  to  aflb- 
ciate  particular  notions.  Hence  they  exliibit  the 
efficacy  of  figns  as  an  inftrument  of  thought  in  a 
more  diftin<fl  and  palpable  manner,  than  the  fpec- 
ulations  we  carry  on  by  words,  which  are  continu- 
ally awakening  the  power  of  Conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  fhewed  algebraifls 
that,  by  fubilituting  in  their  invefligations  letters 

* ‘‘  Toutes  les  opinions  philofophiques  de  M.  Turgot  for- 
moient  un  fyfteme  egalement,  vafte  et  enchaine  dans  tou- 
tes  fes  parties.  Souvent  lorfqu’on  agitoit  devant  lui  une 
queftion  particuliere  d’adminiftration  de  legiflation,  de  ju- 
jurifprudence,  on  voyoit  avec  etonnement  qu’il  avoit  fur 
cette  queflion,  non  une  de  ces  opinion  vagues  fondees  fur 
un  premier  apperpu,  infpirees  par  une  efpece  d’inflinfl, 
qu’on  adopte  au  hazard,  et  qu’on  defend  enfuite  par  vani- 
te,  mais  une  opinion  arretee,  qui  fe  lioit  d’eile  meme  a fon 
fyfleme  general.  Lui  parloit-on  d’un  abus,  d’un  difordre, 
quel  que  fut  le  pays  de  TEurope  ou  il  regnat,  quelle  que 
fut  la  branche  de  la  legiflation  qu’il  eut  infectee,  il  connoif- 
oit  Torigine  du  mal,  fes  effets,  les  caufes  qui  en  prolong- 
lent  la  duree  et  les  moyens  de  la  detruire.  On  eut  cru 
qu’ii  en  avoit  fait  I’objet  particulier  de  fes  refleflions  sdl 
n^eut  ete  facile  de  reconnoitre  bappiication  fimple  natur- 
elle  de  ccs,  principes  generaiix.”'^ 

Fie  de  Turgot,  Contcrcet,  partie  ii.  p.,54» 
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of  the  alphabet,  inftead  of  known  quantities,  they 
might  render  the  folution  of  every  problem  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  difcovery  of  a general  truth,  he  did  not 
increafe  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonings  : he 
only  enlarged  the  fignification  of  the  terms  in 
which  they  were  expreffed.  And  if,  in  teaching 
that  fcience,  it  is  found  expedient  to  accuftom  Un- 
dents to  folve  problems  by  means  of  the  particular 
numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  literal  or  fpecious  arithmetic,  it  is  not 
becaufe  the  formier  proceffes  are  lefs  intricate  than 
the  latter,  but  becaufe  their  fcope  and  utility  are 
more  obvious,  and  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  hluf- 
trate,  by  examples  than  by  words,  the  difference  be- 
tween a particular  conclufion,  and  a general  theo- 
rem. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  proceffes 
of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  philofopher,  is  perfedlly 
analogous  to  that  between  the  two  ftates  of  the  al- 
gebraical art  before  and  after  the  time  of  Vieta  ; 
the  general  terms  which  are  ufed  in  the  various 
fciences,  giving  to  thofe  who  can  employ  them 
with  corre6tnefs  and  dexterity,  the  fame  fort  of  ad- 
vantage over  the  uncultivated  fagacity  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  which  the  expert  algebraift  poffeffes 
over  the  arithmetical  accomptant. 

If  the  foregoing  doctrine  be  admitted  as  juft,  it 
exhibits  a view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  ftriking  and  beauti- 
ful ; as  it  fhews  that  the  fame  faculties  which,  with- 
out the  ufe  of  figns,  muff  necceffarily  have  been  lim- 
ited to  the  conlideration  of  individual  obje(ffs  and 
particular  events,  are,  by  means  of  hgns,  fitted  to 
embrace,  without  effort,  thofe  comprehenfive  theo- 
rems, to  the  difcovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the  uni- 
ted efforts  of  the  v/hole  human  race  would  have 
been  unequal.  The  advantage  our  animal  ffrerigth 
acquires  by  the  ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhibits 
but  a faint  image  of  that  increafe  of  our  intelledual 
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capacity  which  we  owe  to  language.  It  is  this  in- 
create  of  our  natural  powers  of  comprehenfion, 
which  feems  to  be  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
pleafure  we  receive  from  the  difcovery  of  general 
theorems,  fuch  a difcovery  gives  us  at  once  the 
command  of  an  infinite  variety  of  particular  truths, 
and  communicates  to  the  mind  a fentiment  of  its 
own  power,  not  unlike  to  %vhat  we  feel  when  we 
contemplate  the  magnitude  of  thofe  phyiical  effeds, 
of  which  we  have  acquired  the  command  by  our 
mechanical  contrivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  lirfl,  to  be  a farther 
confequence  of  the  principles  I have  been  endeav- 
ouring to  eftablifh,  that  the  difliculty  of  philofoph- 
icai  difcoveries  is  much  iefs  than  is  commonly  im- 
agined ; but  the  truth  is  it  only  follows  from  them, 
that  this  difficulty  is  of  a different  nature  from  what 
we  are  apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a fuperficial  view  of  the 
fubjed-s*  To  employ,  with  Ikill,  the  very  delicate  in- 
ftrument  which  nature  has  made  effentially  fubfer- 
vient  to  general  reafoning,  and  to  guard  againft  the 
errors  which  refult  from  an  injudicious  ufe  of  it, 
require  an  uncommon  capacity  of  patient  attention, 
and  a cautious  circumfpedion  in  conduding  our 
various  intelledual  proceffes,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  early  habits  of  philofophicai  rehedion. 
To  affift  and  dired  us  in  making  tliis  acquifition 
ought  to  form  the  moft  important  branch  of  a ra- 
tional logic ; a fcience  of  far  more  extenlive  utility,  ' 
and  of  which  the  principles  lie  much  deeper  in 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  tri-  i 
fling  art  which  is  commonly  dignified  with  that  ^ 
name.  The  branch  in  particular  to  which  the  fore-  ^ 
going  obfervations  more  immediately  relate,  muff  \ 


forever  remain  in  its  infancy,  till  a moff  difficult  and 
important  defideratum  in  the  hiftory  of  the  mind 
is  fupplied,  by  an  explanation  of  the  gradual  fteps 
by  which  it  acquires  the  ufe  of  the  various  claffes  of 
tvords  which  compofe  the  language  of  a cultivated 
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and  enlighteritd  people.  Of  fome  of  the  errors  in 
reafoning  to  which  we  are  expofed  by  an  incautious 
ufe  of  wordsj  I took  notice  in  the  preceding  Sec- 
tion ; and  I fhall  have  occailon  afterwards  to  treat 
the  fame  fubjecl  more  in  detail  in  a fubfequent  part 
of  my  work. 


SECTION  VL 

Of  ihs  Errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  Speculation^, 
and.  in  the  Conduci  of  Affairs^^,  in  confequence  of  a 
rafb  application  of  General  Principles^ 

IT  appears  fufficiently  from  the  reafonings 
which  I offered  in  the  preceding  Section,  how  im- 
portant are  the  advantages  which  the  pilofoplier  ac- 
quires by  quitting  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  and  di- 
reefing  his  attention  to  general  principles.  I flatter 
myielf  it  appears  farther,  from  the  fame  reafonings 
that  it  is  in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  language  alone, 
that  the  human  mind  is  rendered  capable  of  thefe 
comprehenfl ve  fp eculation s . 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  fafety  in  the 
ufe  of  general  principles,  much  caution  and  addrefs 
are  neceffary,  both  in  effablifliing  their  truth,  and 
in  applying  them  to  practice.  Without  a proper 
attention  to  the  circumftances,  by  which  their  appli- 
cation to  particular  cafes  muff  be  modified,  they 
will  be  a perpetual  fource  of  miftake  and  of  difap- 
pointment  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  however  rigidly 
juft  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  and  however  accu- 
rately we  may  reafon  from  them.  If  our  general 
principles  happen  to  be  falfe,  they  will  involve  us  in 
errors,  not  only  of  ccndiicf  but  of  fpeculation  ; and 
our  errors  will  be  the  more  numerous,  the  more 
comprehenfive  the  principles  are  on  which  we  pro- 
ceod^ 
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To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations  fully,  would  lead 
to  a minutenefs  of  difquiiition  inconfiftent  with  my 
general  plan  ; and  I Ihall  therefore,  at  prefent,  con- 
line  myfelf  to  fuch  remarks  as  appear  to  be  of  moft 
eifential  importance. 

And,  in  the  firil  place,  it  is  evidently  impohible 
to  eftablilh  folid  general  principles,  without  the  pre- 
\dous  iliidy  of  particulars  : in  other  words,  it  is  ne- 
celfarv  to  benin  with  the  examination  of  individual 
objects,  and  individual  events ; in  order  to  lay  a 
ground-work  for  accurate  claffification,  and  for  a 
iuft  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in  this 
way  only  that  we  can  expeft  to  arrive  at  general 
principles,  which  may  be  fafely  relied  on,  as  guides 
to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths  : and  unlefs 
our  principles  admit  of  fuch  a practical  application, 
however  beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be  in  theory 
they  are  of  far  lefs  value  than  the  limited  acquih* 
^ions  of  the  vulgar.  The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  is 
now  10  iiniverfallv  admitted, and  is  indeed  fo  obvious 
in  itfelf,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  multiply 
•words  in  fupporting  them  ; and  I fhould  fcarcely 
have  thought  of  ftating  them  in  this  Chapter,  if 
foine  of  the  moil  celebrated  phiiofophers  of  antiqui- 
ty had  not  been  led  to  difpute  them,  in  confequence 
of  the  miftaken  opinions  which  they  entertained 
concerning  the  nature  of  univerfals.  Forgetting 
that  genera  and  fpecies  are  mere  arbitrary  creations 
. which  the  human  mind  forms,  by  withdrawing  the 
attention  from  the  diPanguifhing  qualities  of  objefe 
and  giving  a common  name  to  their  refembling 
qualities,  they  conceived  univerfals  to  be  the  real 
exiftences,  or  (as. they  exprelTed  it)  to  be  the  ell’ences 
of  individuals  ; and  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
belief,  that  by  dire(fling  their  attention  to  thefe  ef- 
fences,  in  the  firfl;  inftance,  they  might  be  enabled 
to  penetrate  the  fccrets  of  the  univerfe,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  fliidy  of  nature  in  detail,  Thefe 
errors,  which  were  common  to  the  Platonlfts  and 
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the  Peripatetics,  and  which  both  of  them  feem  to 
have  adopted  from  the  Pythagorean  fchooi,  contri- 
buted, perhaps  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  to  retard 
the  progrefs  of  the  ancients  in  phyfical  knowledge* 
The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  almoft  the  only  au- 
thor of  the  prefent  age  who  has  ventured  to  defend 
this  plan  of  philofophifing,  in  oppolition  to  that 
which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  followed  by  the  di£» 
ciples  of  Lord  Bacon. 

The  Platonifts,^’  fays  he,  coniidering  fcience 
as  fomething  afcertained,  definite,  and  fteady, 
‘‘  would  admit  nothing  to  be  its  obje61:  which  was 
vague,  indefinite,  and  pafiing.  For  this  reafon 
they  excluded  all  individuals  or  objects  of  fenfe, 
anci(as  Ammonius  exprefies  it)  raifed  themfelves 
in  their  contemplations  from  beings  particular  to 
beings  uriiverfal,  and  which,  from  their  own  na- 
ture,  were  eternal  and  definite.’’—^^  Confonant 
to  this  was  the  advice  of  Plato,  with  refpedl  to 
the  progrefs  of  our  fpeculations  and  inquiries,  to 
defcend  from  thofe  higher  genera,  which  include 
many  fubordinate  fpecies,  down  to  the  loweft 
rank  of  fpecies,  thofe  which  include  only  individ- 
r*  uals.  But  here  it  was  his  opinion,  that  our  en- 
quiries  fhould  ftop,  and,  as  to  individuals,  let 
them  wholly  alone ; becaufe  of  thefe  there  could 
not  pofiibly  be  any  fcience.’^ 

Such,’^  continues  this  author,  “ was  the  me- 
thod  of  ancient  philofophy.  The  fafliion,  at 
prefent,  appears  to  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  philofbphers  to  be  little  elfe  than  the 
“colledlng  from  every  quarter  into  voluminous. 
“ records,  an  infinite  number  of  fenfible,  particular, 
and  unconnecled  facts,  the  chief  effebt  of  which 
is  to  excite  our  admiration.’’ — In  another  part  of 
his  work  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  “ the  mind, 
truly  wife,  quitting  the  fludy  of  particulars,  as 

Harris’s  Three  Tre^fifes,  pagQS  341,  343^.- 
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“ knowihf^  their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  income 
prelienfble,  turns  its  intellectual  eye  to  what  is 
general  and  comprehenfive,  and  throup;h  gem 
erals  learns  to  lee,  and  recogiiifc  whatever 
exiiisd^^' 

if  we  abflraiff  from  thcfe  obvious  errors  of  the 


ancient  pdiilofophers,  with  refpedt  to  the  proper  or- 
der to  be  obierved  in  our  enquiries,  and  only  frp- 
pofe  them  to  end  where  the  Platon ifts  faid  they 
ihould  begin,  the  magnificent  cncommms  they  be- 
ftowed  OR  the  utility  of  thofe  comprehenf ve  truths, 
vdiicli  form  the  obieffs  of  fcicnce  (making  allow- 
ance for  the  obl'cure  and  myflerious  terms  in  which 
they  expreiled  them)  can  fcarceiy  be  regarded  as 
extravagant.  It  is  probable  that  from  a fevv  acci- 
dental iiifrances  of  fuccefsful  inveftigation,  they  had 
been  flruck  with  the  wonderful  effect  of  general 
principles  in  increafing  the  intellefrual  power  of  the 
human  mind  ; and,  milled  by  that  impatience  in 
the  ftudy  of  particulars  which  is  lb  often  connefred 
with  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  ability,  they  la- 
boured to  fierfuade  themfelvas,  that  by  a life  devot- 
ed to  abffrafr  meditation,  fuch  principles  might  be 
rendered  as  immediate  objefe  of  intellefruai  per- 
ception, as  the  individuals  which  compofe  the  ma- 
terial world  are  of  our  external  fenfes.  Bv  con- 

4 

nefring  this  opinion  with  their  other  dofrrines  con- 
cerning univerlals,  they  were  unfortunately  enabled 


to  exhibit  it  in  fo  myfterious  a form,  as  not  only  to 
impofe  on  themfelves,  but  to  perplex  the  under- 
ftandings  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe,  for  a long 
fuccefion  of  ages. 

The  conclulion  to  which  we  are  led  bv  the  fore- 

# 

going  obfervations  is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man knowdedge  muit  be  laid  in  the  examination  of 
particular  objects,  and  particular  fafrs  ; and  that  it 
is  only  in  fo  far  as  our  general  principles  are  refolv- 
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able  into  thefe  primary  elements,  that  they  polfefs 
either  truth  or  utility.  It  mull  not,  however,  be 
underftocxi  to  be  implied  in  this  concluiion,  that  ali 
our  knowledge  muft  ultimately  reft  on  our  own 
proper  experience.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  pro- 
grels  of  fcience,  and  the  progrefs  of  human  im- 
provement, mull  have  been  wonderfully  retarded  ; 
for,  if  it  had  been  neceffary  for  each  individul  to 
form  a clallilicadon  of  objects,  in  confeqiience  of  ob- 
fervations  and  abftradtions  of  his  own,*  and  to  infer 
from  the  ad:ual  examination  of  particular  facds, 
the  general  truths  on  which  his  conduct  proceeds  ; 
human  affairs  would  at  this  day  remain  nearly  in 
the  fame  ftate  to  which  they  were  brought  by  the 
experience  of  the  firfl  generation.  In  facf,  this  is 
very  nearly  the  fituation  of  the  fpecies  in  all  thofe 
parts  of  the  world,  in  which  the  exillence  of  the 
race  depends  on  the  feparate  efforts  which  each  in- 
dividual makes,  in  procuring  for  himfeif  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  ; and  in  which,  of  confequence,  the 
habits  and  acquirements  of  each  individual  muft  be 
the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  experience.  In  a 
cultivated  fociety,  one  of  the  firh:  acquifitions  which 
children  make,  is  the  ufe  of  language  ; by  which 
. means  they  are  familiarifed,  from  their  earlieft  year.? 
to  the  confideration  of  clalfes  of  objects,  and  of  gen- 
eral truths  5 and  before  that  time  of  life  at  which 
the  favage  is  poffeffed  of  the  knowledge  necefiary 
for  his  own  prefervation,  are  enabled  to  appropri- 
ate to  themfelves  the  accumulated  difcoverles  of 
a9:es. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  ffationa-ry  condi- 
tion in  which  the  race  muft,  of  neceflity,  continue, 
prior  to  the  feparation  of  arts  and  profeilions  ; the 
natural  difpofition  of  the  mind  to  afcend  from  par- 
ticular truths  to  general  conclufions,  could  not  fail 
to  lead  individuals,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety, to  colled  the  refuits  of  their  experience,  for 
their  own  inftxudion  and  that  of  others,  But^ 
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without  the  ufe  of  general  terms,  the  only  poflible 
way  of  communicating  fuch  conclufions,  would  be 
by  means  of  fome  particular  example,  of  which  the 
general  application  was  ftriking  and  obvious.  In 
other  words,  the  wifdom  of  fuch  ages  will  neceffa- 
rily  be  expreffed  in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables, 
or  in  the  ftill  fimpler  form  of  proverbial  inftances  ; 
and  not  in  the  fcientific  form  of  general  maxims. 
In  this  way,  undoubtedly,  much  ufeful  inftruftion, 
both  of  a prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  con- 
veyed : at  the  fame  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while 
general  truths  continued  to  be  expreffed  merely  by 
particular  exemplifications,  they  would  afford  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  one  generation  to  improve  on 
the  fpeculations  of  another  ; as  no  effort  of  the  un- 
derftanding  could  combine  them  together,  or  em- 
ploy them  as  premifes,  in  order  to  obtain  other  con- 
clufions  more  remote  and  comprehenfive.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  fcope  or 
moral  of  the  fable  lliould  be  feparated  entirely  from 
its  acceffory  circumftances,  and  ftated  in  the  form  of 
a general  propofition. 

From  what  has  now  been  faid,  it  appears,  how 
much  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon,  which  neceffa- 
rily  accompanies  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  is  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  general  terms,  and  to  the  ufe  of 
general  propofitions.  In  confequence  of  the  grad- 
ual improvements  which  take  place  in  language  as 
an  inffrument  of  thought,  the  claffifications  both  of 
things  and  fafis  with  which  the  infant  faculties  of 
each  fuccefiive  race  are  converfant,  are  more  juft  and 
more  comprehenfive  than  thofe  of  their  predecef- 
fors  : the  difcoveries  which  in  one  age  were  con- 
fined to  the  ftudious  and  enlightened  few,  becom- 
ing in  the  next  the  eftabliftied  creed  of  the  learned  ; 
and  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  education.  Indeed,  among  thofe  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  inftruftion,  fome  of 
the  moft  remote  and  wonderful  conclufions  of  the 
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human  intellect,  are,  even  in  infancy,  as  complete- 
ly familiarifed  to  the  mind,  as  the  molt  obvious 
phenomena  which  the  material  world  exhibits  to 
their  fenfes. 

If  thefe  remarks  concerning  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man reafon  be  juft,  they  afford  delightful  profpefts 
with  refpe{ft  to  the  condition  of  mankind  in  future 
ages  ; as  they  point  out  a provifton  which  nature 
has  m.ade  for  a gradual  improvement  in  their  intel- 
lectual capacities  ; an  improvement  to  w^hich  it  is 
impoflible  for  imagination  to  fix  any  boundary.  As 
I propofe,  how^ever,  afterwards,  to  confider  this  fub- 
ject  fully,  I ffiall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with 
mentioning  the  encouragement  which  thefe  prof- 
pects  receive  from  what  has  already  happened  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  ; two  fciences, 
which  furnifli  a very  ftriking  illuftration  of  the 
principles  I have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablilli, 
and  which  juftify  the  molt  fanguine  expectations 
v/e  can  form,  of  the  advancement  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  our  knowledge.  In  this  laft  obferva- 
tion  I have  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Condorcet,  with 
the  authority  of  wiiofe  name  I am  happy  in  being 
able  to  confirm  fome  of  the  foregoing  Ipeculations. 

To  fuch  of  my  readers,”  (fays  he,)  “ as  may  be 
flow  in  admitting  the  poiUbility  of  this  progreflive 
improvement  in  the  human  race,  allow  me  to  ftate 
as  an  example,  the  hiftory  of  that  fcience  in  which 

“ the  advances  of  difcovervare  the  moft  certain,  and 

« • ^ ^ 

“ m which  they  may  be  meafured  with  the  greateft 
precifion.  Thofe  elementary  truths  of  geometry 
and  of  aftronomy  which,  in  India  and  Egypt, 
formed  an  occult  fcience,  upon  which  an  ambitious 
priefthood  founded  its  influence,  were  become,  in 
the  times  of  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus,  the  fub- 
jeCls  of  common  education  m the  public  fchools  of 
Greece.  In  the  laff  century,  a few  years  of  ftudy 
were  fufficient  for  comprehending  all  that  Archi- 
me^cs  and  Hipparchus  knew  ; and,  at  prefent.  two 
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years  employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the 
ftudent  beyond  thofe  conclufions,  which  limited 
the  inquiries  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton*  Let  any 
perfbn  refled:  on  thefe  fads  : let  him  follow  the 
immenfe  chain  which  conneds  the  inquiries  of  Eu- 
ier  with  thofe  of  a Prieft  of  Memphis  ; let  him  ob- 
ferve  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outftrips  the  pre- 
fent  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  mediocrity 
in  the  next;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature  has 
furnifhed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and  fa- 
cilitating  our  intelledual  labour,  and  that  there  is 
no  reafon  for  apprehending  that  fuch  fimplifica- 
lions  can  ever  have  an  end.  He  will  perceive 
that  at  the  moment  when  a multitude  of  partic- 
uiar  folutions,  and  of  infulated  fads,  begin  to  dii- 
trad  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the  memo- 
**  ry,  the  former  gradually  lofe  themfelves  in  one 
general  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one  gen- 
eral  law  ; and  that  theie  generaiifations  con- 
tinually  fuccecding  one  to  another,  like  the  fuc- 
ceffive  multiplications  of  a number  by  itfelf,  have 
no  other  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the  htt- 
man  faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend/'’* 
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SECTION  VII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjehl. 'Differences  in  the 

hitelletliial  Charaders  of  Individuals  arijlng  from 
ikeir  different  Habits  of  Abjiradion  and  Generalifa^ 
tion* 


IN  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  efFeds  6f 
civilization,  its  tendency  to  familiarize  the  mind  to 
general  terms  and  to  general  propofitions,  I did  not 
mean  to  fay,  that  this  influence  extends  equally 


* See  note  [M.  j. 
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all  the  daffes  of  men  m fociety.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  evidently  confined,  in  a great  meafiire,  to  thofe 
who  receive  a liberal  education ; while  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  like  thoie  of  favages,  are  fo  habitu- 
ally occupied  about  particular  objeds,  and  particular 
events,  that,  although  they  are  ibmetimes  led,  from 
imitation,  to  employ  general  expreffions,  the  ufe 
which  they  make  of  them  is  much  more  the  refult 
of  memory  than  judgment ; and  it  is  but  feldom 
that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  fully,  any  procefe 
of  reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  neceiTary  for  me  to  remark,  that  this 
obfervation,  with  refped  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
vulgar  for  general  fpeculations,  (like  all  obfervations 
of  a finiilar  nature)  muft  be  received  with  fome  re- 
hriclions.  In  fuch  a ftate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  found 
to  whom  fome  general  terms,  and  fome  general 
truths,  are  not  perfediy  familiar  ; and,  therefore, 
the  foregoing  conclufions  are  to  be  confidered  as 
defcriptive  of  thofe  habits  of  thought  alone,  which 
are  moil:  prevalent  in  their  mind.  To  abridge  the 
labour  of  reafoning,  and  of  memory,  by  direding 
the  attention  to  general  principles,  iniiead  of  partic- 
ular truths,  is  the  profeffed  aim  of  all  philofophy  ; 
and  according;  as  individuals  have  more  or  lefs  of 
the  philofophic  fpirit,  their  habitual  fpeculationa 
(whatever  the  nature  of  their  purfuits  may  be)  will 
relate  to  the  former,  or  to  the  latter,  of  thefe  ob- 
Jeds. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are  ac- 
cuilomed  to  the  exercife  of  their  intelledual  powers 
two  claifes,  whofe  habits  of  thought  are  remarkably 
diilinguiilied  from  each  other ; the  one  clafs  com- 
prehending what  we  commonly  call  men  of  bufi- 
nefs,  or,  more  properly,  men  of  detail ; the  other 
men  of  abfiradion  ; or,  in  other  words,  philofo- 
phers^ 
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The  advantages  wliicli  in  certain  refpe^ls,  the  lat- 
ter of  thefe  poliefs  over  the  former,  have  been  Til- 
ready  pointed  out  ; but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  advantages  are  always  purchafed  without 
fome  inconvenience*  As  the  folidity  of  our  general 
principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particu- 
lar obiervations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  re- 
folvable,  fo  their  utility  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the 
pradticai  applications  of  which  they  admit : and  it 
unfortunately  happens,  that  the  fame  turn  of  mind 
which  is  favourable  to  phiiofophical  purfuits,  unlefs 
it  be  kept  under  proper  regulation,  is  extremely 
apt  to  diiquaiify  us  for  applying  our  knowledge  to 
ufe,  in  the  exercife  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  condud: 
of  affairs. 


In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks, 
it  is  almoil  fufficient  to  recollect,  that  as  clallifi cation 
and,  of  confequence,  general  reaforiing,  prefuppofe 
the  exercife  of  abilraction  ; a natural  difpoiition  to 
indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the  mind  to 
overlook  the  fpecific  differences  of  things,  in  attend- 
ing to  their  common  qualities.  To  fucceed,  how- 
ever, in  pradice,  a familiar  and  circumftantiai  ac- 
quaintance with  the  particular  objeds  which  fall  un- 
der our  obfervation,  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary.  . 

But,  farther  : As  all  general  principles  are  found- 
ed on  claffifications  vAich  imply  the  exercife  of  ab- 
ftradion ; it  is  neceilary  to  regard  them,  in  their 
pradical  applications,  merely  as  approximations  to 
the  truth ; the  defects  of  which,  muff  be  fupplied 
by  habits  acquired  by  perfonal  experience.  In  con- 
fidering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
powers  ; it  is  ufual  to  fimpiify  the  objecfs  of  our  con- 
ception, by  abffradiirig  from  friction,  and  from  the 
weight  of  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed.  Levers  are  confidered  as  mathematical  lines, 
perfed:ly  inflexible ; and  ropes,  as  mathematical 
lines,  perfpdly  flexible  ancl  by  means  of  thefq, 
and  fimilar  abffradaons,  a fubiect,  which  is  in  itfeif 
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extremely,  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  elementary  Geonietryc  In  the  theory  of  politics 
we  find  it  neceiTaxy  to  abftraft  from  many  peculiar- 
ities which  difiinguifh  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to  cer- 
tain general  claffes,  according . to  their  prevailing 
tendency.  Although  all  the  governtnents  we  have 
ever  feen,  have  had  more  or  lefs  of  mixture  in  their 
compofition,  we  reafon  concerning  pure  monarchies, 
pure  ariftocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  as  if  there 
really  exifted  political  effablifliments  correfponding 
to  our  definitions.  Without  fuch  a claffification  it 
would  be  irnpoffible  for  us  to  fix  our  attention, 
amidfi;  the  multiplicity  of  particulars  which  the  fub- 
jeci;  prefents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general  princi- 
ples, which  might  ferve  to  guide  our  inquiries  in 
comparing  different  inllitutions  together. 

It  is  for  a finiilar  reafon,  that  the  fpeculative  far- 
mer reduces  the  infinite  variety  of  foils  to  a few  ge- 
neral  defcriptions  ; thephyfician,  the  infinite  varie- 
ty of  bodily  conffitutions  to  a few  temperaments  ^ 
and  the  moralift,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  char- 
acters to  a few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  affion. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  .the  obvious  advanta- 
ges we  derive  from  thefe  claffifications,  and  the 
general  concliifions  to  which  they  lead ; it  is  evi- 
dently impoflible,  that  principles,  which  derived 
their  origin  from  efforts  of  abif raffion  fhould  apply 
•literally  to  praclice  ; or,  indeed  that  they  fhould  af« 
ford  us  any  confiderable  affiftance  in  condud,  with.? 
out  a certain  degree  of  pradical  and  experimental 
{kill.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  mere  theorifi;  fo  fre^ 
quently  expofes  iiimfelf  in  real  life,  to  the  , ridicule 
of  men  whom  he  difpiies ; and,  in  the  general  efti* 
mation  of  the  world,  falls  below  the  level  of  the 
common  drudges  in  bufinefs  and  the  arts.  The  walk 
indeed,  of  thefe  unenlightened  praditioners,  muft 
neceffarily  be  limited  by  their  accidental  opportuni- 
ties of  experience  ;•  but  lb  far  as  they  go,  they 
B B ' 
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crate  with  facilityand  fuccefs  ; while  the  merely  fpec^ 
Illative  philofoplier,  although  polleffed  of  principles 
which  enable  him  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  untried  cafes,  and  although  he 
fees,  with  pity,  the  narrow  views  of  the  multitude 
’ and  the  ludicrous  pretenfions  with  which  they  fre- 
quently oppofe  their  trifling  fuccefles  to  his  theoret- 
ical fpeculations,  hnds  himfelf  perfectly  at  a lots, 
when  he  is  called  upon,  the  fimpieft  occurrences 
of  ordinary  life,  to  carry  his  principles  into  execu- 
tion. Hence  the  orisin  of  that  maxim,  which^^ 
(as  Mr.  Hume  remarks)  has  been  fo  induftriouf- 
ly  propag;ated  by  the  dunces  of  every  age,  that  a 
man  of  grenius  is  unfit  for  bufinefs.^’ 


In 


what  confifls  practical  or  experimental  fkill,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  explain  completely  ; but,  among  other 
things,  it  obviouily  imiplies,  a talent  for  minute  and 
Gomprehenfive  and  rapid  obfervation  ; a memory,  at 
once  retentive  and  ready  ; in  order  to  prefent  to  us 
accurately,  and  without  refleffion,  our  theoretical 
knowledge  ; a prefence  of  mind,  not  to  be  difcon- 


certed  by  unexpeHed  occurrences ; and  in  fome 
cafes,  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection  in  the  ex- 
ternal feiifes,  and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of 
the  body.  All  thefe  elements  of  practical  fkill  it  is 
obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  active 
exertion,  and  by  a familiar  acquaintance  with  real 
occurrences ; for,  as  all  the  practical  principles  of 
our  nature,  both  intellectual  and  animal,  have  a re- 
ference to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  is  in 
the  active  fcenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidft  the  de- 
rails of  bufinefs,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fuhicient  to  illuffrate  the  impoiribility  of  acquiring  a 
talent  for  bufinefs,  or  for  any  of  the  practical  arts  of 
life  without  aCdual  experience.  They  fliew  alfo, 
that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may  qualify 
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both.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in 
this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  un- 
common, or  for  the  important,  htuations  of  fociety 
or  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions ; 
for,  as  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  are  founded  en- 
tirely on  imitation,  or  derived  from  the  leflbns  which 
experience  has  fuggefled  to  them,  they  cannot  pof- 
fibly  extend  to  new  combinations  of  circumftances. 
Mere  experience,  therefore,  can,  at  beft,  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  fubordinate  departments  of  life  ; for 
condu cling  the  eftabliilied  routine  of  bufinefs,  or  for 
a fervile  repetition  in  the  arts  of  common  operations. 

In  the  Character  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  which 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on 
American  Taxation,  a lively  piclure  is  drawn  of  the 
infufficiency  of  mere  experience,  to  qualify  a man 
for  new  and  untried  fituations  in  the  adminillration 
of  government.  The  obfervations  he  makes  on 
this  fubjefl,  are  exprefied  with  his  ufual  beauty  and 
felicity  of  language  ; and  are  of  fo  general  a nature, 
that,  with  feme  trifling,  alterations,  they  may  be 
, extended  to  all  the  pradical  purfuits  of  life* 

Mr.  Grenville  veas  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  iirfl:  and  noblefl  of  human 
fciences ; a fcience  which  does  more  to  quicken  and 
inAd2;orate  the  underflandins:,  than  all  the  other 
kinds  of  learning  put  together ; but  it  is  not  apt, 
‘‘  except  in  perfons  very  happily  born,  to  open  and  to 
liberalife  the  mind  exaflly  in  the  fame  proportion. 
Palling  from  that  ftudy,  he  did  not  go  very  largely 
into  the  world, but  plunged  into  bufinefs  ; I mean, 
into  the  bufinefs  of  oflice,  and  the  limited  and 
fixed  methods  and  forms  eflablifhed  there.  Much 
knowledge  is  to  be  had,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line; 
and  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable. 

■ *.7 

But  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  men,  too  much 
converfant  in  ohice,  are  rarely  minds  of  remarka- 
ble  enlargement.  Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to 
^ give  them  a turn  to  think  the  fubflance  of  bufinefs 
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not  to  be  much  more  important,  than  the  forms 
in  which  it  is  conducted.  Thefe  forms  are  ad- 
apted  to  ordinary  occahons  ; and,  therefore,  per- 
fons  who  are  nurtured  in  office,  do  admirably 
well,  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common 
order  ; but  when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up, 
‘‘  and  the  waters  out,  when  a new  and  troubled 
fcene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent, 
then  it  is,  that  a greater  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  a far  more  extenfive  comprehenfion  of  things, 
is  requifite,  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than  office 
can  ever  give.” 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumflances 
alone,  that  general  principles  affifi:  us  in  the  condu^ 
of  affairs  : they  render  the  application  of  our  practi- 
cal fkill  more  unerring,  and  more  perfect.  For,  as 
general  principles  limit  the  utility  of  pradticai  fkill 
to  fupply  the  imperfections  of  theory,  they  diininifli 
the  number  of  cafes  in  which  this  fkill  is  to  be  em- 
ployed ; and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improve- 
ment, wherever  it  is  requifite  ; and  ieffen  the  er- 
rors to  which  it  is  liable,  by  contracting  the  field 
within  which  it  is  poffible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  oppo- 
fite  extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  pre- 
paring the5Tifelves  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The 
one  arifes  from  habits  of  abilraCtion  and  generalifa- 
tion  carried  to  an  excefs  ; the  other  from  a minute 
an  excluiive,  and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  the 
objeflsand  events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their 
a6lual  experience. 

In  a perfedf  fyftem  of  education,  care  fliould  be" 
taken  to  guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite 
habits  of  abftraClion  with  habits  of  bufinefi],in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  enable  men  to  coiifider  things,  either 
in  general,  or  in  detail,  as  the  occafion  may  require. 
Whichever  of  theie  habits  may  happen  to  gain  an 
undue  afcendant  over  the  mind,  it  will  necefl'arilv 
produce  a charaCter  limited  in  its  pov/ers,  aud  fitted 
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only  for  particular  exertions.  Hence  fome  of  the 
apparent  inconiiftencies  which  we  may  frequently 
remark  in  the  inteiledual  capacities  of  the  fame  per- 
fon.  One  maug  from  an  early  indulgence  in  abhr a 61 
fpeculation,  pofleffes  a knowledge  of  general  prin» 
ciples,  and  a talent  for  general  reafoning,  united 
with  a fluency  and  eloquence  in  the  ufe  of  general 
terms,  which  feem,  to  the  vulgar,  to  announce  abil- 
ities fitted  for  any  given  fituatlon  in  life  : while,  in 
the  condu6t  of  the  fimplefl:  affairs,  he  exhibits  every 
mark  of  irrefolution  and  incapacity.  Another  not 
only  afts  with  propriety  and  ikill,  in  circumftances 
which  require  a minute  attention  to  details,  but 
poflefles  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  a facility  of 
expreflion  on  all  iiibjefls,  in  which  nothing  but 
what  is  particular  is  involved  ; while,  on  general 
topics,  he  is  perfectly  unable  either  to  reafon,  or  to 
judge.  It  is  this  lafi;  turn  of  mind,  which  I think 
we  have,  in  mofl;  inflances,  in  view,  when  we  fpeak 
of  good  fenfe,  or  common  fenfe,  in  oppofition  to 
fcience  and  philofophy.  Both  philofophy  and  good 
fenfe  imply  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers  ; 
and  they  differ  from  each  other  only,  according  as 
thefe  powers  are  applied  to  particulars  or  to  generals. 
It  is  on  good  fenfe  (in  the  acceptation  in  vdiich  I 
have  nov7  explained  the  term)  that  the  fuccefs  of 
men  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life  chiefly  depends  ; 
but,  that  it  does  not  always  indicate  a capacity  for 
abftracl  fcience,  or  for  general  fpeculation,  or  for 
able  condu6f  in  fitiiations  which  require  compre- 
henfive  views,  is  matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

Although,  however,  each  of  thefe  defecls  has  a 
tendency  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  in 
whom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain  flations  in  fo- 
ciety  ; no  comparifon  can  be  made,  in  point  of  ori- 
ginal value,  between  the  intellefhial  capacities  of 
the  two  claffes  of  men  to  which  they  charaflerifti- 
cally  belong.  The  one  is  the  defefl;  of  a vigorous, 
an  ambitious,  and  a comprehenfive  genius,  improp- 
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eiiy  directed  ; the  other,  of  an  underftanding,  mi* 
niite  and  circumfcribed  in  its  views,  timid  in  its 
exertions,  and  formed  for  fervile  imitation.  Nor 
is  the  former  defect,  (however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  remove  it  when  confirmed  by  long  habit,)  by  any 
means  fo  incurable  as  the  latter  ; for  it  arifes,  not 
from  original  conilitntion,  but  from  forae  fault  in 
early  education,  vdiile  every  tendency  to  the  oppo- 
hte  extreme  is  more  or  lefs  characleriftical  of  a mind, 
ufeful,  indeed,  in  a high  degree,  when  confined  to 
its  proper  fphere,  but  deftined,  by  the  hand  that 
formed  it,  to  borrov/  its  lisjhts  from  another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  fuperiority 
wliich  men  of  general  views  poffefs  over  the  com- 
mon drudo;es  in  bufinefs,  it  mav  be  farther  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  habits  of  inattention  incident  to  the 
former,  arife  in  part  from  the  little  interefl  which 
they  take  in  particular  objects  and  particular  occur- 
rences, and  are  not  wholly  to  be  alcribed  to  an  in- 
capacity of  attention.  When  the  mind  has  been 
long  accuftomed  to  the  coniideration  of  daffies  of 
objefts,  and  of  compreheniive  theorems,  it  cannot, 
without  ibme  degree  of  effi^rt,  defeend  to  that  hum- 
])le  walk  of  experience,  or  of  action,  in  wliich  the 
ineaneft  of  mankind  are  on  a level  with  the  greateft. 


In  important  fituatioiis,  accordinffiy.  men  of  the 
general  views,  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  to 


the  vulgar  in  their  attention  to  details  ; becaufe 
the  objeds  and  occurrences  wliich  fuch  fitiiations 
prefent,  roufe  their  paffions,  and  intei'efl:  their  curi- 
oiity,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  confec|uencea  to 
which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  ikill 
are  happily  combined  in  the  fame  peribn,  tlie  intel- 
lectual power  of  man  a^ppears  in  its  full  perfecfion  ; 
and  fits  him  equally  to  conduct,  vnth  a mafficrly 
hand,  the  details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  to  con- 
tend fuccefsfullv  with  the  untried  difiicultics  of 
new  and  hazardous  fituations.  In  conduding  the 
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former,  mere  experience  may  frequently  be  a fulli- 
cient  guide,  but  experience  and  fpeculation  mufi 
be  combined  together  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter. 
Expert  men,'^  fays  Lord  Bacon,  can  execute 
and  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one  ; but  the 
general  councils,  and  the  plots,  and  the  marflial- 
ling  of  alfxirs,  come  befi;  from  thofe  that  are 
learnedd^ 
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Continuation  of  thB  fame  SubjeSi.— — “'Uf  mid  Ahufe 
of  general  Principles  in  Folitics, , 

THE  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  a raih  application  of  general 
principles,  hold  equally  with  refpecl  to  moft  of  the 
praHical  arts.  Among  thefe,  however,  there  is  one 
of  fir  Superior  dignity  to  the  ref: ; which,  partly  on 
account  of  its  importa^nce,  and  partly  on  account  of 
fome  oeculiarities  in  its  nature,  feems  to  be  entitled 
to  a more  particular  comideration.  The  art  I allude 
to,  is  that  of-Lesjiflation  ; an  art  which  differs  from 
all  others  in  fome  very  effential  refpecls  ; and  to 
which,  the  reafonings  in  the  laf:  Seclion  muff  be 
applied  with  many  reftriflions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  neceffary  for  me 
to  premife,  that  it  is  chleiiy  in  compliance  with  corn- 
mon  language  and  common  prejudices,  that  I am 
fometimes  led,  in  the  following  obfervations,  to 
eontraff  theory  with  experience.  In  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  fo  far  from  ffanding 
in  oppolition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a knowb 
edge  of  principles,  of  which  the  moft  extenffve  ex- 
perience alone  could  put  us  in  poffeffion.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  acquaintance 
■with  fafts  was  not  confidered  as  effendal  to  the  for- 
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mation  of  th^ries  ; and  from  thefe  "ages,  has  de« 
fcended  to  us,  an  indifcriminate  prejudice  againft 
general  principles,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they 
have  been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way  of  indu£lion. 

But  not  to  difpute  about  words  : there  are  plain- 
ly two  fets  of  political  reafoners  ; one  of  which 
coniider  the  afrual  inftitutions  of  mankind  'as  the 
only  fafe  foundation  for  our  conclulions,  and  think 
every  plan  of  legiflation  chimerical,  which  is  not  co- 
pied from  one  which  has  already  been  realifed  ; 
while  the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many  cafes,  we 
may  reafon  fafely  a priori  from  the  known  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  combined  with  the  particu- 
lar circumftances  of  the  times.  The  former  are 
commonly  underfrocd  as  contending  for  experience 
in  oppofition  to  theory  ; the  latter  are  accufed  of 
trufting  to  theory  unfupported  by  experience  : but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  political  theo- 
riil,  if  he  proceeds  cautiouily  and  philofophically, 
founds  his  conclufions  ultimately  on  experience,  no 
lefs  than  the  political  empiric  ; — as  the  aftronomer, 
who  predicts  an  eciipfe  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  fcience,  relts  his  expectation  of  the 
event,  on  fafts  which  have  been  previoufiy  afcer- 
tained  by  obfervation,  no  lefs  than  if  he  inferred  it  , 
without  any  reafoning,  from  his  knowledge  of  a 
cycle. 

There  is,  indeed^  a certain  degree  cf  praciical 
Ikill  which  habits  of  bufinels  alone  can  gfre,  and 
without  which  the  molt  enlightened  politician  mufl 
always  appear  to  difadvantage  wlien  he  attempts  to 
carry  his  plans  into  execution.  And  as  this  Ikiil  is 
often  (in  confeqiience  of  the  ambiguity  of  language) 
denoted  by  the  word  Experience  ; while  it  is  fel- 
dom  pofTeffed  by  thofe  men,  who  have  moft  care- 
fully ftudied  the  tlieory  of  legiflation  ; it  has  been 
very  generally  concluded,  that  politics  is  merely  a 
matter  of  routine,  in  which  philofophy  is  rather  an 
obftacle  to  fuccefs.  The  flatefman  who  has  been 
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formed  among  official  details,  is  compared  to  the  ^ 
praclical  engineer  ; the  fpeculative  legillator,  to  the 
theoretical  mechanician  who  has  palled  his  life  a- 
mong  books  and  diagrams. — In  order  to  afcertairi 
how  far  this  opinion  is  juft,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  com- 
pare the  art  of  iegiftation  with  thofe  pradical  appli- 
cations of  mechanical  principles,  by  which  the  oppo- 
fers  of  political  theories  have  fo  often  endeavoured 
to  illuftrate  their  reafonino:s. 

L In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  ufe  of 
general  mechanical  principles,  are  owing,  in  moft; 
inftances,  to  the  effecf  which  habits  of  abftradion 
are  apt  to  have,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from 
thofe  applications  of  our  knowledge^  by  which  alone 
we  can  learn  to  corred  the  imperfedions  of  theory* 
Such  errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a peculiar  degree,  in- 
cident to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural 
or  by  early  habits,  to  prefer  the  fpeculations  of  die 
clofet,  to  the  buftle  of  adive  life,  and  to  the  fatigue 
of  minute  and  circumftantial  obfervation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecies  of  principles  is  often 
mifipplied  from  an  inattention  to  circurtiftances ; 
thofe  which  are  deduced  from  a few  examples  of 
particular  governments,  and  which  are  occaftonaffiy 
quoted  as  univerfal  political  axioms,  which  every 
wife  legillator  ought  to  affume  as  the  groundwork 
of  his  reafonings.  But  this  abufe  of  general  princi- 
ples lliould  by  no  means  be  afcribed,  like  the  ab- 
furdities  of  the  fpeculative  mechanician,  to  over-re- 
finement,  and  the  love  of  theory  ; for  it  arifes  from 
weaknelfes,  which  philofophy  alone  can  remedy  } 
an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  the  faridion  of  time  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  a paftive  acquiefcence  in  received  opin- 
ions. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  principles,  from  which 
political  conclulions  have  fometimes  been  deduced ; 
and  which  notwithftanding  die  common  prejudice 
C c 
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againft  them,  are  a much  furer  foundation  for  our 
reafonings ; I allude,  at  preient,  to  thofe  principles 
which  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
conftitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ; principles,  which  are 
certainly  the  refult  of  a much  more  exteniive  in- 
dudion  than  any  of  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  hiftory  of  afhial  eftablifhments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  Inch  principles  to  practice 
it  is  neceffary  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiarities  of  the  cafe  ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  neceffary  to  pay  the  hime  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion to  minute  circumffances,  which  is  effential  in 
the  mechanichal  arts,  or  in  the  management  of  pri- 
vate bufinefs.  There  is  even  a danger  of  dwelling 
too  much  on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  in- 
capable of  tliofe  abffraT  and  coinprehenfive  views 
of  human  affairs,  which  can  alone  furnidt  the  ftatef- 
inan  with  fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct.  “ Vfhen  a man,  (fays  Mr. 
Hume)  deliberates  concerning  his  conduct  in  any 
particular  affiir  and  forms  fchemesin  politics,  trade 
(economy,  or  any  bufinefs  in  life,  he  never  ought 
to  draw  his  aroruments  too  fine,  or  connecT  too 
long  a chain  of  confequences  together.  Some- 
thing  is  fure  to  happen,  that  will  difconcert  his 
reafoning,  and  produce  an  event  different  from 
what  he  expected.  But  w^hen  we  reafon  upon 
general  fubjedis,  one  may  juffly  affirm,  that  our 
Ipeculations  can  fcarce  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  i 
they  are  juil ; and  that  the  difference  betwixt  a | 
common  man  and  a man  of  genius,  is  chiefly  feen  i 
in  the  fhallownefs  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  ( 
which  they  proceed.- — ’Tis  certain  that  general  |i 
principles  however  intricate  they  may  feem,  muff  fl 
always,  if  they  are  juft  and  found,  prevail  in  the  H 
general  courfe  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  b 
particular  cafes ; and  it  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  li 
philofophers  to  regard  the  general  courfe  of  things,  i ; 
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I may  add,  that  it  is  alfo  the  chief  bufinefs  of  po»» 
liticians ; efpecialiy  in  the  domeftic  government 
of  the  hate,  where  the  public  good,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  their  object,  depends  on  the  con- 
currence  of  a multitude  of  cafes,  not,  as  in  foi'eign 
politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances,  and  the  ca- 
prices  of  a few  perlons/^* 

n.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts^ 
limit  the  application  of  general  principles,  remain 
invariably  the  fame  from  age  to  age  ; and  whatever 
obfervations  we  have  made  on  them  in  the  courfe  of 
our  paft  experience,  lay  a lure  foundation  for  future 
praddcal  Ikiil ; and  fupply,  in  fo  far  as  they  reach, 
the  defects  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of  e^overn- 
ment,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  which  oc- 
cur, are  of  a very  different  nature.  They  do  not 
prefent  to  the  ftatefmaii,  the  ilime  ffeady  fubject  of 
examination,  which  the  effects  of  fridtion  do  to  the 
engineer.  They  arife  chiefly  from  the  paffions  and 
opinions  of  men,  which  are  in  a ftate  of  perpetual 
change  ; and  therefore,  the  addrefs  which  is  iiecef- 
fary  to  overcome  them,  depends  lefs  on  the  accura- 
cy of  our  obfervations  with  refpect  to  the  paft,  than 
on  the  lagacity  of  our  conjefture  with  refpeft  to  the 
future.  In  the  prefent  age,  more  particularly,  when 
the  rapid  communication,  and  the  univerfal  diffu- 
fion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  render 
the  fituation  of  political  focieties,  effenti ally  differ- 
ent from  what  it  ever  was  formerly,  and  fecure  in# 
fallibly,  againft  every  accident,  the  progrefs  of  hu« 
man  reafon  ; we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  they 
are  to  be  the  moft  fuccefsful  ftatefnian,  who  paying 
all  due  regard  to  paft  experience,  fearch  for  the 
rules  of  their  conduct  chiefly  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  own  times,  and  in  an  unenligftu 
ened  anticipation  of  the  future  hiftory  of  mankind.* 
III.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time.,  we 
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are  at  a lofs  about  the  certainty  of  a particular  facf^ 
we  have  it  always  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the 
left  of  experiment.  But  it  is  very  feldom  that  we 
can  obtain  in  this  way  any  ufeful  conclufion  in  poli- 
tics : not  only  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cafes 
in  which  the  combinations  of  circumftances  are 
precifely  the  fame,  but  becaufe  our  acquaintance 
with  the  political  experience  of  mankind  is  much 
more  imperfect  than  is  commonly  imagined.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  matter  of  fact, 
in  politics,  is  nothing  elfe  than  theory  ; and,  very 
frequently,  in  this  fcience,  when  we  think  we  are 
oppofing  experience  to  fpeculation,  we  are  only  op- 
pofing  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
it  is  almoft  fufficient  to  recoiled;  how  extrerrsely  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  convey,  by  a general  defcription  a juft 
idea  of  the  actual  ftate  of  any  government.  That 
every  fuch  defcription  muft  necefiarily  be  more  or 
lefs  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  following  re- 
marks. 

1.  Of  the  governments  wffiich  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have 
taken  their  rife  from  political  wifdom, but  have  been 
the  gradual  refult  of  time  and  o^perience,  of  cir- 
cumftances  and  emergencies.  In  procefs  of  time, 
indeed,  every  government  acquires  a fyftematical 
appearance : for,  although  its  different  parts  arofe 
from  circumftances  which  may  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dental and  irregular  ; yet  there  muft  exift,  among 
thefe  parts,  a certain  degree  of  confiftency  and  an- 
alogy. Wherever  a government  has  exifted  for  ages 
and  men  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a 
proof  that  its  principles  are  not  eflentially  at  vari- 
ence  with  each  other.  Every  newinftitution  w hich 
w^as  introduced,  muft  have  had  a certain  reference 
to  the  laws  and  ufages,  exifting  before,  otherwife  it 
could  not  have  been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If 
any  one,  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  reft,  fliould 
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Iiave  occafionally  mingled  with  them,  it  miift  have 
foon  fallen  into  defuetude  and  oblivion  ; and  thofe 
alone  would  remain,  which  accorded,  in  their  gen- 
eral tendency.  Qu:u  ufu  obtinuere,^^  fays  Lord 
Bacon,  fi  non  bona,  at  laltem  apta  inter  fe 

hint.’’ 

The  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  conftitutions 
of  government,  by  the  help  of  fyflematical  defcrip- 
tions  of  them,  (fuch  defcriptions,  for  example,  as 
are  given  of  that  of  England  by  Montefquieii  and 
Blackftone)  arifes  from  the  fame  circumftances, 
which  render  it  expedient,  in  moft  inftances,  to  ftu- 
dy  particular  languages,  by  confulting  the  writings 
of  grammiarians.  In  both  cafes,  the  knowled^re  we 
wifh  to  acquire,  comprehends  an  infinite  number  of 
particulars,  the  confideration  of  which,  in  detail, 
would  diftraft  the  attention,  and  overload  the  mem- 
ory. The  fyftematical  defcriptions  of  politicians, 
like  the  general  rules  of  grammarians,  are  in  a high 
degree  uieful,  for  arranging  and  fimplifying,  the 
objehls  of  our  ftiidy ; but  in  both  cafes,  we  muft 
remember,  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this 
manner,  is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations, 
and  that  it  is  no  more  poilible  to  convey,  in  a fyf- 
tematical  form,  a juit  and  complete  idea  of  a partic- 
cular  government,  than  it  is  to  teach  a language 
completely  by  means  of  general  rules,  without  any 
practical  afilftance  from  reading  or  converfation. 

2.  The  nature  and  fpirit  of  a government,  as  it  is 
aftually  exercifed  at  a particular  period,  cannot  al- 
ways be  colle(d:ed  ; perhaps  it  can  feldom  be  collect- 
ed from  an  examination  of  written  laws,  or  of  the 
eftablifhed  forms  of  a conftitution.  Thefe  may  con- 
tinue the  fame  for  a long  courfe  of  ages,  while  the 
government  may  be  modified  in  its  exercife,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  gradual  and  undefcribable  al- 
terations in  the  ideas,  manners  and  character,  of  the 
people  ; or  by  a change  in  the  relations  which  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  community  bear  to  each  other- 
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In  every  country  whatever,  befides  the  cftabliflied 
laws,  the  political  hate  of  the  people  is  affected  by 
an  inlinite  variety  of  circumflances,  of  which  no 
words  can  convey  a conception,  and  which  are  to 
be^  collecled  only  from  adlual  obfervatioii.  Even  in 
this  way , it  is  not  eafy  for  a perfon  who  has  receiv- 
ed his  education  in  one  country,  to  ftudy  the  gov- 
ernment of  another  ; on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  he  mufc  neceffarily  experience,  in  entering 
into  the  affociations  which  influence  the  mind  un- 
der a different  fyftem  of  manners,  and  in  afcertain- 
ing  (efpecially  upon  political  fubjedls)  the  complex 
ideas  conveyed  by  a foreign  language. 

In  confequence  of  the  caufes  which  have  now 
been  mention,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  there  are 
eflential  circumflances  in  the  aclual  ftate  of  a gov- 
ernment, about  which  the  conftiUitional  laws  are 
not  only  fflent,  but  which  are  dire<^]y  contrary  to 
ail  the  written  laws,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conffi- 
tution  as  delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  me- 
chanical arts  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  refer  effects  to  their  caufes,  than  in 
the  latter  ; and,  of  confequence,  it  rarely  happens, 
even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a po- 
litical experiment  made,  that  w e can  draw  from  it 
any  certain  inference, ’with  refpecff  to  the  juffnefs  of 
the  principles  by  which  it  v/as  fuggeffed.  In  thofe 
complicated  machines,  to  'which  the  ffruhlure  of 
civil  fociety  has  been  frequently  compared,  as  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  fub- 
jeded  to  phyhcal  laws,  the  errors  of  the  artift  muff 
neceffarily  become  apparent  in  the  laft  reiult  ; but 
in  the  political  fyffem,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  body. 


where  the  general  conrdtution  is  found  and  heal- 
thy, there  is  a fort  of  vis  medicairlx,  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  cure  of  partial  diiorders  ; and  in  the 
One  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  hu- 
man art  arc,  frequently  corrected  and  concealed  by 
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the  wifdom  of  nature.  Among  the  many  faife  efti- 
mates  which  we  daily  make  of  human  ability,  there 
is  perhaps  none  more  groundlefs  than  the  exagge- 
rated conceptions  we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  ipe- 
cies  of  political  wifdom,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fruit  of  long  experience  and  of  profeflional  habits. 
“ Go  (faid  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern  to  his  fon, 
when  he  was  fending  him  to  a congrefs  of  ambaf- 
fadors,  and  when  the  young  man  was  expreffing  his 
difildence  of  his  own  abilities  for  fuch  an  employ- 
ment :)  ‘‘  Go,  and  fee  with  your  own  eyes,  Qua7ii 
parva  fapientia  regitur  7VAmdiis  /”  The  truth  is, 
(however  paradoxical  the  remark  may  appear  at 
hrft  view,)  that  the  fpeculative  errors  of  hatefmen 
are  frequently  iefs  feniible  in  their  effeffs,  and, 
of  confequence,  more  likely  to  efcape  without  de- 
tection, than  thofe  of  individuals  who  occupy  in- 
Ivrior  ilations  in  foclety.  The  effecfs  of  milcon- 
ducl  in  private  life,  are  eaiily  traced  to  their  proper 
fource,  and  therefore  the  world  is  feldom  far  wrong 
in  the  judgment  which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  charafters.  But  in 
confidcring  the  affairs  of  a great  nation,  it  is  fo  diffi- 
cult to  trace  events  fo  their  proper  caufes,  and  to 
diftinguiffi  the  eifedts  of  political  wifdom,  from  thofe 
which  are  the  natural  refult  of  the  iituation  of  the 
people,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible,  excepting  in  the 
cafe  of  a very  long  adminillration,  to  appreciate  the 
talents  of  a ftatefman  from  the  fuccefs  or  the  failure 
of  his  mcafures.  In  every  fociety,  too,  v/Iiich,  in 
confeqiience  of  the  general  fpirit  of  its  government, 
enjoys  the  bleffings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  a 
o-reat  part  of  the  political  order  which  we  are  apt 
to  afcribe  to  legiflative  fagacity,  is  the  natural  re- 
ink  of  the  felfifh  purfuits  of  individuals ; nay,  in  ev- 
ery fuch  fociety,  (as  I already  hinted,)  the  natural 
tendency  to  improvement  is  fo  krong,  as  to  over- 
come many  powerful  obftacles,  which  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  inkiti.itions  oppofes  to  its  progrefs. 
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From  thefe  remarks,  it  feeiiis  to  follow,  that,  ah 
though  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of  theory 
may  frequently  be  corrected  by  repeated  trials, 
without  having  recourfe  to  general  principles  ; yet, 
in  the  machine  of  government,  there  is  fo  great  a 
variety  of  powers  at  work,  befide  the  influence  of 
the  hatefman,  that  it  is  vain  to  expefl  the  art  of 
legillatioii  fhould  be  carried  to  its  greatefc  poiiible 
perfection  by  experience  alone. 

■ Still,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  molt 
imperfect:  governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  haYX 
an  experimental  proof,  that  they  fecure,  to  a very‘ 
great  degree,  the  principal  obfocls  of  the  focial 
union.  Why  hazard  thefe  certain  advantages,  for 
the  uncertain  eifeffs  of  changes,  fuggefted  by  mere 
theory  ; and  not  reft  fatisfied  with  a meafure  of 
political  happinefs,  which  appears,  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  to  be  greater  than  has  commonly 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  nations  ? 'r 

With  thofe  who  would  carry  their  zeal  againft 
reformation  fo  far,  it  is  impoffible  to  argue  : and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  regret,  that  the  number 
of  fuch  reafoners  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been 
fo  great,  and  their  influence  on  human  affairs  fo, 
extenftve. 

There  are  fome  men,”  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,)  of 
narrow  views,  and  grovelling  conceptions,  who, 
without  the  inftigation  of  perfonal  malice,  treat 
every  new  attempt  as^wild  and  chimerical ; and 
look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart  from  the 
“ beaten  track,  as  the  rafh  effort  of  a warm  imaein- 
^ ation,  or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  an  exalted 
mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a time,  but 
can  produce  no  real  or  lafting  advantage. 

Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upon  a perpetual 
fcepticifm  ; upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
fenfes  ; upon  calling  for  demonftration  where  it 
cannot  poftibly  be  obtained  ; and,  fometimes,  up- 
on  holding  out  againft  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
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them ; upon  inventing  arguments  againft  the  fuc*^ 
cefs  of  any  new  undertaking  ; and,  where  argu^ 
ments  cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  con* 
tempt  and  ridicule.’’ 

Such  have  been  the  moft  formidable  enemies  of 
the  great  benefaftors  of  the  world  ; for  their  no* 
tions  and  difcourfe  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  lazy, 
the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom 
fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  directing  the  opin* 
ions  of  mankind.”^ 

With  refpe(3:  to  this  fceptical  difpofition,  as  appli^ 
cable  to  the  prefent  flate  of  fociety,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  add,  that,  in  every  government,  the  lia- 
bility and  the  influence  of  eftablilhed  authority, 
mull  depend  on  the  coincidence  between  its  meaf- 
ures  and  the  title  of  public  opinion  j and  that,  ifi 
modern  Europe,  in  confequence  of  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  public 
opinion  has  acquired  an  afcendant  in  human  af- 
fairs, which  it  never  poffelTed  in  thofe  Hates  of  an- 
tiquity from  which  moil  of  our  political  examples 
are  drawn.  The  danger,  indeed,  of  fudden  and 
ralh  innovations  cannot  be  too  llrongly  inculcated  j 
and  the  views  of  thofe  men  who  are  forward  to 
promote  them,  cannot  be  reprobated  with  too 
great  feverity.  But  it  is  poffible  alfo  to  fall  into  the 
oppolite  extreme ; and  to  bring  upon  fociety  the 
very  evils  we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an  obllinate 
oppolition  to  thofe  gradual  and  necefl'ary  reforma- 
tions which  the  genius  of  the  times  demands.  The 
violent  revolutions  which  at  different  periods,  have 
convulfed  modern  Europe  have  arifen,  not  from  a 
fpirit  of  innovation  in  fovereigns  and  llatefmen  j but 
from  their  bigoted  attachment  to  antiquidated  forms, 
and  to  principles  borrowed  from  lefs  enlightened 
ages.  It  is  this  reverence  for  abufes  which  have  beerji 
fen<5lioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an  inattention 
to  the  progrefs  of  public  opinion,  which  has,  in  moll 

* Life  of  Drajce,  bv  Dr,  Johnson,  , 
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inftances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  mankind,  till  gov-^ 
ernment  has  loft  all  its  efficiency  ; and  till  the  rage 
of  innovation  has  become  too  general  and  too  vio- 
lent, to  be  fatisfied  tvith  changes,  which  if  propofed 
at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  united,  in  the  fup- 
port  of  eftabliflied  inftitutions  every  friend  to  or- 
der, and  to  the  profperity  of  his  country. 

Thefe  obfervations  I ftate  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence that  the  fubftance  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
follovvdng  aphorifms  of  Lord  Bacon  ; a philofopher 
who  (if  we  except^  perhaps  the  late  Mr.  Turgot) 
fcems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  formed  en- 
lightened views  vcith  refped:  to  the  poffible  attain- 
ments of  mankind  ; and  whofe  fame  cannot  fail  to 
increafe  as  the  v/orld  grows  older,  by  being  attached 
not  to  a particular  fyftem  of  variable  opinions,  but 
to  the  general  and  inhillible  progrefs  of  human  rea- 
fon. 


“ Quis  novator  tcmpus  imitatur,quodnovationes 
ita  infinuat,  ut  fenfus  fallant  ? 

Novator  maximus  tempus  ; quidni  igitur  tem- 
DUS  imitemur  ? 

ji 

Morofa  morum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft. 


teque  ac  novitas. 

“ Cum  per  fe  res  rnutentur  in  deterius,  ft  conftl- 
io  in  melius  non  rnutentur,  quis  finis  erit  mall 
The  general  conclufton  to  which  thefe  obferva- 


tions lead,  is  fufficiently  obvious  ; that  the  perfec- 
tion of  political  wifdom  does  no^Tonftft  in  an  in- 
diferiminate  zeal  againft  reforms,  but  in  a gradual 
and  prudent  accommodation  of  eftabliflied  iiiftitii- 
tions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  mankind.  In  the  acfual  application, 
however,  of  this  principle,  many  difficulties  occur, 
.which  it  requires  a verv  rare  combination  of  talents 

X d 

tO’  furmount : more  particularly  in  the  prefent  age  ; 


when  the  prefs  has,  to  fo  wonderful  a degree,  e- 
maiicipated  human  reafon  from  the  tyranny  of  an- 
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dent  prejudices  ; and  has  roufed  a fpirit  of  free  dif« 
ouffioii,  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  foreign  times. 

That  this  hidden  change  in  the  hate  of  the  world 
fliould  be  accompanied  with  fome  temporary  diior- 
ders,  is  by  no  means  furprifing.  While  the  multi- 
tude continue  imperfediy  enlightened,  they  will  be 
occaJionally  miiled  by  the  artiiices  of  demagogues  ; 
and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with  ideas  of  theo- 
retical perfection,  may  be  expeded,  fometimes,  to 
facrifice,  unintentionally,  the  tranquillity  of  their 
cotemporaries,  to  an  over-ardent  zeal  for  the  good 
of  pofterity.  Not withftan ding,  hov/ever,  thefe  evils, 
which  every  friend  to  humanity  muh;  lament,  I 
would  wdllinglybelieve, that  the  final  effects  refulting 
from  this  fpirit  of  reformation,  cannot  fail  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  human  happinefs  ; and  there  are  fome 
peculiarities  in  the  prefent  condition  of  mankind, 
which  appear  to  me  to  juftify  more  fanguine  hopes 
upon  the  fubjeef,  than  it  would  have  been  reafona- 
ble  for  a philofopher  to  indulge  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. An  attention  to  thefe  peculiarities  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary,  to  enable  us  to  form  a competent 
judgment  on  the  queftion  to  which  the  foregoing 
obfervations  relate  ; and  it  leads  to  the  illuftration 
of  a do6lrine  to  which  I have  frequently  referred  in 
this  work ; the  gradual  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  fpecies,  which  may  be  expefted  from 
the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  the  diffulion  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Among  the  many  circumftanccs  favourable  to  hu- 
man happinefs  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  tlie  world  the 
moft  important,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  fame  events 
%vhich  have  contributed  to  loofen  the  foundations  of 
the  ancient  fabrics  of  defpotifm,  have  made  it  prac- 
icable,  in  a much  greater  degree  than  it  ever  was 
iormerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legiflation  to 
a fcience,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  courfe  of 
jpopular  opinions.  It  is  eafy  for  the  ffatefman  to 
form  to  himfelf  a diffinfl  and  ileady  idea  of  the  iilti- 
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mate  objefts  at  which  a wife  legiflator  ought  to  aim. 
and  to  forefee  that  modification  of  the  focial  order 
to  which  human  affairs  have,  of  themfelves,  a ten-* 
dency  to  approach  ; and,  therefore,  his  pradlical  fa- 
gacity  and  addrefs  are  limited  to  the  care  of  accom- 
plifhing  the  important  ends  which  he  has  in  view, 
as  effecffually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  confiftent  with 
the  quiet  of  individuals,  and  with  the  rights  arif- 
ing  from  aftual  efiablifliments. 

In  order  to  lay  a folid  foundation  for  the  fcience 
of  politics,  the  firft  ftep  ought  to  be,  to  afcertain 
that  form  of  fociety  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
nature  and  to  juftice  ; and  what  are  the  principles 
of  legiflation  heceffary  for  maintaining  it.  Nor  is 
the  inquiry  fo  difficult  as  might  at  firft  be  appehen- 
ded ; for  it  might  be  eafily  be  fhewn,that  the  greater 
part  of  the  political  diforders  which  exift  among 
mankind,  do  not  arife  from  a want  of  forefight  in 
politicians,  which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  gen- 
eral but  from  their  having  trufted  too  little  to  the 
operation  of  thofe  fimple  inftitutions  v/hich  nature 
and  juftice  recommend ; and,  of  confequence,  that 
as  fociety  advances  to  its  perfeclion,  the  number 
of  laws  may  be  expe£led  to  diminifh,  inftead  of  in- 
creafing,  and  the  fcience  of  legiflation  to  be  gradually 
fimplified. 

The  ceconomical  fyftem  which,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  employed  the  fpeculations  of  fome  ingenious 
men  in  France,  feems  to  me  to  have  been  the  firft 
attempt  to  afcertain  this  ideal  perfedion  of  the  focial 
order  ; and  the  light  which,  fince  that  period,  has  ■ 
been  thrown  on  the  fubjed:,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  a proof  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to  . 
accomplifh  in  fuch  enquiries,  when  it  has  once  re- 
ceived a proper  direction.  To  all  the  various  ten-  i 
ets  of  thefe  writers,  I would,  by  no  means  be  under- 
ftood  to  fubfcribe  ; nor  do  I confider  their  Tyftera 
as  fo  perfe(ft:  in  every  different  part,  as  fome  of  its  ^ 
inorc  fanguine  admirers  have  reprefented  it  to  be. 
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A few  of  the  moft  important  principles  of  political 
ceconomy,  they  have  undoubtedly  eftablilhed  with  " 
demonftrative  evidence  ; but  what  the  world  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  them  for,  is  the  commencement 
which  they  have  given  to  a new  branch  of  fcience, 
and  the  plan  of  inveftigation  which  they  have  ex- 
hibited to  their  fucceffors.  A Ihort  account  of  what 
I conceive  to  the  fcope  of  their  fpeculations,  will 
juftify  thefe  remarks,  and  will  comprehend  every 
thing  which  I have  to  offer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to 
the  queftion  by  which  they  were  fuggefted.  Such 
an  account  I attempt  with  the  greater  fatisfaftion, 
that  the  leading  views  of  the  earlieft  and  moft  em 
lightened  patrons  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem  have, 
in  my  opinion,  been  not  more  mifreprefented  by  its 
opponents,  than  mifappprehended  by  fome  who 
have  adopted  its  conclufions.* 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  I think  it  of  importance 
to  remark,  that  the  objecl  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem 
ought,  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  (as  I believe 
it  commonly  is  in  this  country)  with  that  of  the 
Utopian  plans  of  government,  which  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  offered  to  the  world  ; and  which 
have  fo  often  excited  the  juft  ridicule  of  the  more 
fober  and  reafonable  inquirers.  Of  thefe  plans, 
by  far  the  greater  number  proceed  on  the  fuppoft- 
tion,  that  the  focial  order  is  entirely  the  effe<ft  of 
human  art ; and  that  wherever  this  order  is  imper-^ 
fed:,  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  fome  want  of  fore- 
light on  the  part  of  the  legiflator  ; or  to  fome  inat- 
ention  of  the  magiftrate  to  the  complicated  ftrudure 
of  that  machine  of  which  he  regulates  the  move- 
ments. The  projeds  of  reform,  therefore,  which 
fuch  plans  involve,  are,  in  general,  well  entitled  to 
all  the  ridicule  and  contempt  they  have  met  with  ; 
inafmuch  as  they  imply  an  arogant  and  prefumptu- 
Ous  belief  in  their  authors,  of  the  fuperiority  of  their 
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own  political  lagacity,  to  the  accumulated  wifdoni 
of  former  ages.  The  cafe  is  very  different  with 
the  oeconomical  fyftem  ; of  which  the  leading 
views  (fb  far  as  I am  able  to  judge)  proceed  on  the 
two  following  fuppofitions : Firff,  that  the  focial 
order  is,  in  the  moil  effential  refpeffs,  the  refult  of 
the  wifdoiii  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  contri- 
vance ; and^  therefore,  that  the  proper  buiinefs  of 
the  politician,  is  not  to  divide  his  attention  among 
all  the  difierent  parts  of  a machine,  which  is  by  far 
too  complicated  for  his  comprehenhon  ; but,  by 
protebdng  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allowing 
to  each,  as  complete  a liberty  as  is  compatible  with 
tlie  perfect  fecurity  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens j to  remiove  every  obflacle  which  the  prejudices 
and  vices  of  men  have  oppofed  to  the  eftablilliment 
of  that  order  which  fociety  has  a tendency  to  affume. 
Secondly  ; that,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  thofe  prejudices,  on  a 
ikilful  management  of  which  all  the  old  fyftems  of 
policy  proceeded,  muft  gradually  difappear  ; and^ 
confequently,  that  (whatever  may  be  his  predilec- 
tion for  ancient  ufages)  the  inevitable  courfe  of 
events  impofes  on  the  politician  the  neceflity  of 
forming  his  meafures  on  more  folid  and  permanent 
principles,  than  thofe  by  which  the  world  has  hith- 
erto been  governed.  Both  of  thefe  fuppofitions 
are  of  modern  origin.  The  former,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  was  firft  hated  and  iliuftrated  by  the  French 
CEconomifts.  The  iatter  has  been  obvioufly  fug- 
gefted  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  adfu- 
ally  taken  place  in  every  country  of  Europe,  where 
the  prefs  has  enjoyed  a moderate  degree  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  refpedf  to  the 
greater  parts  of  the  plans  propofed  by  Utopian  pro- 
jectors, that  they  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  of  ^ 
miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral  character  of  a 
people,  to  be  effedted  by  fome  nev\^  lyftem  of  educa- 
tion. All  fuch  plans  (as  JMr,  Hume  has  juftly  ob- 
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ferved)  may  be  fafely  abandoned  as  impracticable 
and  vifionary.  But  this  objeclion  does  not  apply 
to  the  oeconomical  fyftem  ; the  chief  expedient  of 
which,  for  promoting  moral  improvement,  is  not 
that  education  which  depends  on  the  attention  and 
care  of  our  inftructors ; but  an  education  which 
neceifarily  refuits  from  the  political  order  of  fociety. 
“ How  ineffedtual,”  faid  the  Roman  poet,  are  the 
wifeft  laws,  if  they  be  not  fupported  by  good 
morals  How  ineffeHual  (fay  the  (Economifts) 
are  all  our  efforts  to  preferve  the  morals  of  a people, 
if  the  laws  which  regulate  the  political  order,  doom 
the  one  half  of  mankind  to  indigence,  to  fraud,  to 
fervility,  to  ignorance,  to  fuperftition  ; and  the 
other  half  to  be  tlie  Haves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices 
which  refult  from  the  infolence  of  rank,  and  the 
felliilinefs  of  opulence  ? Suppofe,  for  a moment, 
that  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  which  we  every  where  meet 
with  in  modern  Europe,  were  gradually  diminiihed 
by  abolifhing  the  law  of  entails,  and  by  eftablilhing^ 
a perfect  freedom  of  commerce  and  of  induftry  ; it 
is  almoft  felf-evident,  that  this  fimple  alteration  in 
the  order  of  fociety  ; an  alteration  which  has  been 
often  demonftrated  to  be  the  moft  effe6baal  and  the 
moft  infallible  meafure  for  promoting  the  wealth 
and  population  of  a country  ; would  contribute, 
more  than  all  the  labours  of  moralifts,  to  fecure  the 
virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  all  the  clalfes  of  man- 
kind. It  is  worthy  too  of  remark,  that  fuch  a plan 
of  reformation  does  not  require,  for  its  accomplifli- 
ment,  any  new  and  complicated  inftitutions  ; and 
therefore  does  not  proceed  upon  any  exaggerated 
conception  of  the  efficacy  of  human  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  requires  only  (like  moft  of  the  other 
expedients  propofed  by  this  fyftem)  the  gradual  ab- 
olition of  thofe  arbitrary  and  unjuif  arrangements-, 
by  which  the  order  of  nature  is  difturbed. 
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Another  miftaken  idea  concerning  the  oecanomi- 
cal  fyftem  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  the- 
ory, and  unfupported  by  fads.  That  this  may  be 
the  cafe  vdth  refped  to  feme  of  its  dodrines,  I ihall 
not  difpiite  : but,  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely  affir- 
med, that  they  relf  on  a brpadcr  bails  of  fads,  than 
any  other  political  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet. 
offered  to  the  world  ; for  they  are  founded,  not 
,on  a few  examples  collcded  from  the  fmall  number 
of  governments  of  which  we  polTefs  an  accurate 
knowledge ; but  on  tliofe  laws  of  human  nature, 
and  thofe  maxims  of  common  fenfe,  which  are  dai- 
ly verified  in  the  intercourfe  of  private  life. 

Of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated  on  the  fubjed  of 
legiflation,  by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  con- 
iidered  it  as  a fcience  fui  generis  ; the  firfl  principles 
of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
an  examination  of  the  condud  of  mankind  in  their 
political  capacity.  The  CEconomifts,  on  the  contra- 
ry, have  fearched  for  the  caufes  of  national  prof- 
perity,  and  national  improvement,  in  thofe  arrang- 
ments,  which  our  daily  obfervations  ihew  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  profperity  and  to  the  improvement 
of  individuals.  The  former  refemble  thofe  philofo- 
phers  of  antiquity,  who  affirming,  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  difeouraged  every  attempt  to  invefti- 
gate  their  phyfical  caufes,  which  was  founded  upon 
fads  colleded  from  common  experience.  The  lat- 
ter have  aimed  at  accompliOilng  a reformation  in 
politics,  fimilar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accom- 
plifhed  in  aftronomy ; and,  by  fubjeding  to  that 
common  fenfe,  which  guides  mankind  in  their  pri- 
vate concerns,  thofe  queftions,  of  which  none  were 
fuppofed  to  be  competent  judges,  but  men  initiated 
in  the  myileries  of  government,  have  given  a begin- 
ning to  a fcience,  which  has  already  extended  very 
widely  our  political  prolpefts  ; and  which,  in  its 
progrefs,  may  probably  alTord  an  illuflration,  not 
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ieis  ftriking  than  that  which  phyficai  aftronomy 
exhibits,  of  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  laws  by  which 
the  univerfe  is  governed* 

When  a political  writer,  in  order  to  expofe  the 
folly  of  thofe  commercial  regulations  whkh  aim  at 
the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry  by  reftraints 
on  importation,  appeals  to  the  maxims  upon  which 
men  act  in  private  life  ; when  he  remark,  that  the 
taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  fhoes  but 
buys  them  of  the  flioemaker  ; that  the  fhoemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em- 
ploys a taylor  ; and  when  he  concludes,  that  what 
is  prudence  in  the  condud  of  every  private  family, 
can  fcarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a great  kingdom  j* 
he  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  indulge 
in  theory ; as  he  calls  in  quedion  the  utility  of  in- 
ftitutions  which  appear,  from  the  fad  to  be  not  in- 
compatible with  a certain  degree  of  political  prof- 
perity.  But,  in  another  fenfe,  and  in  a much  more 
philofophical  one,  he  may  be  faid  to  oppofe  to  the 
falfe  theories  of  ftatefmen,  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind ; and  thofe  maxims  of  expediency,  of 
which  every  man  may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own 
daily  obfervation. 

There  is  yet  another  miftake  (of  ftill  greater  con- 
fequence,  perhaps,  than  any  of  thofe  I have  men- 
tioned) which  has  milled  moll  of  the  opponents,  ^nd 
even  fome  of  the  friends,  of  the  oeconomical  fyf- 
tem  ; an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a politi* 
cal  order,  which  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Europe.  So  different  from  this  were  the 
views  of  its  moft  enlightened  advocate,  that  they  have 
uniformly  refted  their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  ef- 
tablilhment  in  the  world,  on  that  influence  in  the 
condud  of  human  affairs,  which  philofophy  may  be 
expeded  gradually  to  acquire,  in  confequence  of  the 

* See  Mr.  Smith’s  profound  and  original  ‘‘  Inquiry  int^ 
the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.’’ 
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ppogrefs  of  rcaion  and  civilization.  To  fuppofe  that  a- 
period  is  ever  to  arrive,  v/hen  it  iliall  be  realifediri 
its  full  extent,  would  be  the  height  of  enthufiafm 
and  abfardity  ; but  it  is  furely  neither  entliuiiafm 
nor  abfurdity^  to  aflirm,  that  governments  are  more 
or  lefs  perfect,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
fmaller  number  of  individuals  to  whom  they  afford 
the  means  of  cultivating  their  intellecflual  and 
moral  powers,  and  whom  they  admit  to  live  to- 
gether on  a liberal  footing  of  equality  ; or  even  to 
expect,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon,  governments  will  actually  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  this  defcripticn. 

To  delineate  that-fi-ate  of  political  fociety  to  which 
governments  may  be  expected  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer,  as  the  triumphs  of  philofophy  extend, 
was,  I apprehend,  the  leading  objefl  of  the  earlieft 
and  moft  enlightened  patrons  of  the  ceconomical 
fyftem.  It  is  a^  ilat'e  of  fociety,  which  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  recommend  to  particular  com- 
munities, as  the  moft  eligible  they  could  adopt  at 
prefent ; but  as  an  ideal  order  of  things,  to  which 
they  have  a tendency  of  tliemfelves  to  approach,  and 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  iegiflator  to 
facilitate  their  progrefs.  In  the  language  of 
mathematicians,  it  forms  a limit  to  the  progreifive 
improx^ement  of  the  political  order  ; and,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  exhibits  a ftandard  of  comparifon,  by 
xvhich  the  ex-cellence  of  particular  inftitutions  may 
be  eftimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  lias  now  been  given 
of  the  ceconomical  fyftem,  its  principles  appear 
highly  favourable  to  tile  tranquility  of  fociety  ; in- 
afmu'eh  as,  by  infpiring  us  with  a confidence  in  the 
triumjdx' which  truth  and  liberty  muft  infallibly  gain 
in  the  end  ox'er  error  and  injuftice,  it  has  a ten- 
dency to  difcourage  every  plan  of  innovation,  which 
fs  to  be  fupported  by  violence  and  blood-fiied. 
And,  accordingly,  fiich  has  always  been  the  language 
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>d£  thofe  who  were  befl  acquainted  with  the  views 
^.-of  its  authors.  we  . attack  opprelTors,  before 
we  have  taught  the  opprelTed,”  (fays  one  of  the 
ablefl  ofiits  prefent  fupporters,*)'^^  vve  fliall  rhk  the 
lofs  of  liberty,  and  roufe  them  to  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  reafom  Iliflory  affords  proofs  of  this 
truth.  How  often,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  has  the  event  of  a fingle  battle 
reduced  nations  to  the  fiaverv  orates  !’* 

“ And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by 
thofe  nations,  which  have  recovered  it  by  force 
^ of  arms,  and  not  by  the  influence  of  philoiophy  ? 
Have  not  moff  of  them  confounded  the  forms  of 
republicanifm  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  and 
the  defpotifm  of  numbers  with  liberty  ? How 
many. laws,  contrary  .to  the  rights  of  nature,  have 
difhonoured  the  code  of  every  people  which  has 
recovered  its  reafon  was  Hill  in  its  infancy  !” 

Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and 
wifely  wait  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  in  order 
to  obtain  freedom  more  effecfual,  .more  fubffan- 
tiai,  and  more  peaceful  ? Why  purfiie  it  by  blood 
and  inevitable  confufion,  and  truft  that.to  chance, 
which  time  muff  certainly,  and  withoutblood- 
filed,  beftow  ? A fortunate  ftruggle  may,  indeed, 
relieve  us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we  la- 
hour  at  prefent,  but  .if'  we  wifii  to  fecure  the  per- 
feffion,  and  the  permanence  of  freedom,  v/e  muff 
“ patiently  wait  the  period  when  men,  emancipated 
tc  fPoni  .their  prejudices,  and  guided  by  philofophy, 
fhail  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty,  by  compre- 
bending  its  .claims.” 

Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  fangui- 
nary  means  alone,  in  order  to  accomplifii  political 
innovations,  that  this  enlightened  and  humane  plii- 
lofophy  has  a tendency  to  difcourage.  By  extend- 
ing  our  views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and 
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fliewlng  us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies 
of  its  moft  diitant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that 
indifcriminate  zeal  againft  eftabliihed  inftitutions, 
which  arifes  from  partial  views  of  the  focial  fyftem ; 
as  well  as  to  produce  a certain  degree  of  fcepticifm 
with  refpe<ft  to  every  change,  the  fuccefs  of  which 
IS  not  infured  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners 
of  the  age.  Sanguine  and  inconfiderate  projects  of 
reformation  are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and 
argumentative  and  fyftematical  underftandings  j 
but  rarely  of  comprehenfive  minds.  For  checking 
them,  indeed,  nothing  is  fo  effectual,  as  a general 
furvey  of  the  complicated  flruclure  of  fociety. — • 
Even  although  fuch  a furvey  fliould  be  fuperhcial, 
provided  it  be  conducted  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  it  is 
more  ufeful,  at  leaftfor  this  purpofe,  than  the  moft 
minute  and  fuccefsful  inquiries,  which  are  circum- 
fcribed  within  a narrow  circle.  If  it  fhould  teach 
us  nothing  elfe,  it  will  at  leaft  fatisfy  us  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  predicting,  with  confidence,  the 
remote  effects  of  new  arrangements  ; and  that  the 
perfection  of  political  wifdom  confifts,  not  in  in- 
cumbering  the  machine  of  government  v/ith  new 
contrivances  to  obviate  every  partial  inconvenience, 
but  in  removing  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the 
obftacles  which  diftilrb  the  order  of  nature,  and  (as 
Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere  expreffes  it)  in  grafting 

upon  her  inftitutions.’’ 

When  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  indeed,  is  firft  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the  per- 
fection which  it  exhibits,  with  the  aCtual  ftate  of 
human  affairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  that  it 
fhould  fuggeft  plans  of  reformation  too  violent  and 
hidden  to  be  practicable.  A more  complete  ac- 
quaintance, however,  with  the  fubjeCt,  vcill  effectu- 
ally cure  thefe  firft  impreffions,  by  pointing  out  to 
us  the  mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  injudi- 
cious combination  of  theoretical  perfection  with 
©ur  eftabliihed  laws,  prejudices,  and  manners.  As 
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the  various  unnatural  nrodes  and  habits  of  living, 
to  which  the  bodily  conftitution  is  gradually  recon- 
ciled by  a courfe  of  luxurious  indulgences,  have 
fuch  a tendency  to  correal  each  other^s  effe^s,  as 
to  render  a partial  return  to  a more  fimple  regimen, 
a dangerous,  and,  fometimes,  a fatal  experiment  ; 
fo  it  is  poliible,  that  many  of  our  imperfect  political 
inftitutions  may  be  fo  accommodated  to  each  other, 
that  a partial  execution  of  the  moil  plauJible  and 
equitable  plans  of  reformation,  might  tend,  in  the 
firlt  inftance,  to  fruftrate  thofe  important  purpofes 
which  we  are  anxious  to  promote.  Is  it  not  poffi- 
ble,  for  examplcjthat  the  influence  which  is  found- 
ed bn  a refpeft  for  hereditary  rank,  may  have  its 
ufe  in  counteracting  that  ariftocracy  which  arifes 
from  inequality  of  wealth  ; and  which  fo  many 
laws  and  prejudices  confpire  to  fupport  ? That  the 
former  fpecies  of  influence  is  rapidly  declining  of 
itfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  vchich  com- 
merce and  philofophy  have  already  made,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious  ; and,  I think,  it  may  reafonably  be 
doubted,  whether  a well-wilher  to  mankind  would 
be  difpofed  to  accelerate  its  deftruclion,  till  the 
true  principles  of  political  ceconomy  are  complete- 
ly underflood  and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to 
illuftrate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
partial  influence  of  general  principles  in  politics  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  from  an  excluflve  attention 
to  particular  circumflances  in  the  political  order, 
\vithout  comprehenflve  views  of  the  fubjecl.  It 
is  only  upon  a limited  mind,  therefore,  that 
fuch  ftudies  will  produce  a paflion  for  violent 
innovations.  In  more  comprehenflve  and  en- 
lightened underflandings,  their  natural  effecl  is 
caution  and  diffidence,  with  refpeCc  to  the  iflue 
of  every  experiment,  of  which  we  do  not  perceive 
diflinclly  all  the  remote  confequences.  Nor  is  this 
caution  at  all  inconflftent  with  a firm  confidence 
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in  the  certainty  of  that  triumph,  which  truth  and 
liberty  muft  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over  error 
and  injuftice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a natural  and 
obvious  confequence  of  fuch  a conviction  ; inafmuch 
as  the  fame  arguments  on  which  this  conviction  is 
founded,  prove  to  us,  that  the  progrefs  of  mankind 
towards  the  perfection  of  the  focial  order,  muft  nec- 
effarily,  in  every  cafe,  be  gradual ; and  that  it  muft 
be  diverfihed  in  the  courfe  it  takes,  according  to  the 
lituations  and  characters  of  nations.  To  direft, 
and,  as  far  as  poilible  to  accelerate,  this  progrefs, 
ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  ftatef- 
man,  and,  indeed,  of  every  man  who  withes  well  to 
his  fpecies  ; but  it  is  neceffary  for  him  always  to  re- 
member,  that  coniiderable  alterations  in  the  eftab- 
litlted  order,  are  very  feldom  to  be  effected  imme- 
diately and  direftly  by  political  regulations  ; and 
that  they  are,  in  all  cafes,  -moft  faccefsful  and  moft 
permanent,  when  they  are  accomplitlied  gradually 
by  natural  caufes,  freed  from  thofe  reftraints  which 
had  formerly  checked  their  operation.  In  the  gov- 
ernments, indeed,  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  much 
more  neceftary  to  abolith  old  inftitutions,  than  to 
introduce  new  ones  ; and  if  this  reformation  be  kept 
fteadily  in  view,  and  not  putlied  farther  at  any  time 
than  circumftances  render  expedient,  or  the  ideas 
of  times  recommend  the  etfential  principles  of  a more 
perfed  order  of  things,  will  gradually  eftablifh  them 
felves,  without  any  convulfion. 

iiccording  to  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  the  fpecu- 
lation  concerning  the  perfed:  order  of  fociety,  is  to 
be  ^regarded  merely  as  a defcription  of  the  ultimate 
objects  at  which  the  ftatefman  ought  to  aim.  The 
tranquility  of  his  adminiftration,  and  the  immediate 
iuccefs  of  his  meafures,  depend  on  his  good  fenie, 
and  his  pra6dcal  fKiil.  And  his  theoretical  princi- 
ples only  enable  him  to  direct  his  meafures  fteadily 
and  wifely  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happk 
of  mankind  ; and  prevent  him  from  being  ev- 
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et  led  aftray  from  thefe  important  objefts,  by  more 
limited  view  of  temporary  expedience. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  fubject  it  may  be  prop- 
er for  me  to  attempt  obviating,  a little  more  fully 
than  I have  done,  an  objection  which  has  been  fre- 
fluently  drawn,  from  the  paft  experience  of  man- 
kind, againil  that  fuppoiition  of  their  progreffive 
improvement,  on  which  all  the  foregoing  reafon- 
ings  proceed.  How  mournful  are  the  vkiffitudes 
which  hiftorv  exhibits  to  us,  in  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man  affairs  ; and  how  little  foundation  do  they  af- 
ford to  our  fanguine  profpecls  concerning  futurity  ! 
If  in  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  barbarians,  we  now  fee  the  moft  fplen- 
did  exertions  of  genius,  and  the  happieff  forms  of 
civil  policy,  we  behold  others  which,  in  ancient 
times,  were  the  feats  of  fcience,  of  civilization,  and 
of  liberty,  at  prefent  immierfed  in  fuperftition,  and 
laid  waffe  by  defpotifm.  After  a fhort  period  of 
civil,  of  military,  and  of  literary  glory,  the  profpeH 
has  changed  at  once  : the  career  of  degeneracy  has 
begun  and  has  proceeded  till  it  could  advance  no^ 
farther  \ or  fome  unforfeen  calamity  lias  occurred, 
which  has  obliterated,  for  a time,  all  memory  of  for 
mer  improvements,  and  has  condemned  mankind 
to  re-trace  ftep  by  ftep,  the  fame  path  by  which 
their  forefathers  had  rifen  to  greatnefs.  In  a word ; 
on  fuch  a retrofpeclivc  view  of  human  affairs,  man 
appears  to  be  the  mere  fport  of  fortune  and  of  ac- 
cident ; or  rather,  he  appears  to.  be  doomed,  by 
the  condition  of  his  nature  to  run  alternately  the 
career  of  improvement  and  of  degeneracy  ; and  to 
realife  the  beautiful  but  melancholy  fable  of  Sify- 
phus,  by  an  eternal  renovation  of  hope  and  of  difap- 
pointment. 

In  oppohtion  to  thefe  diicouraging  views  of  the 
Hate  and  prol'pecls  of  man  ; it  may  be  remarked  in 
general,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a va- 
riety of  events  have  happened  in  the  hiftorv  of  the 
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v/olid,  which  render  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  effeatially  different  from  what  it  ever  wa$ 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  ; and  which,  of 
confequence,  render  all  our  reafonings  concerning 
their  future  fortunes,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded 
merely  on  their  paft  experience  unphilofophical  and 
inconclufive.  The  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  art  of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
vention of  fire-arms,  and  of  the  modern  fcience  of 
'fortification,  have  given  to  civilized  nations  a fecu- 
rity  againfl:  the  irruptions  of  barbarians,  which  they 
never  before  poffefied.  The  more  extended,  and 
the  more  conftant  intercoufe,  which  the  improve- 
ments in  commerce  and  in  the  art  of  navigation 
have  opened,  among  the  diflant  quarters  of  the 
globe,  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  undermining  local 
and  national  prejudices,  and  in  imparting  to  the 
whole  fpecies  the  inteilediual  acquifitions  of  each 
particular  community.  The  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  ages  has  already  taught  the  rulers  of  man- 
kind, that  the  moft  fruitful  and  the  moft  perman- 
ent fources  of  revenue,  are  to  be  derived,  not  from 
conquered  and  tributary  provinces,  but  from  the  in- 
ternal profperity  and  wealth  of  their  own  fubjefe  ; 
and  the  fame  experience  now  begins  to  teach  na- 
tions, that  the  increafe  of  their  own  wealth,  fo  far 
from  depending  on  the  poverty  and  deprefiion  of 
their  neighbours,  is  intimately  connected  with  their 
induftry  and  opulence ; and,  confequently,  that 
thofe  commercii  jealoufies,  which  have  hitherto 
been  fo  fertile  a fource  of  animofity  among  differ- 
ent ftates,  are  founded  entirely  on  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  Among  all  the  circumilances,  however 
which  diffinguifli  the  prefent  flate  of  mankind  from 
that  of  ancient  nations,  the  invention  of  printing  is 
by  far  the  moll  important  ^ and,  indeed,  this  fingle 
event,  independent  of  every  other,  is  fufficient  to 
change  the  whole  courfe  of  human  affairs. 
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The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have 
dn  the  future  hiftory  of  the  world,  has  no^,  I think, 
been  hitherto  examined,  by  philofophers,  with 
the  attention  which  the  irriportance  of  the  fubjefl: 
deferves.  One  reafon  for  this  may,  probably,  hav^ 
been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made 
but  once,  it  has  been  confidered  rather  as  the  effeft 
of  a fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  refult  of  thofe 
general  caufes  on  which  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
feems  to  depend*  But  it  may  be  reafonably  quel- 
tioned,  how  far  this  idea  be  juft.  For,  although 
it  Ihould  be  allowed,  that  the  invention  of  printing 
was  accidental,  with  refpecl  to  the  individual  who 
made  it,  it  may  with  truth,  be  confidered  as  the 
natural  refult  of  a ftate  of  the  world,  when  a num- 
ber of  great  and  contiguous  nations  are  all  engaged 
in  the  ftudy  of  literature,  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience, 
and  in  the  pra<ftice  of  arts  : infomuch,  that  I do  not 
think  it  extravagant  to  affirm,  that  if  this  inven- 
tion had  not  been  made  by  the  particular  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  aferibed,  the  fame  art,  or  fome  analogous 
art,  anfwering  a fimilar  purpofe,  would  have  infal- 
libly been  invented  by  fome  other  perfon,  and  at  no 
very  diftant  period.  The  art  of  printing,  therefore, 
is  entitled  to  be  confidered  as  a ftep  in  the  natural 
hiftory  of  man,  no  lefs  than  the  art  of  writing  ^ 
and  they  who  are  fcepticai  about  the  future  pro- 
grefs of  the  race,  merely  in  confequence  of  its  paft 
hiftory,  reafon  as  unphilofophically,  as  the  member 
of  a lavage  tribe,  v/ho,  deriving  his  own  acquain- 
tance Vv^ith  former  times  from  oral  tradition  only, 
ftiould  affeeft  to  call  in  queftion  the  efficacy  of  writ- 
ten records,  in  accellerating  the  progrefs  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  civilisation. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effects  of  this  inven- 
tion, (which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked  in 
its  operation,  by  the  reftraintson  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,)  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  fagacity  to  coiiic<fture  ; in 
F F ^ ‘ 
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general,  we  may  venture  to  predial:  with  conhdencev^ 
tliat^  in  every  Goiintry,  it  will  gradually  operate  te- 
widen  the  circle  of  fcience  and  civilization  ; to  dil- 
tribute  more  equally,  among  all  the  members  of  the 
Gommunity,  the  advantages  of  the, political  union  ; 
and  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of  equitable  governments, 
by  increaiing  the  number  of  thofe  who  underiland 
their  value,  and  are  inter elled  to  defend  them.  The 
fcience  of  legiflation,  too,  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  conned:ed  with 
human  improvement,  may  be  expefled  to  advance 
with  rapidity ; and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions 
and  inflitutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to 
^uftice,  they  will  be  fecured  againh:  thofe  revolu» 
tions  to  which  human  allairs  have  always  been  hitlu 
erto  fubjecl..  Qfinioimm  enim  commenia  dekt  dies^  na- 
ture^ jiuiida  confirmat.^ 

The  revolutions  incident  io  the  democratical 
Hates  of  antiquity  furiiilh  no  folid  obieelion  to  the 
foregoing  obfervations  : for  none  of  tliefe  Hates 
enjoyed  the  advantages  which  modern  times  derive 
from  the  diffulion,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation 
of  knowledge.  In  thefe  Hates,  moH  of  tiie  revolu- 
tions- which  happened,  arofe  from  the  Hruggles  of 
demagogues,  who  employed  the  paffions  of  the  mul- 
titude, in  fubferviency  to  their  own  intereH  and 
ambition  ; and  to  all  of  them,  the  ingenious  and 
Hriking  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable ; 
that  Democracy  is  nothing  but  an  ariHocracy  of 
orators,  interrupted  fometimes  by  the  temporary 
monarchy  of  a fiiigie  orator.’^  While  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  cafe,  democratical  conHitutions 
were,  undoubtedly,  the  moH  unfavourable  of  any 
to  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  ;■  and  the  only  way 
to  preferve  the  order  of  fociety  was,  by  Ikilfully 
balancing  againH  each  other,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  feparate  intereH  of  different  orders  of  citizens. 
That  fucK  balances,  however,  will  every  day  become 
kis  neceffary  for  checking  the  turbulence  of  tlie 
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democratical  fpirit  in  free  governments,  appears 
probably  from  this  ^ that  among  the  various  a<i«- 
vantages  to  be  expelled  from  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  one  of  the  greateft  is,  the  effeci:  which  it  muil; 
neceiTarily  have  in  diminilhingthe  influence  of  pop- 
ular eloquence  ; both  by  curing  men  of  thofe  pre- 
judices upon  which  it  operates,  and  by  fubjecling 
it  to  the  irrefiflible  control  of  enlightened  opinions. 
In  the  republican  flates  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence 
of  demogogues  was  indeed  a dangerous  engine  of 
fafiion  while  it  afpired  to  govern  nations  by  its  un- 
limited fway  in  direding  popular  councils.  But, 
now,  when  the  efiuflons  of  the  orator  are,  by  means 
of  the  prefs,  fubjefled  to  the  immediate  tribunal  of 
an  inquifitive  age,  the  eloquence  of  legiflative  aflem- 

blies  is  forced  to  borrow  its  tone  from  the  foirit  of 
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the  times  ; and  if  it  retains  its  afcendant  in  human 
affairs,  it  can  only  be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  pre- 
vailing caufe,  and  to  the  permanent  interefls  of  truth 
and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progrefs  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the 
different  branches  of  moral  and  political  philolbphy, 
we  may  form  fome  idea;,  from  what  has  already 
happened  in  phyfics,  flnce  the  time  that  Lord  Bacon 
united  in  one  ufeful  direbfion,  the  labours  of  thofe 
who  cultivate  that  fcience.  At  the  period  wdien  he 
wrote,  phyfics  'was  certainly  in  a more  hopelefs  flate, 
than  that  of  moral  and  political  philofophy  in  the 
prefent  age.  A perpetual  fucceflion  of  chimerical 
theories  had,  till  then,  amufed  the  world  ; and  the 
pi'evailing  opinion  was,  that  the  cafe  would  continue 
to  be  the  fame  forever.  Why  then  flioiild  we  de- 
fpair  of  the  competency  of  the  human  faculties  to 
eftablifli  folid  and  permanent  fyflems,  upon  other 
fubjefls  which  are  of  ftill  more  ferious  importance  ? 
Phyfics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many  difiicultiGs 
which  obftrucl  our  progrefs  in  moral  and  political 
inquiries  ; but,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendancy  they 
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have  to  engage  a more  univerfal,  and  a more  earneft- 
attention,  in  confequence  of  their  coming  home 
more  imediately  to  our  ■ ^ buflnefs  and  our  bofoms.’^ 
When  thefe  fciences  too  begin  to  be  profecuted  on 
a regular  and  fyftematical  plan,  their  improvement 
will  go  on  with  an  accellerated  velocity  5 not  only 
as  the  number  of  fpeculative  minds  will  be  every 
day  increafed  by  the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  but 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  juft  rules  of  inquiry, 
will  more  and  more  place  important  difcoveries  with- 
in the  reach  of  ordinary  underftandings.  Such 
rules,*’  fays  Lord  Bacon,  do,  in  fome  fort,  equal 
men’s  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  or  pre- 
eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  motions  of 
the  fpii  it.  To  draw  a ftraight  line,  or  to  defcribe 
a circle,  by  aim  of  liand  only,  there  muft  be  a 
great  diff  erence  between  an  unfteady  and  unprac- 
tifed  hand,  and  a fteady  and  practifed  ; but,  to  do 
it  by  rule  or  compafles,  it  is  much  alike.** 

Nor  muft  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which 
the  art  of  printing  communicates  to  the  moft  limit- 
ed exertions  of  literary  induftry,  by  treafuring  them 
up  as  materials  for  the  future  examinations  of  more 
enlightened  inquiries.  In  this  refpe<ft  the  prefs 
bellows  upon  the  fciences,  an  advantage  fomewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive 
from  the  diviffon  of  labour.  As  in  thefe  arts,  the 
exertions  of  an  uninformed  multitude, are  united  by 
the  comprehenfive  fkill  of  the  artift,  in  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  effedls  aftoliifhing  by  their  magnitude, 
and  by  the  complicated  ingenuity  they  difplay  j fo, 
in  the  fciences,  the  obfervations  and  conjedlures  of 
obfcure  individuals,  on  thofe  fubje(fts  which  are 
level  to  their  capacities,  and  which  fall  under  their 
own  immediate  notice,  accumulate  for  a courfe 
of  years  ; till  at  laft  fome  philofopher  arifes,  who 
combines  thefe  fcattered  materials,  and  exhibits,  in 
his  fyftem,  not  merely  the  force  of  a fingle  mind, 
but  the  intellectual  powder  of  the  age  in  which  he' 
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It  is  upon  thefe  laft  confideratlons,  much  more 
than  on  the  efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I would 
rell  my  hopes  of  the  progrefs  of  the  race.  What 
genius  alone  could  accomplifli  in  fcience,  the  world 
has  already  feen  : and  I am  ready  to  fubfcribe  to 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think,  that  the  fplendor 
of  its  paft  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obfcured  by 
the  fame  of  future  philofophers.  But  the  experi- 
ment yet  remains  to  be  tried,  what  lights  may  be 
thrown  on  the  moft  important  of  all  fubjefls, 
by  the  free  difcuffions  of  inquifitive  nations,  un- 
fettered by  prejudice,  and  ftlmulated  in  their  in- 
quiries, by  every  motive  that  can  awaken  whatev- 
er is  either  generous  or  felfilh  in  huma^  nature. 
How  trifling  are  the  efl'e(5ts  which  the  bodily  ftrength 
of  an  individual  is  able  to  produce,  (however  great 
may  be  his  natural  endowments)  when  compared 
with  thofe  which  have  been  accomplifhed  by  the  con- 
fpiring  force  of  an  ordinary  multitude  ? It  was 
not  the  Angle  arm  of  a Thefeus,  or  a Hercules,  but 
the  hands  of  fuch  men  as  ourfelves,  that,  in  ancient 
Egypt,  raifed  thofe  monuments  of  architecture, 
which  remain  from  age  to  age  to  attefl;  the  won- 
ders of  combined  and  of  perfevering  induftry ; and, 
while  they  humble  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual, to  exalt  the  dignity,  and  to  animate  the  la- 
bours, of  the  fpecies, 

Thefe  views  with  refpeft  to  the  probable  improve- 
ment of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  entertain  them,  that  even,  although 
they  were  founded  in  delufion,  a wife  man  would  be 
difpofed  to  cherifh  them.  What  fliould  have  indu- 
ced fome  refpeCIable  writer  to  controvert  them, 
with  fo  great  anafperity  of  expreflion,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conjefture ; for,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
their  truth,  their  praClical  tendency  is  furely  favor- 
able to  human  happinefs  ; nor  can  that  temper  of 
mind,  which  difpofes  a man  to  give  them  a wel- 
come reception,  be  candidly  fufpefted  of  defigns 
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lioftlk  l-q  the  interefts  of  humanity.  One  thing  is 
certain^  4:hat  the  greateft  of  all  obftacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of 
its  improbability,  which  damps  the  exertions  of  fo 
many  individuals , and  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
contrary  opinion  becomes  general,  it  realifes  the 
event  which  it  leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely  if  any 
thing  can  have  a tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  pub- 
lic fervice  the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  muft  be 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  work  in  which 
they  are  coiifpiring,  ajid  a belief  of  the  permanance 
of  thofe  benefits  which  they  confer  on  mankind,  by 
every  attempt  to  inform  and  enlighten  them.  As 
in  ancient  Rome,  therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  the 
mark  of  a good  citizen,  never  to  defpair  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  republic — ^fo  the  good  citizen  of  the 
world j whatever  may  be  the  political  afpecl  of  his 
own  times,  will  never  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
human  race  ; but  will  ad:  upon  the  conviction,  that 
prejudice,  fiavery,  and  corruption,  muft  gradually 
give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ^ and  that 
in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the 
farther  our  obfervations  extend,  and  the  longer  they 
are.  continued,  the  more  we  ftiali  perceive  of  order 
and  of  benevolent  dehgn  in  the  univerfe. 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  man,  in 
confequeiice  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  by  any  means 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  hif- 
lory,  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  exift- 
ence  is  prefer ved  by  inftinCts,  which  difappear  af- 
terwards, when  they  are  no  longer  neceliary.  In 
the  favage  ftate  of  our  fpecies,  there  are  inftinCfs 
which  fcem  to  form  a part  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion  ; and  of  which  no  traces  remain  in  thofe  peri- 
ods of  fociety,  in  which  their  ufe  is  fuperfeded  by  a 
more  enlarged  experience.  Whv  then  fiiould  we 
deny  the  probability  of  fomething  iirnilar  to  this  in 
the  hiilory  of  man,  eonfidered  in  his  political  capa- 
•dtv  ? I have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  tjiat 
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tlie  governments  which  the  world  has  hitherto  feen 
have  feldom  or  never  taken  their  rife  from  deep«^ 
laid  fchemes  of  human  policy.  In  every  hate  of  ib- 
ciety  which  has  yet  exihed,  the  multitude  has,  in 
general,  acled  from  the  imiriediate  impulfe  of  pah 
lion,  or  from  the  preifure  of  their  wants  and  neceh 
ilties ; and,  therefore,  what  we  commonly  call  the 
politica.1  order,  is,  at  ieaft  in  a great  meafure,  the  re- 
mit of  the  paffions  and  wants  of  man,  combined 
with  the  circumftances  of  his  lituation  ; or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  the  wifdom  of  na- 
ture. So  beautifully,  indeed,  do  thefe  paflions  and 
circumflances  afl  in  fubferviency  to  her  deflgns,  and 
lo  invariably  have  they  been  found,  in  the  hiftory 
of  paft  ages,  to  conduA  men  in  time  to  certain  ben- 
eficial arrangements,  that  we  can  hardly  bring  our- 
felves  to  believe,  that  the  end  was  not  forefeen  by 
thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  purfuit.  Even  in 
thofe  rude  periods  of  fociety,  when,  like  the  lower 
animals,  he  follows  blindly  his  inftinflive  principles 
of  afdon,  he  is  led  by  an  inviflble  hand,  and  con- 
tributes  his  iliare  to  the  execution  of  a plan,  of  the 
nature  and  advantages  of  which  he  has  no  concep- 
tion. The  operations  of  the  bee,  when  it  begins  for 
the  firfl:  time,  to  form  its  cell,  conveys  to  us  a ftrik- 
ing  image  of  the  efibrts  of  unenlightened  man,  in 
condufling  the  operations  of  an  infant  government. 

A great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mention- 
ed, which  are  found  to  prevail  univerfally  among 
our  fpecies  in  certain  periods  of  fociety,  and  which 
feem  to  be  eflentiaily  neceflary  for  maintaining  its 
order,  in  ages  when  men  are  unable  to  comprehend 
the  purpofes  for  which  governments  are  inilituted. 
As  fociety  advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  lofe 
their  influence  on|the  higher  clalfes,  and  would 
probably  foon  difappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not 
found  expedient  to  prolong  their  exiftence,  as  a 
iburce  of  authority  over  the  multitude.  In  an  age 
however,  of  univerfal  and  of  unreftrained  difcnf- 
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fion,  it  is  impoffible  that  they  can  long  maintain 
their  empire  ; nor  ought  we  to  regret  their  decline 
if  the  important  ends  to  which  they  have  been 
fubfervient,  in  the  paft  experience  of  mankind,  are 
found  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the  growing  light  of 
philofophy.  On  this  fuppolition  a hiilory  of  hu- 
man p/rejudices,  in  fo  far  as  they  have,  fupplied  the 
place  of  more  enlarged  political  views,  may,  at 
fome  future  period,  f'urniffi  to  the  philofopher,  a 
fubjeff  of  fpeculation,  no  lefs  pleafing  and  inftruc- 
tive,  than  that  beneficent  wdfdom  of  nature,  which 
guides  the  operations  of  the  lower  animals  ; and 
which  even  in  our  own  fpecies,  takes  upon  itfelf  the 
care  of  the  individual  in  the  infancy  of  human  rea- 
fon. 


I have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  thefe  profpeds,  with  refpect  to  the  progrefs 
of  reafon.  the  diffufion  of  knowledsre,  and  the  con- 
fequent  improvement  of  mankind,  fhall  be  realized  ; 
the  political  hiftory  of  the  world  will  be  regulated 
by  Ileady  and  uniform  caufes,  and  the  philofopher 
v/ill  be  enabled  to  form  probable  conjechires,  with 
refpefl  to  the  future  coiirfe  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  what 
depends  on  a few  perfons  is,  in  a great  meafure, 
to  be  aferibed  to  chance,  or  fecret  and  unknown 
caufes  : v/hat  arii'es  from  a great  number,  may  of- 
ten  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known 
caufes.”  To  judge  by  this  rule,”  (he  contin- 
ues) the  domeffic  and  the  gradual  revolutions 
of  a ftate  muff  be  a more  proper  obiecb  of  reafon- 
ing  and  obfervation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  vio- 
lent  wdiich  are  commonly  produced  by  fingle  per- 
fons,  and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or 
caprice,  than  by  general  paffions  and  interefts. 
The  deprefiions  of  the  Lords  and  rife  of  the  Com- 
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mons,  in  England  after  the  ftatutes  of  alienation, 
and  the  increafe  of  trade  and  induftry,  are  more 
ealily  accounted  for  by  general  principles,  than 
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the  depreffion  of  the  Spanilh,  and  rife  of  the 
French  monarchy^  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Had  Harry  the  Fourth,  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  been  Spaniards  ^ 
and  Phillip  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  been  Frenchmen ; the  hifto- 
ry  of  thefe  nations  had  been  entirely  reverfed.*’ 
From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  a ne- 
ceffary  confequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  cir- 
cumftances,  fhail  operate  which  I have  been  endea- 
vouring to  illuftrate,  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  af- 
fairs including  both  the  domeftic  order  of  fociety 
in  particular  Rates,  and  the  relations  which  exifl: 
among  different  communities,in  confequence  of  war 
and  negociation,  will  be  fubje6fed  to  the  influence  of 
caufes  which  are  “ known  and  determinate.’^  Thofe 
domeftic  affairs,  which  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are 
already  proper  fubjefts  of  reafoning  and  obferva- 
tion,  in  confequence  of  their  dependence  on  general 
interefts  and  paflions,  will  become  fo,  more  and  more 
daily,  as  prejudices  fliall  decline  and  knowledge  fliall 
be  difthfed  among  the  lower  orders : while  the  re- 
lations among  different  ftates,  which  have  depend- 
ed hitherto,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  whim^ 
folly  and  caprice,”  of  Angle  perfons,  will  be  grad- 
ually more  and  more  regulated  by  the  general  in- 
terefts of  the  individuals  who  compofe  them,  and 
by  the  popular  opinions  of  more  enlightened  times.. 
Already,  during  the  very  fliort  interval  which  has 
elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume’s  writ- 
tings,  an  aftoniftiing  change  has  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope. The  myfteries  of  courts  have  been  laid  open  ; 
the  influence  of  fecret  negociation  on  the  relative  flt- 
uation  of  ftates  has  declined ; and  the  ftudies  of  thofe 
men  whofe  public  fpirit  or  ambition  devotes  them  to 
the  fervice  of  their  country,  have  been  diverted 
from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the  details  of  the 
diplomatic  code,  to  the  libet^d  and  manly  purfuits 
of  political  philofophy. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

OF  THE  ASSC€IATiON  OF  IDEAS. 

THE  fubjeft  which  I am  now  to  enter,  nat'* 
urally  divides  itfeh'  into  two  parts.  The  Firft  re- 
lates to  the  influence  of  Affo elation,  in  regulating  the 
fucceillon  of  our  thoughts ; the  Second,  to  its  in- 
fluence on  the  intellectual  powers,  and  on  the  moral 
character,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indiflbluble 
combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy 
and  in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run 
into  each  other  ; but  it  will  contribute  much  to  the 
order  of  our  l^culations,  to  keep  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangement in  view. 


PART  FIRST. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ASSOCIATION  IN  REGULATING  THE 
SUCCESSION  OF  OUR  THOUGHTS. 

SECTION  I 

General  Ohfervaiions  on  this  Part  of  our  Conftltution,y 
and  on  the  Language  of  Philofophers  with  rcfpeil 
to  it, 

THAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefted  to 
the  mind  by  another  ; and  that  the  fight  of  an  ex- 
ternal objeA  often  recals  former  occurrences,  and 
revives  former  feelings,  are  facts  which  are  perfect- 
ly familiar,  even  to  thofewho  are  the  ieaft  difpofed  to 
fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature. 
In  pafling  along  a road  which  ^ve  have  formerly 
travelled  in  the  company  of  a friend,  the  particulars 
of  the  converfation  in  which  we  were  then  engaged. 
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are  frequently  fuggefled  to  us  by  the  objeclis  we 
meet  with.  In  fuch  a -fcene,  we  recoiled:  that  a par- 
ticular fubjed:  was  ilarted ; and,  in  paiiing  the  dif- 
ferent houfes,  and  plantations,  and  rivers,  the  ar- 
guments we  were  difculling  wdien  we  lah;  law  them 
recur  fpontaneoufly  to  the  memory.  The  connex- 
ion' which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  words 
of  a language  and  the  ideas  they  denote ; the  con- 
nexion which  is  formed  between  the  different  words 
of  a diicourfe  we  have  committed  to  memory ; the 
connediion  between  the  different  notes  of  a piece  of 
mufic  in  the  mind  of  the  mufician,  are  all  obvious 
inff ances  of  the  fame  creneral  lawr  of  our  nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objefls  in  reviving 
former  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  partic- 
ularly remarkable,  iifter  time  has,  in  fome  degree 
reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a friend,  how  wonder- 
fully are  we  affeded  the  firff  time  we  enter  the  houfe 
where  he  lived  1 Every  thing  we  fee ; the  apart- 
ment where  he  ftudied ; the  chair  upon  which  he 
fat,  recal  to  us  the  happinefs  we  have  enjoyed  to- 
gether ; and  we  fhould  feel  it  a fort  of  violation  of 
diat  refped  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to  engage  in 
any  light  or  indifferent  difcourfe  when  fuch  objeds 
are  before  us.  In  the  cafe,  too,  of  tliofe  remarkable 
fcenes  which  intereft  the  curiolity,  from  the  memo- 
rable perions  or  tranfadions  which  we  have  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  conned  with  them  in  the  courfe  of  our 
ftudleSjthe  fancy  is  more  awakened  by  the  adual  per- 
ception of  the  fcene  itfelf,  than  by  the  mere  concep- 
tion or  imagination  of  it.  Elence  the  pleafure  we 
enjoy  in  viiiting  claflical  ground ; in  beholding  the 
retreats  which  infpired  the  genius  of  our  favourite 
authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been  dignified  by 
exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the  e*- 
motions  produced  by  the  liveliefl  conceptions  of 
modern  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amldil 
the  ruins  of  Rome. 
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He  drew  th’  infpiring  breath  of  ancient  arts^ 

(( — -And  trod  the  facred  walks 

Where,  at  each  hep,  imagination  burns 

The  well-known  efFeft  of  a particular  tune  on 
Swifs  regipaents  when  at  a diifiiance  from  home,  fur- 
niflies  a very  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  a perception,  or  of  an  impreffion  on  the 
lenfes,  to  awaken  affociated  thoughts  and  feelings : 
and  numberlefs  facls  of  a fimilar  nature  mull  have 
occurred  to  every  perfon  of  moderate  fenfibility,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  own  experience. 

Whilft  we  were  at  dinner,”  (fays  Captain 
King,)  in  this  miferable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Awatika ; the  guefts  of  a people  with  whole 
“ exillence  we  had  before  been  fcarce  acquainted, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe  ; a 
folitary,  half-worn  pewTer  fpoon,  whofe  lhape  was 
familiar  to  us,  attracted  our  attention  ; and,  on 
“ examination,  we  found  it  ftamped  on  the  back 
with  the  word  London,  I cannot  pafs  over  this 
circumhance  in  fdence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
many  pleafant  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and 
tender  remembrances,  it  excited  in  us.  Thofe 
who  have  experienced  the  elfeflsthatlongabfence, 
and  extreme  dillance  from  their  native  country, 
produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the 
pleafure  fuch  a trifling  incident  can  give.” 

The  difference  between  the  efleft  of  a perception 
and  an  idea,  in  awakening  aflbciated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  introdudion  to 
the  fifth  book  De  finibus. 

We  agreed, ”(fays  Cicero,)  “ that  we  lliould 
take  our  afternoon’s  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at 
that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a place  where  there 
was  no  refort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at  the 


'*  <■«  Ouacuuqiie  iupredimiirf’ 
Athens,)  in  aliquam  hifloriam 


(fays  Cicero,  fpeaking  of 
vefligium  ponimus.” 
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hour  appointed,  we  went  to  Pifo’s.  We  paffed 
the  time  in  converfing  on  different  matters  during 
our  fhort  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  we  came 
to  the  academy,  that  juftly  celebrated  fpot ; which 
as  we  wifhed,  we  found  a perfect  folituded’  I 
“ know  not/^  (faid  Pifo,)  whether  it  be  a natural 
feeling,  or  an  illuhon  of  the  imagination  founded 
on  habit,  that  we  are  more  powerfully  affeded  by 
the  light  of  thofe  places  which  have  been  much 
frequented  by  illuftrious  men,  than  when  we  ei- 
ther  liften  to  the  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their 
‘‘  great  addons.  At  this  moment,  I feel  ftrongly 
that  emotion  which  i fpeak  of  I fee  before  me, 
the  perfedf  form  of  Plato,  who  was  -wont  to  dif^ 
pute  in  this  very  place  : thefe  gardens  not  only 
recal  to  my  memory,  but  prefent  his  very  perfon 
to  my  fenfes.  I fancy  to  myfelf,  that  here  flood 
Speulippus  ; there  Xenocrates,  and  here,  on  this 
bench,  fat  his  difciple  Polemo.  To  me,  our  an- 
cient  fenate-houfe  feems  peopled  with  the  like 
vilionary  forms  ; for,  often,  when  I enter  it,  the 
hiades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of  Laslius,  and,  in 
Cl  particular,  of  my  venerable  grandfather,  rife  to 
my  imagination.  In  fhort,  fuch  is  the  effedl  of 
local  lituation,  in  recalling  affociated  ideas  to  the 
mind,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon,  fome  philo- 
fophers  have  founded  on  this  principle  a fpecies 
of  artificial  memory.^* 

The  effedl  of  perceptible  objedls,  in  awakening 
affociated  thoughts  and  affociated  feelings,  feems  to 
arife,  in  a great  meafure,  from  the  permanence  cf 
the  imprellions  which  fuch  objedls  produce.  Before 
one  idea  can  fuggeft  another  idea,  it  muff  itfelf  dif- 
appear  ; and  a train,  perhaps,  fucceeds,  to  wTicIi 
the  firft  bears  a very  flight  relation.  But,  in  the 
cafe  of  perception,  the  objecl  remains  before  us  ; 
and  introduces  to  the  mind,  one  after  another,  all 
the  various  ideas  and  emotions  with  which  it  has 
any  connexion. 
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I already  obferved,  that  the  connexions,  which 
cxifi;  among  our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiar- 
ly known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  to  phiiofophers. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  of  late,  that  we  have  been  poflef- 
fed  of  an  appropriated  phraie  to  exprefs  them  ; but 
that  the  general  facd  is  not  a recent  difcovery,  may 
be  inferred  from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of 
prudence  and  of  propriety,  vrhich  have  plainly  been 
fuggefted  by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  confii- 
tution.  When  we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  avoid  in  converfation  all  expref- 
iions,  and  all  topics  of  difcourfe,  which  have  any 
relation,  however  remote,  to  ideas  of  an  unpleafant 
nature,  we  plainly  proceed  on  the  fuppolition  that 
there  are  certain  connexions  among  our  thoughts, 
which  have  an  influence  over  the  order  of  their 
fuccelTion.  It  is  unnecellary  to  reiuark,  how 
mtich  of  the  comfort  and  good-humour  of  focial 
life  depends  on  an  attention  to  this  confideration. 
Such  attentions  are  more  particularly  effential  in 
our  intercourfe  with  men  of  the  world  ; for  the 
commerce  of  fociety  has  a wonderful  effeff,  in  in- 
treafing  the  quicknefs  and  the  facility  with  which 
we  aifociate  all  ideas  which  have  any  reference  to 
life  and  manners  and,  of  confequence,  it  muff 
render  the  fenfibility  alive  to  many  circumftances 
which,  from  the  remotenefs  of  their  relation  to  the 
iituation  and  hiftory  of  the  parties,  would  other- 
wife  have  produced  no  impreilion. 

The  fiiperiority  which  the  man  of  the  world  pofTefles 
over  the  rcclufe  ftudent,  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  is 
partly  the  refult  of  this  quicknefs  and  facility  of  affociatioix. 
Thofe  trifling  circumftances  in  converfation  and  behaviour, 
which,  to  the  latter,  convey  only  their  moft  obvious  and  a- 
Towed  meaning,  lay  open  to  the  former,  many  of  the  trains 
of  thought  which  are  connected  with  them,  and  frequently 
give  him  a diftinct  view  of  a charader,  on  that  very  fide 
where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  moll  concealed  from  his  obferva- 
tion. 
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When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  fuggefted  by  af> 
fociation,  it  pi'oduces  a fLighter*  impreffion,  or,  at 
leaft,  it  produces  its  imprellion  more  gradually,  than 
if  it  were  prefented  more  diredly  and  immediately 
to  the  mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  under  a 
neceility  of  communicating  any  difagreeable  infor- 
mation to  another,  delicacy  leads  us  inftead  of  men- 
tiomng  the  thing  itielf,  to  mention  fomething  elfe 
from  which  our  meaning  may  be  underftood.  In 
this  manner,  we  prepare  our  hearers  for  the  unwel- 
come intelligence. 

The  diftindion  between  grofs  and  delicate  fiatte- 
is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle.  As  noth- 
ing is  more  olfenlive  than  flattery  which  is  dired 
and  pointed,  praife  is  confldered  as  happy  and  ele- 
gant, in  proportion  to  the  flightnefs  of  the  affocia- 
tions  by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  in- 
troduce another,  philofophers  have  given  the  namo^ 
Ox  the  AJJociation  of  ideas  ; and,  as  I would  not  wifli, 
excepting  in  a cafe  of  neceility,  to  depart  from 
common  language,  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the 
charge  of  delivering  old  dodrines  in  a new  form, 

I fliall  continue  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  expref- 
flon.  I am  fenflble,  indeed,  that  the  exprefllon  is 
by  no  means  unexceptionable  ; and  that,  if  it  be 
ufed  (as  it  frequently  has  been)  to  comprehend 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  fiiccefllon  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental  operations  is  regu- 
lated, the  word  idea  mufl:  be  underftood  in  a fenfe 
much  more  extenflve  than  it  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in.  It  is  very  juftly  remarked,  by  Dr. 
Reid,  that“  memory,  judgment,  reafoning,  pai- 
flons,  alFedions,  and  purpofes  ; in  a word,  eve- 
ry  operation  of  the  mind,  excepting  thofe  of 
fenfe,  is  excited  occafionally  in  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  : fo  that,  if  we  make  the  train  of  our 
thoug;hts  to  be  only  a train  of  ideas,  the  word 
idea  muft  be  underilood  to  denote  all  thcfe  oner- 
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atlons.'^  In  continuing,  tKereior.e,  ' to  employ, 
upon  this  fubject,  that  language,  which  lias  been 
conlecrated  by  the  practice  of  our  beft  philofopKi- 
cai  writers  in  England,  I would  not  be  underilood 


to  difpute  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  introduffion  of  a new  phrafe,  more  pie- 
ciie  and  more  applicable  to  the  facf. 

The  ingenious  author  whom  I laft  quoted,  feenis 
to  think  that  the  alfociation  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to 
be  conhdered  as  an  original  principle,  or  as  an  ul- 
timate fad  in  our  nature.  I believe,”  (fays  he,) 
that  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which 
we  can  give  no  account,  but  that  fuch  is  our 
conftitution,  are  more  in  number  than  is  com« 
monly  thought.  But  we  ought  not  to  multiply 
them  without  neceffity.  That  trains  of  thinking, 
which  by  frequent  reprefentation  have  become 
familiar,  fiiould  fpontaneoufly  offer  themfelves  to 
our  fancy,  feems  to  require  no  other  original 
quality  but  the  power  of  habit.” 

With  this  obfervation  I cannot  agree  ; becaufe 
I think  it  more  philofophical  to  refolve  the  power 
of  habit  into  the  alfociation  of  ideas,  than  to  refolve 
the  affaciation  of  ideas  into  habit. 
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The  word  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly employed,  expreffes  that  facility  which  the 
mind  acquires  in  all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and 
mtelleduai,  in  confequence  of  practice.  Weupply 
it  to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman  ; to  the  extem- 
porary fluency  of  the  orator  ; to  the  rapidity  of  the 
arithmetical  accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the 
ejfed  of  pradice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a 
fad : but  it  does  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  fad,  nor  in- 
capable of  analyfis. 

In  the  Effay  on  Attention,  I fhewed  that  the  ef- 
feds  of.  pradice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body, 
and  partly  on  the  mind.  The  muicles  which  we 
employ  in  mechanical  operations,  become  ftronger, 
and  become  more  obedient  to  the  will.  This  is^a  fad,. 
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of  which  it  is  probable  that  philofophy  will  never  be 
able  to  give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  efFe£ls  of 
pradice  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind ; and,  in 
fo  far  as  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  refolvable  into  what 
philofophers  call,  the  affodation  of  ideas  ; or  into 
that  general  faft,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfeif  has  Rated, 
‘‘  that  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repe« 
tition,  have  become  familiar,  fpontaneoully  offer 
themfelves  to  the  mind/’  In  the  cafe  of  habits 
which  are  purely  intelledual,  the  effe<d:s  of  praclice 
refolve  themfelves  completely  into  this  principle - 
and  it  appears  to  me  more  precife  and  more  fatis- 
fiuRory,  to  Rate  the  principle  itfelf  as  a law  of  our 
conRitutiori  than  to  flur  it  over  under  the  concifeap» 
peilation  of  habit^  which  we  apply  in  common  to 
mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  affociate 
or  conne6]:  its  thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called 
(but  very  improperly)  the  imagination.  Between 
thefe  two  parts  of  our  conRitution,  there  is  indeed 
a very  intimate  relation  ; and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  this  relation,  that  they  have  been  fo  generally 
confounded  under  the  fame  name.  When  the  mind 
is  occupied  about  abfent  objeRs  of  fenfe,  (which,  I 
believe,  it  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  man« 
kind)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a feries  of  con- 
ceptions ; or,  in  common  language,  of  imagina- 
tions.* In  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it 
is  the  affociation  of  ideas  that  fupplies  the  materials 
out  of  which  its  combinations  are  formed ; and  when 
Rich  an  imaginary  combination  is  become  familiar  to 
the  mind,  it  is  the  affociation  of  ideas  that  connefls 
its  different  parts  together,  and  unites  them  into  one 
whole.  The  affociation  of  ideas,  therefore,  although 

* Accordingly,  Kobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind,  « Confequentia  five  feries  imaginationum.’^  « Per 
feriem  Imaginationum  intclligo  fuccenionem  unins  cogita- 
tionis  ad  aliam.”— .cap.  liL 
H H 
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fexfejftly  diftlncl:  from  tlie  power  of  imaginltidn,  is* 
immediately  and  eiTentially  fubfervient  to  all  its  ex- 
ertions..   

The  laff  obiervation  feems  to  me  to  point  outjal- 
fo,  the  circumrtanGe  which  has  led  the  greater  part 
ofEnglilh:  writers,  to  ufe  the  y/ords  Imagination  and 
Fancy  as  fynonymons.;  It  is  obvious  that,  a crea- 
tive imagination,  v’heii  a perfon  poffeffes  it  fo  hab- 
itually that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of 
the  cliaracleriilics  of  his  genius,  implies  a power  of 
fummoning  up,  at  pleafure  a particular  clafs  of  ideas 
and  of  ideas  related  to  eaclr  other  in  a particular 
manner ; whiclx  power'  can  be  the  refult  only,  of 
certain  habits  of  airociation,  which  the  individual 
has  acquired.  It  is  to  this  power  of  the  mind,  which 
is  evidently  a particular  turn  of  thought,  and  not 
one  of  tlie‘  common  principles  of  our  nature,  that 
our  bell  writers  (fo  far  as  lam  able  to  judge)  refer, 
in  general,  when  they  make  ufe  of  the  word  fancy  : 
I fay,  in  general  ; for  in  difquilitioHS- of  this  fort 
ill  which  the  beft.  vmiters  are  feldom  precife  and 
fteady  in  the  employment  of  words,  k is  only  to 
their  prevailing;  praftice  that  we  can  appeal  as  an 
authority.  What  the  particular  relations  are,  by 
which  thofe  ideas  are  connected  that  are  fubfervient 


to  poetical  imagination,- 1 fhall  not  inquire  at  pref- 
ent.-  I think  they,  are  chiefly  thofe  of  refeixiblance 
axid  analogy.  But  whatever  they  may- be,  the  pow- 
er, of  fummoning  them  up  at  pleafure,  as  it  is  the 
grotind-work  of  poetical  genius,  is  of  fufficient  im- 
portance in  the  human  corifdtutioii  to  deferve  an 
appropriated  name  ; and  for  this  purpofe  the  word 
fancy  would  appear  to  be  the  moil  convenient  that 
our  fangiiage-  alFords.  • ; . 

- Dr.  - lfeid  fomewhere  pbferved,  that  the 
"part  of  our  conftitution  on  which  the  affociation 
^ of  ideas  depends,  was  called  by  the  older  Englifli 
VvTiterss''-?^^ ' ur  fancy  an  ufe  of  the 
Word, ’we  may“' xeniark,  which  eoincides,  in  many 
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inftaiices,  with  that  which  I propofe  to  make  of  it« 
It  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  tliefe  writers  ap» 
plied  it  to  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  in  general,  where- 
as I rehribf:  its  application  to  that  habit  of  affocia** 
tion^  which  is  fubfervient  to  poetical  imagination. 
According  to  the  explanation  which  has  riow  been 
given  to  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is 
to  colle<fl:  materials  for  the  Imagination  5 and  there- 
fore the  latter  power  prefuppofes  the  former,  while 
the  former  does  not  neceffarily  fuppofe  the  latter^ 
A man  whofe  habits  of  affociation  prefent  to  him, 
for  iiluftrating  or  embellifking  3,  fubjecf,  a number 
of  refembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a man 
of  fancy ; but  for  an  elFort  of  imagination,  various 
vOther  powers  are  neceffary,  particularly  the  powers 
of  tafte  and  of  judgment;  without  vchich,  we  can 
hope  to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a fource  of 
pleafure  to  others.  It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which 
fupplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and 
with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of 
his  allufions ; but  it  is  in  the  power  of  imagination 
that  creates  the  complex  fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  the 
fiditious  charadiers  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we 
apply  the  epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant ; to  imagin- 
ation, thbfe  of  beautiful  or  fublime. 


SECTION  IL 

Of  the  Principles  of  Affociation  among  our  Ideas. 

THE  fad:s  which  I ftated  in  the  former  Sec- 
tion, to  iiluftrate  the  tendency  of  a perception,  or  of 
an  idea  to  fuggefl  ideas  related  to  it,  are  fo  obvious 
as  to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  But  the  rela- 
tions which  eonned:^  all  our  thoughts  together,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  their  fucceffion  were  but 
litle  attended  to  the  publication  of  Mr . Hume‘s 

wTitings. 
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it  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  con- 
verfantwith  the  prefent  ftate  of  metaphylical  fcience 
that  this  eminent  writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all 
the  principles  of  aflbciation  among  our  ideas  to  three : 
Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place^  and 
Caufe  and  EffeA.  The  attempt  was  great,  and  wor- 
thy of  > his  genius  ; but  it  has  been  ihewn  by  fever al 
wu*iters  fmce  his  time,*  that  his  enumeration  is  not 
only  incomplete,  but  that  it  is  even  indiftind,  fo  far 
as  it  goes. 

It  is  not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
fliould  enter  into  a critical  examination  of  this  part 
of  Mr.  Humes  fyftem  ; or  that  I fbould  attempt  to 
fpecify  thofe  principles  of  afibciation  which  he  has 
omitted.  Indeed  it,  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the 
problem  admits  of  a fatisfaHory  folution ; for  there 
is  no  poliible  relation  among  the  objeHs  of  our  know- 
ledge, which  may  not  ferve  to  connect  them  toge- 
ther in  the  mind  ; and,  therefore,  although  one 
enumeration  may  be  more  comprehenfive  than  an- 
other, a perfeHly  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely 
to  be  expecfedo 

* See,  in  particular,  Lord  Kalmes’  Elements  of  Criticifni, 
and  Dr.  Gerard’s  ElTay  on  Genius.  See  alfo  Dr.  Campbell’s 
Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  ' y 

It  is  oblerved  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  fomething  like  an  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  laws  of  afTociation  is  to  be  found  in 
Ariftotle  ; who  in  {peaking  of  Recollection  inhnuates,  with 
his  ufual  brevity,  that  “ the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led 
from  one  thought  to  another,  in  tracing  out  or  hunting  af-^ 
ter  (as  he  calls  it)  any  particular  thought  which  does 
not  immediately  occur,  are  chiefly  thi'ee ; Rel’emblance, 
Contrariety,  and  Contiguity.”  - 

See  Differtationsy  Moral  and  Criticaly  'p.  9.  Alfo  p.  14-5. 
The  paflage  to  which  Dr.  Beattie  refers,  is  as  follows  : 

^Oray  nv  avufjuuvyictxu^s^ct.  rivot  mvfxriw,  sai; 

av  Htpvi^uixtv , /sttS  7)y  tyAtm  Ato  xai  to  ^vipivQjxit  vo-rjo’ccvrei 

avo  T«  fyv,  >3  Tivof,  xa»  Of<o»a#j  jjiyama,  »}  ra  c^vvviyyv(;.  Ayes 

fraro  ytysrat  w ayaftnjcryc, 

ArisTOT.  de  Memor,  et  Remimfc.  voL  i.  p.  681 . Edit.  Du  Val. 
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Nor  Is  it  merely. in  confeqnence  of  the  relations 
among  things,  that  onr  notions  of  them  are  aiTociat- 
ed  : they  are  frequently  coupled  together  by 
means  of  relations  among  the  words  which  denote 
them  ; fuch  as  a fimilarity  of  found,  or  other  cir- 
cumhances  ftill  more  trifling.  The  alliteration  which 
is  fo  common  in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  fayings, 
feems  to  arife,  partly  at  leail,  from  ailociations  of 
ideas  founded  on  the  accidental  circumftance,  of  the 
two  words  which  exprefs  them  beginning  with  the 
fame  letter. 

But  thQufands  die,  without  or  this  or  that, 

X)ie  ; and  endow  a College  or  a Cat.” 

Pope’s  Ep.  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

"Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor  his  drop.” 

Id. ' Imitat.  of  Horace. 

This  indeed  pleafes  only  on  flight  occaflons,  when 
it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  fome  degree 
playful,  and  under  the  influence  of  thofe  principles 
of  aflbciation  which  commonly  take  place  when  we 
are  carelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  muflbe 
offended  with  the  fecond  line  of  the  following  cou- 
plet, which  forms  a part  of  a very  fublime  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Divine  power  : 

Breathes  in  our  foul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 

As  full,  as  perfeff,  in  a flair  as  Heart.” 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  i. 

I have  already  laid,  that  the  view  of  the  fubje6^ 
which  I propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a com- 
plete enumeration  of  our  principles  of  aflbciation- 
There  is,  however,  an  important  diftinftion  among 
them,  to  which  I fhall  have  occafion  frequently  to 
refer  ; and  which,  fo  far  as  I know,  has  not  hither- 
to attradled  the  notice  of  philofophers.  The  rela- 
tions upon  which  foitie  of  them  are  founded,  are 
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perfedly  obvious  to  the  mind  ; thofe  which  are 
the  foundation  of  others,  are  difcovered  only  in  con- 
fequence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the 
former  kind,  are  the  relations  of  Refemblance  and 
Analogy,  of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe 
which  arife  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the 
found  of  different  words.  Thefe,  in  general,  con- 
nect our  thoughts  together,  when  they  are  fuffered 
to  take  their  natural  courfe,  and  when  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  little  or  no  aclive  exertion.  Of  the  latter 
kind,  is  thea'elation  of  premifes  and  confequences, 
andthofeothers,  ■which  regulate  the  train  of  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  philofopher,  when  he  is  engaged 
in  a particular  inveffigation. 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  affociated  in 
the  mind,  is  very  different  in  different  individuals : 
a circumftance  which,  as  I fhall  afterwards  fhew, 
lays  the  foundation  of  remarkable  varieties  among 
men,  both  in  refpe<T  of  genius  and  of  characfler.  I 
am  inclined,  too,  to  think  that,  in  the  other  fex 
(probably  in  confequence  of  early  education)  ..ideas 
are  more  eaflly  affociated  together,  than  intlie  minds 
of  men.  Hence  the  livelinefs  of  their  fancy,  and 
the  fuperiority  they  poffefs  in  epiflolary  writing, 
and  in  thofe  kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal recommendations  are,  eafe  of  thought  and  ex- 
prefhon.  Hence,  too,  the  facility  with  which  they 
contract  or  lofe  habits,  and  accommodate  their 
minds  to  new  fituations  ; and,  I may  add,  the  dif- 
pofition  they  have  to  that  fpecies  of  fuperftition 
which  is  founded  on  accidental  combinations  of 
circumftances*  The  influence  which  this  facility 
of  alfociation  has  on  the  power  of  tafte,  fhall  be  af-, 
terwar  ds  confidered. 
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SECTION  HL 

I 

Of  the  Power  which  the  Mind  has  over  tJje  Train  of 

its  Thoughts* 

BY  means  of  the  aflociation  of  ideas,  a con- 
ilant  current  of  thoughts,  if  I may  ufe  the  expref- 
hon,  is  made  to  pafs  through  the  mind  vdiile  we 
are  awake.  Sometimes  the  current  is  interrupted^ 
and  the  thoughts  diverted  into  a new  channel,  in 
confequence  of  the  ideas  fuggeiled  by  other  men,  or 
of  the  obje^Ts  of  perception  with  which  we  are  fur- 
rounded.  So  completely,  however,  is  the  mind 
in  this  particular  fubjeffced  to  phyllcal  laws,  that  it 
has  been  juilly  obferved,*  v/e  cannot,  by  an  effort  of 
our  will,  call  up  any  one  thought  ; and  that  the 
train  of  ideas  depends  on  caufes  which  operate  in  a 
manner  inexplicable  by  us. 

This  obfervation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured 
as  paradoxical,  is  almoft  felf-evident ; for,  to  call  up 
a particular  thought,  fuppofes  it  to  be  already  in  the 
mind.  As  I Ihall  have  frequent  occafion,  however, 
to  refer  to  the  obfervation  afterwards,  I ihall  en- 
deavour to  obviate  the  only  objeclion  which,  I 
think,  can  reafonably  be  urged  againft  it ; and 
which  is  founded  on  that  operation  of  the  mind, 
w'hich  is  commonly  called  recolledfion  or  intentional 
memory. 

It  is  evident,  that,  before  we  attempt  to  recolleft 
the  particular  circumftances  of  any  event,  that 
event  in  general  muft  have  been  an  objefl  of  our 
attention.  We  remember  the  outlines  of  the  ftory, 
but  cannot  at  firft  give  a complete  account  of  it. 
If  we  wiih  to  recai  thefe  circumllances,  there  are 
only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  proceed.  We 
mull  either  form  different  fuppofitions,  and  then 


* By  Lord  Kaims,  and. 
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coniider  which  of  thefe  tallies  beft  with  the  othef 
circumftances  of  the  event  ; or,  by  revolving  in 
our  mind  the  circumfcances  vvx*  remember,  we  mufl: 
endeavour  to  excite  the  recolle^dou  of  the  other 
circumflances  afibciated  with  them.  The  firft  of 
thefe  proceffes  is,  properly  ipeaking,  an  inference  of 
reafoii,  and  plainly  furniilies  no  exception  to  the 
docl'rine  already  delivered.  We  have  an  inftance. 
Of  the  other  mode  of  recolle6llon,  when  we  are  at 
a lofs  for  the  beginning  of  a fentence  in  reciting  a 
compofition  that  we  do  not  perfectly  remember  ; in 
which  cafe  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or  three 
times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  fen- 
tence, in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which 
ufed  to  be  conne61:ed  with  them  in  the  memory. 
In  this  inilance,  it  is  evident,  that  the  circumftances 
we  defire  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the  mind 
In  immediate  confequence  of  an  exertion  of  voli- 
tion, but  are  fuggefted  by  fome  other  circumftan- 
ces  with  which  they  are  connected,  independendy 
of  our  will,  by  the  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  immediate  de- 
pendence of  the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of 
affociation,  it  mull:  not  be  imagined  that  the  will 
poiTeffes  no  influence  over  it.  This  influence,  in- 
deed, is  not  exercifed  directly  and  immediately,  as 
we  are  apt  to  fiippofe,  on  a fuperficial  view  of  the 
fubjeft  : but  it  is,  neverthelefs,  very  extenfive  in 
its  effects  ; and  the  different  degrees  in  which 
it  is  pofTefTed  by  different  individuals,  conflitute 
fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  inequalities  among  men, 
in  point  of  intelleftual  capacityo 

Of  the  pov/ers  which  the  mind  pofieiTes  over  the 
train  of  its  thoughts,  the  moft  obvious  is  its  power 
of  fingling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure  ; of  de- 
taining it  ; and  of  making  it  a particular  object  of 
attention.  By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  ftop  the  fuc- 
cefiion  that  would  otherwlfe  take  place  ; but,  in 
confequence  of  our  bringing  to  view  the  lefs  obvi- 
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ous  relations  among  our  ideas,  we  frequently  divert 
the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a new  channel* 
If,  for  example,  when  I am  indolent  and  inadlive, 
the  name  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accidentally  occur  to 
me,  it  will  perhaps  fuggeft  one  after  another,  the 
names  of  fome  other  eminent  mathematicians  and 
allronomers,  or  fome  of  his  illuftrious  cotempora- 
ries and  friends  : and  a number  of  them  may  pafs 
in  review  before  me,  without  engaging  my  curb 
ohty  in  any  confiderable  degree.  In  a different 
ffate  of  mind,  the  name  of  Newton  will  lead  my 
thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life,  and 
^the  more  flriking  features  of  his  charadier  : or,  if 
my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lead  my  at- 
tention to  the  fublime  difcoveries  he  made  ; and 
gradually  engage  me  in  fome  philofophical  invehi- 
gation.  To  every  obje(5l:,  there  are  others  which, 
bear  obvious  and  flriking  relations  ; and  others,  al- 
fo,  whofe  relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  UvS 
unlefs  we  dwell  upon  it  for  fome  time,  and  place  it 
before  us  in  different  points  of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  poffefs  over  the  train 
of  our  ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which  our 
habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  Aifociation  ; 
an  influence  which  is  fo  great,  that  We  may  often 
form  a pretty  fhrewd  judgment  concerning  a man^s 
prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  tranfitions  he 
makes  in  converfation  or  in  writing.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  by  means  of  habit,  a particular 
affociating  principle  may  be  flrengthened  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  give  us  a command  of  all  the  different 
ideas  in  our  mind,  which  have  a certain  relation  to 
each  other ; fo  that  when  any  one  of  the  clafs  oc- 
curs to  us,  we  have  almofl  a certainty  that  it  will 
fuggefl  the  refl.  What  confidence  in  his  own  pow- 
ers, mull  a fpeaker  poffefs,  when  he  rifes  without 
premeditation,  in  a popular  affembly,  to  amufe  his 
audience  with  a lively  or  an  humorous  fpeech ! 
Such  a confidence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arife  from 
I I. 
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a long  experience  of  the  flrcngth  of  particular  aflb- 
elating  principles. 

To  hew  great  a degree  this  part  of  our  Gonftitu- 
tion  may  be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  faris 
which  are  familiar  to  every  one.  A man  who  has 
an  ambition  to  become  a punfter,  feldom  or  never 
fails  in  the  attainment  of  his  obje<ft ; that  is,  he  fel- 
dom or  never  foils  in  acquiring  a power  which  other 
men  have  not,  of  fummoning  up,  on  a particular 
occalion,  a number  of  words  different  from  each 
other  in  meaninir,  and  refeinblinp  each  other  more 
or  lefs  in  found.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
genuine  wit  is  a habit  acquired  in  a fimilar  way  ; 
and  that,  althoug;h  feme  individuals  may,  from 
natural  conflitution,  be  more  fitted  than  others  to 
acquire  this  habit ; it  is  founded  in  every  cafe  on  a 
peculiarly  ftrong  affociation  among  certain  claffes 
of  our  ideas,  which  gives  the  perfon  who  poffell'es 
it,  a command  over  thofe  ideas,  which  is  denied  to 
ordinary  men.  But  there  is  no  inftance  in  which 
the  eiferi;  of  habits  of  affociation  is  more  remark- 
able, than  in  thofe  men  who  poilefs  a facility  of 
rhyming.  That  a man  fhould  be  able  to  exprefs 
his  thoughts  perfpicuoufly  and  elegantly,  under  the 
reflraints  which  rhyme  impofes,  would  appear  to 
be  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  foef. 
Such  a power  implies  a wonderful  command  both 
of  ideas  and  of  expreffions ; and  yet  daily  experience 
flrews,  that  it  may  be  gained  with  very  little  prac- 
tice. Pope  tells  us  with  refperi;  to  himfelf,  that  he 
could  exprefs  himfelf  not  only  more  concifely,  but 
more  eaiily,  in  rhyme  than  in  profe.* 

* ((■  When  liabit  is  once  gamed,  nothing  fo  eafy  as  pra'c- 
“iice.  Cicero  writes,  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  couid 
pour  forth  hexameters  extempore  ; and  that,  whenever  he 
chofe  to  verlify,  words  followed  him  of  coiirfe.  We  may 
add  to  Antipater,  the  ancient  rhapfodifts  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  modern  improvifatori  of  the  Italians.” 

Hx\rius’s  Phil.  Inq.  109,  1 If*' 
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Nor  is  it  only  in  thefe  trifling  accomplifhment^ 
that  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  affo- 
elation.  In  every  inflance  of  invention ^ either  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  feien- 
ces,  there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  combina- 
tion of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor. 
This,  undoubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a way 
which  he  is  unable  to  explain  ; that  is,  his  in* 
vention  may  be  fuggefted  to  him  by  fome  lucky 
thought,  the  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace. 
But  when  a man  poflefles  a habitual  fertility  of  in- 
vention  in  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  and  can  re- 
ly, with  confidence,  on  his  inventive  powers,  when- 
ever he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them,  he  mufl:  have 
acquired,  by  previous  habits  of  fludy,  a command 
over  certain  clafles  of  his  ideas,  which  enables  himy 
at  pleafure,  to  bring  them  under  his  reviev/.  The 
illullration  of  thefe  fubjecls  "will,  I flatter  myfelf^ 
throw  light  on  fome  procelfes  of  the  mind,  which 
are  not  in  general  well  underftood  ; and  I fhall,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  following  Section,  offer  a few  hints, 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  habits  of  aflbeiation  which  are 
the  foundation  of  wit  ; of  the  power  of  rhyming  5 
and  of  poetical  fancy  j and  of  invention  in  matters 
of  fcience. 


SECTION  IV. 

Illujiratlons  of  the  DoElrine fated  in  the  preceding  SeBioru 

1.  Of  Wit. 

ACCORDING  to  Locke,  Wit  confifts  ‘‘  in 
the  aflemblage  of  ideas ; and  putting  thofe  to- 
gather  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can 
be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity.”*  I 

^ Eflay  on  Human  Underflanding,  book  ii.  chap.  il. 
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would  add  to  this  definition,  (rather  by  way  of  ex- 
planation than  amendment,)  that  Wit  implies  a 
power  of  calling  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  which  it 
combines  : and  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
entertainment  which  it  gives  to  the  hearer,  is 
founded,  in  a confiderable  degree,  on  his  furprife, 
at  the  command  which  the  man  of  wit  has  acquir- 
ed over  a part  of  the  conftitution,  which  is  fo  little 
fubjed  to  the  will. 

That  the  efied:  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  leaft,  on 
the  circumftance  now  mentioned,  appears  evident- 
ly from  this,  that  we  are  more  pleafed  with  a bon 
rnot^  which  occurs  in  converfation,  than  with  one 
in  print  ; and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  difgufi: 
from  wit,  when  we  fufpe(^  it  to  be  premeditated. 
The  pleafure,  too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  height- 
ened, when  the  original  idea  is  ftarted  by  one  per- 
fon,  and  the  related  idea  by  another.  Dr.  Campbell 
has  remarked,  that,  a witty  repartee  is  infinitely 
more  pleafing,  than  a witty  attack  ; and  that  an 
allufion  wiU  appear  excellent  when  thrown  out 
extempore  in  converfation,  wTich  would  be  deem- 
ed  execrable  in  print.”  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wit 
confidered  abfolutely  is  the  fame.  The  relations 
which  are  difcovered  between  the  compared  ideas 
are  equally  new  : and  yet,  as  foon  as  we  fufpecl  that 
the  wit  was  premeditated,  the  pleafure  we  receive 
from  it  is  infinitely  diminifhed.  Inftances,  indeed, 
m.ay  be  mentioned,  in  which  we  are  pleafed  with 
contemplating  an  unexpected  relation  between 
ideas,  without  any  reference  to  the  habits  of  aflb- 
ciation  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  who  difcovered  it. 
A bon  mot  produced  at  the  game  of  crofs-purpofes, 
would  not  fail  to  create  amufement ; but  in  fuch 
cafes,  our  pleafure  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from  the 
furprife  we  feel  at  fo  extraordinary  a coincidence’ 
between  a queftion  and  an  anfwer,  coming  from 
perfons  who  had  no  direct  communication  with 
each  other. 
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I before  obferved,  that  the  pleafure  we  receive 
from  wit  is  increafed,  when  the  two  ideas  between 
which  the  relation  is  difcovered,  are  fuggefted  by 
different  perfons.  In  the  cafe  of  a bon  mot  occurring 
in  converfation^  the  reafon  of  this  is  abundantly  ob- 
vious ; becaufe,  when  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefted 
by  different  perfons,  we  have  a proof  that  the  wit 
was  not  premeditated.  But  even  in  a written  com- 
pofition,  we  are  much  more  delighted  when  the  fub- 
jefl  was  furnifhed  to  the  author  by  another  perfon 
than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to  dif- 
play  his  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleafure  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Key  to  the  Lock  be  diminiflied,  if  we 
fufpeded  that  the  author  had  the  key  in  view  when 
he  wrote  that  poem  ; and  that  he  introduced  fome 
expreflions,  in  order  to  furnifh  a fubjeff  for  the  wit 
of  the  commentator  ? How  totally  would  it  deftroy 
the  pleafure  we  receive  from  a parody  on  a poem,  if 
we  fufpecled  that  both  were  produffions  of  the  fame 
author  ? The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  when  both  the 
related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  the  fame  perfon,  we 
have  not  a very  fatisfaffory  proof  of  any  thing  un- 
common in  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  author. 
We  may  fufpecf  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  liim  at 
the  fame  time  ; and  we  know  that  in  the  duUeft  and 
moft  phlegmatic  minds,  fuch  extraordinary  affocia- 
tions  will  fometimes  take  place.  But  when  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  wit  is  furniftied  by  one  perfon,  and  the 
wit  fuggefted  by  another,  we  have  a proof,  not  only 
that  the  author’s  mind  abounds  with  fuch  lingular 
alfociations,  but  that  he  has  his  vdt  perfeflly  at 
com.mand. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  we  may  remark  that  the  more  an  author  is  li- 
mited by  his  fubjecft,  the  more  we  are  pleafed  with 
, his  wit.  And,  therefore,  the  effecf  of  wit  does  not 
arife  folely  from  the  unexpected  relations  which  it 
prefents  to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part  from  the 
furprize  it  excites  at  thofe  intellectual  habits  wTich 
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give  it  birth.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  au- 
thor is  circumfcribed  in  the  choice  of  his  materials 
the  greater  mull  be  the  command  which  he  has  ac- 
quired over  thofe  affociating  principles  on  which  wit 
depends,  and  of  confequence,  according  to  the  fore- 
going do61;rine,  the  greater  muft  be  the  furprife  and 
the  pleafure  which  his  wit  produces.  In  Addifon’s 
celebrated  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  pic- 
ture of  George  the  Firft,  in  which  he  compares  the 
painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  fubjefls  of  his  pencil  to 
the  Grecian  Deities,  the  range  of  the  poet’s  wit 
was  neceffariiyconfined  within  very  narrowbounds  ; 
and  what  principally  delights  us  in  that  performance 
is,  the  furpriiing  e?de  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs 
the  parallel  between  the  Englilh  hiftory  and  the  Greek 
mythology.  Of  ail  the  alluli on  which  the  follow- 
ing paffage  contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  fingly, 
of  very  extraordinary  merit ; and  yet  the  effeit  of 
the  whole  is  uncorhmonly  great,  from  the  lingular 
power  of  combination,  which  fo  long  and  lo  difficult 
an  exertion  difcovers. 

Wife  Phidias  thus,  his  fkiil  to  prove, 

Thro’  many  a god  advanced  to  Jove, 

And  taught  the  polifh’d  rocks  to  fliine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  divine. 

Till  Greece  amaz’d  and  half  ahaid, 

««  Th’  affembled  Deities  furvev’d. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chafe  the  fair, 

And  lov’d  the  fpreading  oak,  was  there  ; 

Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up-cail  eyes, 

Beheld  his  abdicated  flvies  j 

And  mighty  Mars  for  war  renown’d, 

In  adamantine  armour  fr, own’d  *, 

By  him  the  childlefs  Goddefs  rofe, 

Minerva,  ftudious  to  compofe  " 

Her  twifled  thre'ads  j the  web  flie  hrung. 

««  And  o’er  a loom  of  marble,  hung  ; ” 1 

‘ '‘f  Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean’s rqueen,  vs 

««  Match’d  >with  a mortal  next  was  feen,  ...  — 

Reclining  on  a funeral  urn,  . ; , . 

Her  Ihort-lived  darling  Ton  to  mourn  *,  “ ' * * 
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The  laft  was  he,  whofe  thunder  flew 
The  Titan-race,  a rebel  crev/, 

That  from  a hundred  hills  ally’d, 

In  impious  league  their  King  defy’d.’^ 

According  to  the  view  which  I have  given  of  the 
nature  of  Wit,  it  prefappofes  not  only  peculiar  hab- 
its of  alibciation,  but  a mind  ftored  with  a great 
variety  of  ideas  ; and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Wharton,*  that  “ the  chief  of  thofe 
who  have  excelled  in  works  of  wit  and  humour, 
have  been  men  of  extenlive  learning.’’  He  in- 
ftances  Lucian,  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  Rabelais,  But- 
ler, and  the  members  of  the  Scriblerus  club. 

IL  Of  Rhyme, 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alfo 
to  arife  partly,  from  our  furprife  at  the  command 
which  the  Poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train  of 
his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  with 
elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  eafe,  under  the  re- 
ftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in  hu- 
morous performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  enliven 
that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces,  and 
renders  its  eiTecfs  more  fenfible.  How  flat  do  the 
livelieft  and  moh:  ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in  blank 
verfe  ? And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of  Pope 
heightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in  which 
it  is  expreiTed  ? 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  In  the 
cafe  of  wit  or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleafure  arifes  folely 
from  our  furprife  at  the  uncommon  habits  of  aflb- 
ciation  which  the  author  difcovers.  In  the  former 
cafe,  there  muft  be  prefented  to  the  mind,  an  un- 
expeded  analogy  or  relation  between  different  ideas: 
and  perhaps  other  circumftances  muft  concur  to 
render  the  wit  perfed.  If  the  combination  has  no 

* Elfiy  on  the  Genius  and  W ritings  of  Pope» 
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Other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together  two  ideas 
which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  fnrprifed  at  its 
oddity,  but  we  do  not  confider  it  as  a proof  of  wit. 
*On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  an  analogy  or  rela- 
tion between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us  to  fufpe^d:, 
that  the  one  did  not  fuggeil  the  other  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  habits  of  affociation  ; but  that  the  two 
were  brought  together  by  ftudy  or  by  mere  acci- 
dent. All  that  I aihrm  is,  that  when  the  analogy 
or  relation  is  plealing  in  itfelf,  our  pleafure  is 
heightened  by  our  furprife  at  the  author’s  habits  of 
affogiation  \vhen  compared  with  our  own.  In  the 
cafe  of  rhyme,  too  there  is  undoubtedly  a certain 
degree  of  pleafure  ariiing  from  the  recurrence  of 
the  fame  founds.  We  frequently  obferve  children 
amufe  themfelveg  with  repeating  over  fingle  words 
which  rhyme  together  : and  the  lower  people,  who 
derive  little  pleafure  from  poetry,  excepting  in  fo 
far  as  it  affeAs  the  ear,  are  fo  pleafed  with  the  echo 
of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read  verfes  where 
it  is  not  perfed,  they  are  apt  to  fupply  the  Poet’s 
defers,  by  violating  the  common  rules  of  pronun- 
ciation. This  pleafure,  however,  is  heightened  by 
our  admiration  at  the  miraculous  powers  which 
the  poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train  of  his 
ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  expreiGon 
which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to  convey  in- 
flruclion  and  entertainment,  without  tranfgr effing 
the  eflablifhed  laws  of  regular  verfification.  In 
fome  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry ; for  example, 
in  acroftics,  and  in  the  lines  whicli  are  adapted  to 
boutes-rmh^  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command 
of  thought  and  expreffion  ; or  in  other  words,  in 
a command  of  ideas  founded  on  extraordinary  hab- 
its of  affociation.  Even  fome  authors  of  a fuper- 
ior  clafs,  occafionally  Ihcw  an  inclination  to  difplay 
their  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  line  of  a couplet,  fome  word  to  which 
the  language  hardly  affords  a correfponding  found 
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Swift,  in  Ills  more  trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  in« 
flances  of  this ; and  in  Hudibras,  when  the  author 
ufes  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couplets 
have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arifes  from  diflx- 
culty  of  execution, 

Tne  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  ferious 
compofitions,  arifes  from  a combination  of  different 
ciicumftances  which  my  prefent  fubjeff  does  not 
lead  me  to  invefligate  particularly.^  I am  perfuad- 
ed,  however,  that  it  arifes,  in  part,  from  our  fur- 
prue  at  the  Poet’s  habits  of  alTociation,  which  enable 
him  to  convey  his  thoughts,  with  eafe  and  beauty, 
notwithftanding  the  narrow  limits  within  which  his 
cnoice  of  expreflion  is  confined.  One  proof  of  this 
IS,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of  conflraint,  ei- 
thei  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expreflion,  our  pleafure 
is  proportionally  diminifhed.  The  thoughts  muft 
leem  to  fuggefl:  each  other,  and  the  rhymes  to  be 
only  an  accidental  drcumfliance.  The  fame  remark 
may  be  made  on  the  msafure  of  the  verfe.  When 
in  its  greateif  perfeclion,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
txie  refult  of  labour,  but  to  be  dictated  by  nature, 
or  prompted  by  infpiration.  In  Pope’s  beft  verfes, 
the  idea  is  expreffed  with  as  little  inverfion  of  ftyle 

* In  Elegiac  poetry,  the  recurrence  of  the  fime  found,  and 
d the  itrufture  of  the  veriification  which, 
this  necelFarily  occaflons,  are  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  inac- 
tmty  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  flow  and  equable  fucceflion 
or  Its  id^s,  when  under  the  influence  of  tender  or  melan- 
Ciioiy  paflions  ; and  accordingly,  in  fuch  cafes,  even  the  La- 
tin  pOi-ts,  tnough  the  genius  of  their  language  be  very  ill  fit- 
te  for  compohtions  in  rhyme,  occafionaily  indulge  then^ 
leives  in  foraetiiing  very  nearly  approaching  to  it. 

Memaona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillem. 

Et  tyngant  magnas  trifria  fata  Deas  ; 

Flebiiis  indignos  Elegeia  folve  capillos, 

Ah  niiTiis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen,  erit.'" 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  prodnced 
*»-om  tne  Llegiac  verfes  of  Ovid  and  Tibniliis. 
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and  with  as  much  concifenefe,  preciiion,  and  propri- 
ty,  as  the  author  could  have  attained,  had  he  been 
writing  profc : without  any  apparent  exertion  on 
his  part,  the  words  leem  fpontaneouily  to  arrange 
themfelves  in  the  moil  mulical  numbers. 

Willie  lb II  a clnld,  nor  yet  a fonl  to  fame, 

« I lifp’d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.”  ■ 

This  facility  of  veriirication;,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  moil  cafes,  only  apparent : and  it  is 
reaibnable  toitliink,  that  in  the  moil  perfefl  poetic- 
al produccions,  not  only  the  choice  of  words,  but 
the  choice  of  ideas,  is  iatiuenced  by  the  rhymes.  In 
a profe  compoiition.  the  author  holds  on  in  a direcd 
courfe,  according  to  the  plan  he  Iras  previoiiily  form- 
ed ; but  in  a Doam,  the  rhvmes  which  occur  to'  him 
are  perpetually  diverting  him  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  by  faggefting  ideas  which  do  not  natur-* 
ally  rife  out  of  his  lubjecl.  This,  I prefume,  is 
Butler’s  meaning  in  the  following  couplet : 

Rhymes  the- rudder  are  of  verfes 

With  which;  live  lliips,  tliey  deer  their  courfes.” 

But  althoiigli  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  facl,  the  Poet 
muft  employ  all  ills  art  to  conceal  it : infomuch  that, 
if  he  finds  Iiinifelf  under  a necellity  to  introduce  on 
account  of  the  rhymes,  a fuperfluoiis  idea,  or  an 
awkward  exprefllon,  lie  muft  place  it  in  the  firft  line 
of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  fecond  ; for  the  read- ' 
eignatui-alWpreftiming  that  the  lines  were  compofed 
in  the  order  in  which  tlie  author  arranges  them,  is 
more  apt  to  fufoedl  the  fecond  line  to  be  accommo- 
dated  to  the  firft,  than  the  firft  to  the  fecond.  And 
this  flight  artifice  is,  in  general,  fudicient  to  impofe 
on  that  degree  of  attention  with  which  poetry  is 
read.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  linesj 
Pope  wrote  the  firft  for  the  fake  of  the  fecond  ? 

A wit’s  a feather,  and  a chief  a rod  *, 

An  iioneft  man’s  the  nobleft  work  of  God.” 
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Were  the  firll  of  tliefe  lines,  or  a line  equally  un- 
meaning, placed  laft,  the  couplet  would  have  appear- 
ed execrable  to  a perfon  of  the  rnoft  moderate  tafte. 

It  affords  a ft rong  conlirmation  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  have 
delighted  in  the  praftice  of  alliteration,  as  well  as  of 
rhyme,  and  have  even  confidered  it  as  an  eifential 
circumftance  in  verfification.  Dr.  Beattie  obferves 
that  ‘‘  fome  ancient  Englifli  poems  are  more  diftin- 
guiftied  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical 
contrivance.  In  the  works  of  Lanr^Iand,  even 
when  no  regard  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to 
a rude  fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  it  feems  to  have 
been  a rule,  that  three  word,  at  leaft,  of  each  line 
ftiould  begin  with  the  fame  letter.’"  A late  author 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration 
is  confidered  as  a circumftance  no  lefs  effential  than 
rhyme.'^  He  mentions  alfo  feveral  other  reftraints, 
which  muft  add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  ver- 
fification ; and  which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious.  If  that  really  be  the  cafe,  the 
whole  pleafure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arifes  from 
his  furprize  at  the  facility  of  the  Poet’s  compofi- 
tion,  under  thefe  complicated  reftraints ; that  is, 
from  his  furprize  at  the  command  which  the  Poet 
has  acquired  over  his  thoughts  and  expreffions.  In 
our  rhyme,  I acknowledge,  that  the  coincidence  of 
found  is  agreeable  in  itfelf : and  only  aflirm,  that 
the  pleafure  which  the  ear  receives  from  It,  is  height- 
ened by  the  other  confideration. 

* The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things  ; viz.  words 
with  the  fame  initial  letters,  and  words  of  the  fame  found. 
It  was  divided  into  flanzas,  each  of  which  conliiled  of  four 
couplets  j and  each  of  thefe  couplets  was  again  compofed 
of  two  liemiftlcs  of  which  every  one  contained  fix  fylia- 
bles ; and  it  was  not  allowed  to  augment  this  number,  ex- 
cept  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  neceffity.” 

bee  d'KOiifs  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  208. 
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THERE  is  another  habit  of  affociatiorr, 
which  in  fome  men,  is  very  remarkable ; that  which 
is  the  foundation  of  poetical  fancy : a talent  which 
agrees  with  wit  in  fome  circumfiances,^  but  which 
differs  from  it  effentially  in  others. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  vdt,  agrees  in  one 
particular  with  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  poet- 
ical allufions  ; that  in  both  cafes  we  are  pleafed  with 
contemplating  an  analogy  between  two  different  fub- 
je(ffs.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  man  of  wit 
has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous  ideas 
whereas  no  allulion  can  with  propriety,  have  a 
place  in  ferious  poetry,  unlefs  it  either  illuffrate  or 
adorn  the  principal  fubje<ff.  If  it  has  both  thefe  re- 
commendations, the  allulion  is  perfect.  If  it  has 
neither,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  allulions  of 
Cowley  and  of  Young,  the  fancy  of  the  poet  degen- 
erates into  wit. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fug- 
gelt  a rule  with  refpe(^  to  poetical  allulions,  which 
has  not  always  been  fufficiently  attended  to.  It 
frequently  happens  that  two  fubjeds  bear  an  analo- 
gy to  each  other  in  more  refpects  than  one ; and 
where  fuch  can  be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnilli 
the  molt  favourable  of  all  occalions  for  the  difplay  of 
wit.  But,  in  ferious  poetry,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  however  ftriking  thefe  analogies  may  be  ; and 
although  each  of  them  might,  with  propriety, 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a feparate  allufion  ; it 
is  improper,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  allulion,  to 
include  more  than  one  of  them ; as  by  doing  fo, 
an  author  difcovers  an  affectation  of  wit,  or  a defire 

* I fpeak  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit,  and  not  of 
blended  as  it  is  moft  commonly,  with  fome  degree  of  hu- 
mour. 
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of  tracing  analogies,  inftead  of  illuftrating  or  adorn- 
ing the  fubjedt  of  his  compolition. 

I formerly  defined  fancy  to  be  a power  of  affocL 
ating  ideas  according  to  relations  of  refemblance 
and  analogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be 
thought  too  general  ; and  to  approach  too  near  to 
that  given  of  wit.  In  order  to  difcover  the  necei- 
fary  limitations,  we  lhall  confider  wTat  the  circum- 
ftances  are,  which  pleale  us  in  poetical  allufions.  As 
thefe  allufions  are  fuggefted  by  fancy,  and  ar^  the 
moft  ftr  iking  in  fiances  in  which  it  difplays  itfelf,  the 
received  rules  of  critics  with  refpefl  to  them,  may 
throw  fome  light  on  the  mental  power  which  gives 
them  birth. 

1.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  illufirating  a fubjefl 
comparatively  obfcure.  Hence  I apprehend,  it  will 
be  found,  that  allufions  from  the  intelle<d:ual  world 
to  the  material,  are  more  pleafing,  than  from  the 
material  world  to  the  intellefluai.  Mafon,  in  his 
ode  to  memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  fa- 
culty over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a general 
over  his  troops  ; 

^‘thou,  whofefway 

The  throng’d  ideal  hofts  obey  ; 

‘‘  Who  bidfi;  their  ranks  now  vanifh,  now  appear, 

‘‘  Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear.” 

Would  the  allufion  have  been  equally  pleafing,  from 
a general  marfhalling  his  foldier,  to  memory  and 
the  fucceflion  of  ideas  ? 

The  effeff  of  a literal  and  fpiritlefs  tranflation  of 
a work  of  genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  figures  which  we  fee,  when  we  look  at  the 
wrong  fide  of  a beautiful  piece  of  tapefiry.  The 
allufion  is  ingenious  and  happy  ; but  the  pleafure 
which  we  receive  from  it  ariies,  not  merely  from 
the  analogy  which  it  prefents  to  us,  but  from  the 
illufiration  which  it  affords  of  the  author’s  idea. 
No  one,  furely,  in  fpeaking  of  a piece  of  tapefiry, 
would  think  of  comparing  the  difference  between 
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its  fides,  to  that  between  an  original  compofltion  and 
a literal  tranflation  I 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illuftrating 
f he  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  fubjecfs  of  our 
confciou fuels,  have  compared  the  mind  to  the  eye, 
which  fees  every  object  around  it,  but  is  invilible  to 
itfelf.  To  have  compc-red  the  eye.  in  this  refped:, 
to  the  mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

Mr.  Pope’s  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youth- 
ful curiohty,  in  the  purfuits  of  icience,  to  that  of  a 
traveller  among  the  Alps,  has  been  much,  and  juftly 
admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  ailuiion 
have  been  diminillied,  if  the  Alps  had  furni&ed  the 
original  fubjedt,  and  not  the  illullration  I 

But  although  this  rule  holds,  in  general,  I ac- 
knowledge, that  inftances  may  be  produced,  from 
our  inoft  celebrated  poetical  performances,  of  allu- 
ilons  from  material  objeHs,  both  to  the  intelle<51:ual 
and  the  moral  worlds.  Thefe,  however,  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  are  not  to  be  found 
in  deferiptive,  or  in  dida.d:ic  works  ; but  in  compo- 
litions  written  under  the  influence  of  fome  particu- 
lar paffion,or  which  are  meant  to  exprefs  fome  pe- 
culiaritv  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus,  a mclam 
choly  man,  who  has  met  with  many  misfortunes  in 
life,  will  be  apt  to  moralize  on  every  pliyflcal  event, 
and  every  appearance  of  nature  \ becaufe  his  atten- 
tion dwells  more  habitually  on  human  life  and  con- 
duel,  tlian  on  tJie  material  objebfs  around  him.— - 


This  is  the 
- peare  s yis 
poet, 


cafe  with  the  baniflied  duke  in  Shake f- 
you  like  it,  wffio  in  the  language  of  that 


Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  ihones,  and  good  in  every  thing."’ 


But  this  is  plainly  a diftempered  ftate  of  the  mind  ; 
and  the  allufions  pleafe  us,  not  fo  mucli  by  the  anal- 
ogies they  prefent  to  us,  as  b)^  the  pkdure  lliey  give 
of  the  characler  of  the  peiToji  to  vdioni  they  have 
ocrurred. 
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. 2.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  prefenting  a new  and 
beautiful  image  to  the  rriind.  The  analogy  or  the 
refemblance  between  this  image  and  the  principal 
fubjecf,  is  agreeable  of  itfelf,  ttnd  is  indeed  neceilary, 
to  furniiii  an  apology  for  the  tranfition  which  the 
writer  makes  ; but  the  pleafure  is  wonderfully 
heightened,  when  the  new  image  thus  prefented  is 
a beautiful  one.  The  followang  alluhon,  in  one  of 
Mr.  Homers  Tragedies,  appears  to  me  to  unite  ah 
moll  every  excellence  * 


.St  Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  fway’d  his  break  j 
lake  light  and  fliade  upon  a waving  held, 
Coiirfing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun/’^ 


Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfeH  ; not  only 
between  light  and  hope,  and  bctv/een  darknefs  and 
fear  ; but  betw^een  the  rapid  fucceflion  of  light  and 
fhade,  and  the  momentary  influences  of  thefe  oppo- 
fite  emotions  : and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  new  im- 
age which  is  prefented  to  us,  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  and  flrikinp'  in  nature, 

o 

The  forep'oingc  obfervations  fungeft  a reafonwhv 
the  principal  ftores  of  fancy  are  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  material  world.  Wit  has  a 
mere  extenfive  province,  and  delights  to  make  new 
combinations,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  com- 
T3ared  ideas  : but  the  favorite  excurflons  of  flincv* 
are  from  intellecfual  and  moral  fubjcHs  to  the  appear- 
ances wdth  which  our  fenfes  are  converfant.  The 
truth  is,  that  fuch  allufions  plcale  more  than  any 
others  in  poetry.  According  to  this  limited  idea  of 
fancy,  it  prefuppofes,  where  it  is  poflefled  in  an 
eminent  degree,  an  extenfive  obfervation  of  natural 
obiecls,  and  a mind  ilifceptible  of  ftrong  impreflions 
from  them.  It  is  tlius  only  that  a flock  of  imap:es 
can  be  acquired  5 and  that  thefe  images  will  be  rea- 
dy to  preient  therofelves,  whenever  any  analogous 
fubjecl  occurs.  .And  hence  proN>biy  it  is,  that  po- 
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etical  genius  is  almofl  always  united  with  an  ex* 
quifite  fenfibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  fubjed:  of  fancy,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  live- 
linefs  and  luxuriancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to 
quicknefs  of  the  affociation.  The  word  rich  or  lux- 
uriant to  the  variety  of  affociated  ideas. 

tv.  Of  Inventloti  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 

TO  thefe  powers  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  of 
invention  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  has  a ftriking  re- 1 
femblance.  Like  them  it  implies  a command  over 
certain  claffes  of  ideas,  which  in  ordinary  men,  are 
not  equally  fubjecT  to  the  v/ill : and  like  them  too, 
it  is  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  and  not  the  ori- 
ginal gift  of  nature. 

Of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  fcientific  invention 
1 propofe  afterwards  to  treat  fnlly,  under  the  arti- 
cle of  reafoning  ; and  I fiiall  therefore  confine  my- 
felf  at  prefent  to  a few  detached  remarks  upon  feme 
views  of  the  fabje(?f  which  are  fuggeiled  by  the 
foregoing  inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  diflin^fion  between  invention  and  dif- 
covery.  The  objed  of  the  former,  as  has  been  fre- 
frequently  remarked,  is  to  produce  fomething  which 
had  no  exifience  before  ; that  of  the  latter,  to  bring 
to  light  fomething  which  did  exift,  but  which  was 
concealed  from  common  obfervation.  Thus  we 
fay,  Otto  Guerricke  invented  the  a-ir-pump  ; Sanc- 
torius  invented  the  thermometer ; Newton  and 
Gregory  invented  the  reiieding  telefcope  : Galileo 
difeovered  the  folar  fpots  \ and  Harvey  difeovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  improvements  in  the  arts  are  properly  called 
inventions  ; and  that  fads  brought  to  light  by  means 
of  obfervation,  are  properly  called  difeoveries. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy,  is  the  ufe  which  we 
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ihake  of  tliefe.  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fub« 
jects  purely  inteiieduaL  As  truth  is  eternal  and  im«> 
liiutable,  and  has  no  dependence  on  our  belief  or 
difbelief  of  it,  a perfon  who  brings  to  light  a truth 
formerly  unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a difcovery.  A 
perfon.  On  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a new  me® 
thod  of  difcovering  truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Py» 
thagoras,  we  fay,  difcovered  the  forty-feventh  prop- 
oiition  of  Euclid’s  firft  book ; Newton  difcovered 
the  binomial  theorem  ; but  he  invented  the  method 
of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  ^ and  he  invented  the 
method  of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
confldered  as  a difcovery ; every  contrivance  by 
which  we  produce  an  effed:,  or  accomplifh  an  end, 
is  confldered  as  an  invention.  Difcoveries  in  fcience 
therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply 
the  exerdfe  of  iriveiition ; and,  accordingly,  the 
word  invention  is  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  origin- 
ality of  genius  in  the  fciences,  as  well  as  in  the  arts. 
It  is  in  this  general  fenfe  that  I employ  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations. 

It  w^as  before  remarked,  that  in  every  inftance  of 
invention,  there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new 
combination  of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by 
the  inventor ; and  that,  although  this  may  fome- 
times  happen,  in  a way  which  he  is  unable  to  ex- 
plain, yet  when  a man  poflhfles  an  habitual  fertility 
of  invention  in  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  and 
can  rely,  with  confidence,  on  his  inventive  powers 
whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them  ; he  muft 
have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of  ftudy,  a com- 
mand over  thofe  clafles  of  his  ideas,  which  are  fub- 
fervient  to  the  particular  effort  that  he  wifhes  to 
make.  In  what  manner  this  command  is  acquired 
it  is  not  poflible,  perhaps,  to  explain  completely  ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  follow- 
ing ways.  In  the  firft  place,  by  his  habits  of  fpecula- 
tion,  he  may  have  arranged  his  knowledge  in  fuch 
L L 
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a manner,  as  may  render  it  eafy  for  him  to  combin(* 
at  pleafure,  all  the  various  ideas  in  hismind^  which 
have  any  relation  to  the  fubjed;  about  which  he  is 
occupied : or  fecondly,  he  may  have  learned  by  ex* 
perience,  certain  general  rules,  by  means  of  which, 
he  can  direct  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  thofe 
channels  in  which  the  ideas  he  is  in  queft  of  ma/ 
be  moft  likely  to  occur  to  him. 

1.  The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I fliall  not 
flop  to  iRuilrate  particularly  at  prefent  ; as  the 
^ fame  fubjeff  will  occur  afterw’-ards,  under  the  article 
of  memory.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  in  this 
chapter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  fpeculation 
have  a tendency  to  claffify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us 
to  refer  particular  facts  and  particular  truths  to 
general  principles  ; and  as  it  is  from  an  approxima- 
tion and  comparifon  of  related  ideas,  that  new  dif- 
coveries  in  moil  inftances  refult ; the  knowledge  of 
the  philofopher,  even  fuppoiing  that  it  is  more  ex- 
tenlive,  is  arranged  in  a manner  much  more  favor- 
able to  invention,  than  in  a mind  unaccuftomed  to 
fyftem. 

Hove  much  invention  depends  on  a proper  com*, 
bination  of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears 
from  the  refources  wmich  occur  to  men  of  the  low« 
eft  degree  of  ingenuity,  when  they  are  preffed  by 
any  alarming  difficulty  and  danger  ; and  from  the 
unexpeded  exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  char- 
aders,  when  called  to  lituations  which  roufe  their 
latent  powers.  In  fuch  cafes,  I take  for  granted, 
that  neceffity  operates  in  producing  invention, 
chiefly  by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind 
to  one  fet  of  ideas  ; by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in 
every  light,  and  to  combine  them  varioufly  with 
each  other.  As  the  fame  idea  may  be  conneded 
with,  an  infinite  variety  of  others  by  different  rela- 
tions ; it  may,  according  to  circumftance^,  at  one 
l i ne,  ffiggeft  one  of  thefe  ideas,  and,  at  another 
■ ime,  a different  one.  When  w^e  dwell  long  on  the 
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xanie  idea,  we  obtain  all  the  others  to  which  it  is 
any  way  related,  and  thus  are  furniflied  with  mate- 
rials  on  which  our  powers  of  judgment  and  reafon- 
ing  may  be  employed.  The  effed  of  the  divifiom 
of  labour,  in  multiplying  mechanical  contrivances, 
is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the  lame  principle.  It 
limits  the  attention  to  a particular  fubjed,  and  fa- 
miliarifes  to  the  mind  ah  the  poilible  combinations 
of  ideas  which  have  any  relation  to  it. 

Thefe  obfervations  lugged  a remarkable  dilFer^ 
ence  between  invention  and  wit.  The  former  de- 
pends, in  tnoft  inlf  ances,  on  a combination  of  thefe 
ideas,  which  are  conneded  by  the  lefs  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  alfociation  ; and  it  may  be  called  forth,  in 
almoft  any  mind,  by  the  preiiure  of  external  cir- 
cumdances.  The  ideas  which  mud  be  combined, 
in  cMer  to  produce  the  latter,  are  chiefly  fuch  as 
are  anociated  by  thofe  dighter  connexions,  which 
*.ake  place  when  the  mind  is  carelefs  and  difenp'a^^ed 
“ If  you  have  real  wit,’*  fays  Lord  Chederfield,'^‘  it 
‘‘  will  flow  fpontaneoufly,  and  you  need  not  aim  at 
It ; for  in  that  cafe,  the  rule,  of  the  gofpel  is  re- 
verfed ; and  it  will  prove,  feek  and  you  fliali  not 
find,  Agieeably  to  this  obfervation,  wit  is  pro- 
moted by  a certain  degree  of  intoxication,  which 
prevents  the  exercife  of  that  attention,  which  is  ne- 
celfary  for  invention  in  matters  of  fcience.  Hence  too 
it  is  that  thofe  who  have  the  reputation  of  wits,  are 
commonly  men  confident  in  their  own  powers,  who 
allow  the  train  of  their  ideas  to  follow,  in  a <meat 
meafure  its  natural  courfe  ; and  hazard,  in  company, 
every  thing,  good  or  bad,  that  occurs  to  them! 
Men  of  modedy  and  tade  feldom  attempt  wit  in  a 
promifeuous  fociety ; or  if  they  are  forced  to  make 
fuch  an  exertion,  they  are  feldom  diccefsful.  Such 
men  however,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  to  whom 
they  can  unbofom  themfelves  without  referve,  are 
frequently  the  mod  amufing  and  the  mod  inter  eft- 
ng  of  companions  ; as  the  vivacity  oLtheir  wit  is 
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tempered  by  a correct  judgment,  and  refined  man- 
ners ; and  as  its  efFed;  is  heightened  by  that  fenfi- 
bility  and  delicacy,  with  which  we  fo  rarely  find  it 
‘accompanied  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life. 

When  a man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  diftin- 
guifli  himfelf,  his  fallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetch- 
ed to  pleafe.  He  brings  his  mind  into  a Ifate  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  ra- 
ther ingenious  than  witty.  This  is  often  the  cafe 
with  the  writers  whom  Johnfon  diftinguiflies  by  the 
name  of  the  metaphyfical  poets. 

Thofe  powers  of  invention,  which  necellity  occa- 
fionally  calls  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  fome  indi* 
viduals  pofl'efs  habitually.  The  related  ideas  which 
in  the  cafe  of  the  former,  are  brought  together  by 
the  How  efforts  of  attention  and  recoiledion,  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  a more 
fyftematical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.  The 
inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  fuch  remote  combina- 
tions are  effeded,  fometimes  appears  fo  wonderful, 
that  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  fomething  like  infpi- 
ration  ; but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  when  any 
fubjed  llrongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts, 
it  gives  us  an  intereft  in  the  obfervation  of  the  moll 
trivial  circumfiance  which  we  fufped  to  have  any 
relation  to  it,  however  diftant ; and  by  thus  render- 
ing the  common  objeds  and  occurrences  which  the 
accidents  of  life  prefent  to  us,  fubfervient  to  one 
particular  employment  of  the  intelledual  powers, 
eflablilhes  in  the  memory  a connedion  between  our 
favourite  puiTuit,  and  all  the  materials  with  which 
experience  and  reflection  have  fupplied  us  for  the 
farther  profecution  of  it, 

II.  I obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  invention 
may  be  facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the 
inventor  to  dired  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  par- 
ticular channels.  Thefe  rules  (to  afcertain  which, 
ought  to  be  one  principle  objed  of  the  logician)  will 
afterwards  fall  under  my  confideration,  when  I 
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come  to  examine  thofe  intelledual  proceffes  which 
are  fubfervient  to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  At  pre- 
fent  I ihall  confine  myfelf  to  a few  general  re- 
marks ; in  ftating  which  I have  no  other  aim  than 
to  fiiew,  to  how  great  a degree  invention  depends 
on  cultivation  arid  habit,  even  in  thofe  fciences  in 
which  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  every  thing  de- 
pends on  natural  genius. 

When  we  confider  the  geometrical  difcoveries  of 
the  ancients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  greater  part  of  the  works  which  have 
furvived  to  our  times,  it  is  feldom  poffible  for  us  to 
trace  the  iheps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their 
conclufions  : and,  indeed,  the  objefls  of  this  fcience 
are  fo  unlike  thofe  of  all  others,  that  it ' is  not  un- 
natural for  a perfon,  when  he  enters  on  the  ftudy, 
to  be  dazzled  by  its  novelty,  and  to  form  an  exag- 
gerated conception  of  the  genius  of  thofe  men  who 
firfi:  brought  to  light  fuch  a variety  of  truths,  fo 
profound  and  fo  remote  from  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  our  fpeculations.  We  find,  however,  that  even 
at  the  time  when  the  ancient  analyfis  was  unknown 
to  the  moderns  ; fuch  mathematicians  as  had  atten- 
ded to  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the  difcovery  of 
truth,  concluded  a priori^  that  the  difcoveries  of  the 
Greek  geometers,  did  not,  at  firfi:,  occur  to  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  Hated  in  their  wri- 
tings. The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  they  had 
been  poireifed  of  fome  fecret  method  of  invefiiiga- 
tion,  which  they  carefully  concealed  from  the  world ; 
and  that  they  publifhed  the  refult  of  their  labours 
in  fuch  a form,  as  they  thought  would  be  mofl:  like- 
ly to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  readers.  “ O 
quam  bene  foret,’*  fays  Petr  us  Nonius^  fi  qui  in 

fcientiis  mathematicis  fcripferint  authores,  fcripta 
reliquiflent  inventa  fua  eodemmethodo,etper  eofi. 
dem  difcurfus,  quibus  ipfi  in  ea  primum  incide- 
runt ; et  non,  ut  in  mechanica  loquitur  Ariftote- 
les  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis  foris  oftendunt  fuas 
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quas  fecerint  machinas,  fed  artificium  abfcon* 
dunt>  ut  magis  appareant  admirabiles.  Eft 
utique  inventio  in  arte  quaiibct  diverfa  multum  a 
traditione  : neque  putandum  ell:  plurimas  Euciidis 
et  Arcliimedis  propofitiones  fuiffe  ab  iilis  ea  via 
“ inventas  qua  nobis  illi  ipfas  tradiderunt.’^^  The 
revival  of  the  ancient  analyfis,  by  fomeiate  mathe- 
maticians in  this  country 5 has  in  part  juftihed  thele 
remarks,  by  fliewing  to  how  great  a degree  the  in* 
ventive  powers  of  the  Greek  geometers  were  aid- 
ed by  that  method  of  inveftigation  *,  and  by  exhib- 
iting fome  ftriking  fpecimens  of  addreis  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  it. 

The  folution  of  problems,  indeed,  itmay  hefaid, 
is  but  one  mode  in  which  mathematical  invention 
may  be  difplayed.  The  difeovery  of  new  truths  is 
what  we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius  ; and 
the  method  of  analyfis  gives  us  no  fatisfaclionj  with 
refjpedf  to  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explain- 
ing all  the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorems 
may  be  brought  to  light,  would  lead  to  inquiries 
foreign  to  this  work.  In  order,  however,  to  ren- 
der the  procefs  of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions,  a lit- 
tle lefs  myfterious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  ; it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  co- 
pious fource  of  difeoveries  is  the  inveftigation  of 
problems  ; vchich  feldom.  fails  (even  although  we 
fhouldnot  fucceed  in  the  attainment  of  the  objeCl: 
wEich  we  have  in  view)  to  exhibit  to  us  fome  re- 
lations, formerly  unobferved,  among  the  quantities 
Y/hich  are  under  confideration.  Of  fo  great  im- 
portance is  it  to  concentrate  the  attention  to  a par- 
ticular fubje(ft,  and  to  check  that  wandering,  and 
iiffipated  habit  of  thought,  which  in  the  cafe  of  moft 

See  fome  other  paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  quoted 
tram  differtint  writers,  by  Dr.  Simfon,  in  the  prefaceTo  his 
R eftoration  . of  the  Loci  Plani  of  Appolionius  Pergseus*,  G.bft 
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perfons,  renders  their  fpeculations  barren  of  any 
profit  either  to  themfelves  or  to  others.  Many  the* 
Crems,  too,  have  been  fuggefted  by  analogy ; many 
have  been  inveftigated  from  truths  formerly  known, 
by  altering  or  by  generalifing  the  hypothefis  ; and  ma* 
ny  have  been  obtained  by  a fpecies  of  indudion.  An 
iliuftration  of  thefe  various  procefl'es  of  the  mind 
would  not  only  lead  to  new  and  curious  remarks, 
but  would  contribute  to  diminifli  that  blind  admi* 
ration  of  original  genius,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  fcience. 

The  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  af* 
ter  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  very 
ilriking  proof,  how  much  the  powers  of  invention 
and  dilcovery  may  be  afliiled  by  the  fludy  of  meth- 
od : and  in  all  the  fciences,  without  exception,  who- 
ever employs  his  genius  with  a regular  and  habit- 
ual fuccefs,  plainly  fhews,  that  it  is  by  means  of 
general  rules  that  his  inquiries  are  conduded.  Of 
thefe  rules,  there  may  be  many  which  the  inventor 
never  dated  to  himfelf  in  words  ; and,  perhaps,  he 
may  even  be  unconfcious  of  the  affiftance  which  he 
derives  from  them  ; but  their  influence  on  his  gen- 
ius appears  unqueftionably,  from  the  uniformity 
with  which  it  proceeds  ; and  in  proportion  as  they 
can  be  afcertained  by  his  own  fpeculations,  or  col- 
leded  by  the  logician,  from  an  examination  of  his 
refear  dies,  fimilar  powers  of  invention  will  be  pla- 
ced within  the  reach  of  other  men,  who  apply  them- 
felves to  the  fame  fludy. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a truly  philofo- 
phical  artift  has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  ex- 
tended, with  forne  trifling  alterations,  to  ail  the 
different  employments  of  our  intelledual  powers. 

What  W’-e  now  call  genius,  begins,  not  w^here 
rules,  abflradedly  taken,  end  ; but  where 
known,  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer 
any  place,  it  nvaii  of  neceffity  be,  that  w^orks 
of  genius,  as  well  as  ever^  other  effed,  as  it 
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, muft  have  its  caufe,  muft  likewife  have  its  rules  ; 
it  cannot  be  by  chance,  that  excellencies  are 
produced  with  any  conftancy,  or  any  certainty, 
for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance : but  the 
rules  by  which  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and 
fuch  as  are  called  men  of  genius,  work,  are  ei- 
“ ther  luch  as  they  difcover  by  their  own  peculiar 
obfervation,  or  of  fuch  a nice  texture  as  not  eafi- 
ly  to  admit  handling  or  expreffing  in  words. 

Unfubftantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may 
fecm,  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them 
“ in  writing,  they  are  Hill  feen  and  felt  in  the  mind 
“ of  the  artift ; and  he  works  from  them  wdth  as 
“ much  certainty,  as  if  they  w-ere  embodied,  as  I 
“ may  fay,  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  refined 
principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like 
“ the  more  grofs  rules  of  art  ; yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low,  but  that  the  mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a train 
that  it  ftiall  perceive,  by  a kind  of  fcientific  fenfe, 
that  propriety,  which  words  can  but  very  feebly 
fusnrefi:.^^^ 


SECTION  V. 

Application  of  the  Principles  Jiated  in  the  foregoing  Sec- 
tions of  this  Chapter y to  explain  the  Phenomena  of 
Dreaming* 

WITH  refpeft  to  the  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing, three  different  queftions  may  be  propofed. 
Firft  ; What  is  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  ? or,  in 
other  words,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  ope- 
rate, and  what  faculties  are  then  fufpended  ? Sec- 
ondly ; how  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influ- 
enced by  our  bodily  fenfations  ; and  in  wffiat  ref- 
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peels  do  they  vary,  according  to  the  different  con« 
ditlons  of  the  body  in  health,  and  in  ficknefs  ? 
Thirdly ; what  is  the  change  which  lleep  produce 
on  thoie  parts  of  the  bddy^  with  which  our  mental 
operations  are  more  immediately  conne»fted ; and 
how  does  this  change  operate,  in  diveiTifying,  fo 
remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  our  mind,  then 
exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which  we  are  confeious  in 
our  waking  hours  ? Of  thefe  three  quellions,  the 
firil:  belongs  to  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind^ 
and  it  is  to  this  queftion  that  the  following  inquiry 
is  almoft  entirely  confined*  The  fecond  is  more 
particularly  interefting  to  the  medical  inquirer,  and 
does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work. 
The  third  feems  to  me  to  relate  to  a fubjedf,  which 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  afeertain  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  deep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refolve 
the  various  phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a fmaller 
number  of  more  general  principles  ; and  dill  more, 
if  we  could  refolve  them  into  one  general  fad: ; we 
fhould  be  advanced  a very  important  dep  In  our  in- 
quiries upon  this  fubjed ; even  although  we  fhould 
find  it  impoffible  to  diew,  in  what  manner  this 
change  in  the  date  of  the  mind  refults  from  the 
change  which  deep  produces  in  the  date  of  the  body. 
Such  a dep  would  at  lead  gratify,  to  a certain  ex« 
tent,  that  difpofition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us 
to  afeend  from  particular  fads  to  general  laws  ; and 
v/hicli  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  philofophical  re- 
fearclies  : and,  in  the  prefent  indance,  I. am  inclin- 
ed to  think,  that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfed 
faculties  enable  us  to  proceed. 

In  conduding  this  inquiry  with  refped  to  the  date 
of  the  mind  in  deep.  It  feems  reafonable  to  exped, 
that  fome  light  may  be  obtained,  from  an  examim 
ation  of  the  circunidances  which  accelerate  or  retard, 
its  approach  ; for,  when  we  are  difpofed  to  red,  it 
is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  date  erf  the  mind  ap^ 
M M 
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proaches  to  its  ftate  in  fleep,  more  nearly,  than 
when  we  feel  ourfelves  alive  and  active,  and  capable 
of  applying  ail  various  faculties  to  their  proper  pur- 
poles. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  fleep  is  accelerated  by  every  circumftance 
which  dimiiiiihes  or  fufpends  the  exercife  of  the 
mental  powers ; and  is  retarded  by  every  thing  which 
has  a contrary  tendency.  When  we  wifli  for  fleep 
we  naturally  endeavour  to  withhold,  as  much  as 
pofllble,  all  the  aefive  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  dif- 
engaging  our  attention  from  every  interefting  fub- 
ieef  of  thought.  When  we  are  difpofed  to  keep 
awake,  w^e  naturally  fix  our  attention  on  fome  fub- 
jeef  which  is  calculated  to  afford  employment  to 
our  inteliecfual  powers,  or  to  roufe  and  exercife 
the  active  principles  of  our  nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a particular  clafs  of 
founds  which  compofe  us  to  fleep.  The  hum  of 
bees ; the  murmur  of  a fountain  ; the  reading  of  an 
uninterefling  difeourfe  have  this  tendency  in  a re- 
markable degree.  If  we  examine  this  clafs  of 
founds,  we  fliali  find  that  it  conflfts  wholly  of  fuch 
as  are  fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind 
from  its  own  thoughts  ; and  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
not  fufiiciently  interefting,  to  engage  its  attention 
to  themfelves. 

It  is  alfo  a matter  of  common  obfervation,  that 
children  and  perfons  of  little  refleclion,  who  are 
chiefly  occupied  about  fenflble  objecls,  and  whole 
mental  activity  is,  in  a great  meafure,  iufpended,  as 
foon  as  their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed ; 
find  it  extremely  difiicnlt  to  continue  awake,  when 
they  are  deprived  of  their  ufual  engagements.  The 
f ime  thing  has  been  remarked  of  lavages,  whofe 
time  like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  aim  oft  com- 
pletely divided  between  fleep  and  their  bodily  ex- 
ertions.* 

* “ The  exiflence  of  the  Negro  Haves  in  ilmcrica,  ap- 
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From  a confideratlon  of  thefe  fads,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  in  lleep  thofe  operations  of 
the  mind  are  fufpended,  which  depend  on  our  vo- 
lition ; for  if  it  be  certain,  that  before  we  fail  afleep 
We  muft  withhold,  as  much  as  we  are  able,  the  ex- 
ercife  of  all  our  different  powers ; it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
imagined,  that,  as  foon  as  fleep  commences,  thefe 
powers  lliould  again  begin  to  be  exerted.  The 
more  probable  conclufion  is,  that  when  we  are  de- 
firous  to  procure  lleep,  we  bring  both  mind  and 
body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into  that  ftate  in  which 
they  are  to  continue  after  deep  commences.  The 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  ftate  of  the  mind 
when  we  are  inviting  deep,  and  when  we  are  ac- 
tually adeep,  is  this ; that  in  the  former  cafe,  al- 
though its  adive  exertions  be  fufpended,  we  can  re- 
new them.,  if  we  pleafe.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  wid 
lofes  its  induence  over  all  our  powers  both  of  mind 
and  body ; in  confequence  of  fome  phyftcal  altera- 
tion in  the  fyftem,  which  we  dull  never,  probably, 
be  able  to  explain. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  conclufion  a little  farther 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  if  the  fufpenfion 
of  our  voluntary  operations  in  deep  be  admitted  as 
a fad,  there  are  only  two  fuppofitions  which  can  be 
formed  concerning  its  caufe,.  The  one  is,  that  the 
power  of  volition  is  fufpended  ; the  other  that  the 
will  lofes  its  induence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  thofe  members  of  the  body,  which,  dur- 
ing our  waking  hours,  are  fubjeded  to  its  authority. 
If  it  can  be  Ihewn,  then,  that  the  former  fuppofition 
is  not  agreeable  to  fad,  the  truth  of  the  latter  feems 
to  follow  as  a necedary  confequence. 

pears  to  participate  more  of  fenfation  than  refledion.  To 
this  mu  ft  be  afcribed,  their  difpolition  to  lleep  when  ab- 
Ifraded  from  their  diverhons,  and  unemployed  in  their 
labour.  An  animal  whofe  body  is  at  reft,  and  who  does 
not  refled  muft  be  difpofed  to  fleep  of  courfe.’’ 

Oft  Virginia^  Mr.  Jefferson,^.  255. 
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1.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fufpended 
during  deep,  appears  from  the  efforts  which  we  are 
confcious  of  making^while  in  that  fituation.  We 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger  ; and 
we  attempt  to  call  out  for  affiftance.  The  attempt 
indeed,  is,  in  general,  unfuccefsful  ; and  the  founds 
which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indiftin<T  : but  this 
only  confirms,  or  rather  is,  a neceffary  confequence 
of  the  fuppoiition,  that,  in  fleep,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  dif- 
turbed,  or  interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the 
power  of  volition  is  demonftrated  by  the  effort, 
however  inehectual. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  an  alarming 
dream,  we  are  fometimes  confcious  of  making  an 
exertion  to  fave  ourfelves,  by  flight,  from  an  ap- 
prehended danger  ; but  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts, 
we  continue  in  bed.  In  fuch  cafes,  we  commonly 
dream,  that  we  are  attempting  to  efcape,  and  are 
prevented  by  fome  external  obftacle  : but  the  faff 
ieems  to  be,  that  the  body  is,  at  that  time,  not  fub- 
jeci  to  the  will.  In  the  diflu rbed  reft  which  we 
fometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indifpofed,  tlie 
mind  appears  to  retain  fome  power  over  it ; but  as, 
even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  motions  which  are  made, 
ccnfift  rather  of  a general  agitation  of  the  whole 
iyftem,  than  of  the  regular  exertion  of  a particular 
member  of  it,  with  a view  to  produce  a certain  ef- 
fefl  ; it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  in  perfectly 
found  fleep,  the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  power 
of  volition,  retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the 
bodily  organs. 

2.  The  fame  conclufton  is  confirmed  by  a differ- 
ent view  of  the  fubjefl.  It  is  probable,  as  was  al- 
ready obferved,  that  when  we  are  anxious  to  pro- 
cure fleep,  the  ftate  into  which  we  naturally  bring 
the  mind,  approaches  to  its  ftate  after  fleep  com- 
mences. ..  Now  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  means  which 
nature  direfts  us  to  employ  on  lucli  occafions,  is 
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not  to  iufpend  the  power  of  volition  but  to  fufpend 
the  exertion  of  thofe  powers  whofe  exercife  de- 
pends on  volition.  If  it  were  necefiary  that  voli- 
tion Ihould  be  iufpended  before  we  fall  aileep,  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  us,  by  our  own  efforts,  to 
Iiaften  the  moment  of  refi:.  The  very  fuppofitioii 
of  fuch  efforts  is  abfard  ; for  it  implies  a continued 
will  to  fufpend  the  acts  of  the  will. 

According  to  the  foregoing  doflrine,  with  refpefc 
to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  the  eifeff  which  is 
produced  on  our  mental  operations,  is  flrikingly 
analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  on  our  bodily 
powers.  From  the  obfervation  which  have  been 
already  made,  it  is  manifeff,  that  in  deep,  the  body 
is,  in  a very  inconfiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  fubjed. 
to  our  command.  The  vital  and  involuntary  mo- 
tions,  however,  fuffer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as 
when  we  axe  awake,  in  confequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fome  caufes  unknown  to  us.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  would  appear,  that  thofe  operations  of  the 
mind  which  depend  on  our  volition  are  fufpended  ; 
while  certain  other  operations  are,  at  leafl  occafion- 
aliy,  carried  on.  This  analogy  naturally  fuggefls 
the  idea,  that  all  our  mental  operations,  which  are 
independent  of  our  will,  may  continue  during 
fleep  ; and  that  the  phenonomena  of  dreaming 
may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by  thefe,  diverfified 
in  their  apparent  effeds,  in  confequence  of  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  our  voluntary  powers. 

If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during 
ileep,  are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general 
principle,  it  will  poffefs  all  the  evidence  which  the 
nature  of  the  lubjed  admits  of. 

It  was  formerly  lliewn,  that  the  train  of  thought 
in  the  mind  does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will, 
but  is  regulated  by  certain  general  laws  of  alfocia- 
tion.  At  the  fame  time,  it  appeared,  that  among 
the  various  fubjecls  v/hich  thus  fpontaneouliy  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  notice^  we  have  the  power  of 
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finging  out  any  one  that  we  chufe  to  confider,  and 
of  making  it  a particular  obje6t  of  attention  ; and 
that,  by  doing  fo,  we  not  only  can  ftop  the  train  that 
would  otherwife  have  fucceeded,  but  frequently  can 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a new 
channel.  It  alfo  appeared,  that  we  have  a power 
(which  may  be  much  improv'cd  by  exercife)  of  recal- 
ling paft  occurrences  to  the  memory,  by  a volun- 
tary effort  of  the  recolie  flion. 

The  indireff  influence  which  the  mind  thus  pof- 
felfes  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  fo  great,  that 
during  the  whole  time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in 
thofe  cafes  in  which  we  fall  into  what  is  called  a 
reverie,  and  fuffer  our  thoughts  to  follow  their  nat- 
ural courfe,  the  order  of  their  fucceflion  is  always 
regulated  more  or  lefs  by  the  will.  The  will,  in- 
deed^ in  regulating  the  train  of  thought,  can  operate 
only  (as  I already  fiaew^ed)  by  availing  itfelf  of  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  aflbciation  ; but  ftill  it  has  the 
power  of  rendering  this  train  very  different  from 
wdiat  it  would  have  been,  if  thefe  law’^s  had  taken 
place  without  its  interference. 

From  thefe  principles,  combined  with  the  general 
facf  which  I have  endeavoured  to  eftabliih  with  re- 
Ipeff  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  tw^o  obvious 
confequences  follow : Firfl,  That  when  we  are  in 
this  fituatioR,  the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts,  in  fo 
far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of  affociation,  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  unknowm 
caufes  by  which  it  is  produced  cvhile  we  are  awake  ; 
and.  Secondly,  that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in 
thefe  two  ftates  of  the  mindmufl  be  very  different  ; 
inafmuch  as,  in  the  one,  it  depends  foiely  on  the 
laws  of  affociation  ; and  in  the  other,  on  thefe 
laws  combined  with  our  own  voluntary  exertions. 

In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  thefe  conclufions 
are  agreeable  to  truth,  it  is  neceflary  to  compare 
them  with  the  known  phenomena  dreaming.  For 
which  purpcfe  I ihali  endeavor  to  lliew,  flrfl.  that 
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the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  In  ileep,  Is  regulated 
by  the  fame  general  laws  of  affociation,  to  which  it 
Is  fubjeded  while  we  are  awake ; and,  fecondly^ 
that  the  circumftances  which  difcriminate  dreaming 
from  our  waking  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  rnuii  necet 
farily  arife  from  the  fufpeniion  of  the  influence  of 
the  will. 

1.  That  the  fuccefllon  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  k 
regulated  by  the  fame  general  laws  of  affociation, 
which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  ap- 
p CPU'S  from  the  following  confide  ration. 

1.  Our  dream.s  are  frequently  fuggefted  to  us  by 
bodily  fenfations  : and  with  thefe,  it  is  well  known, 
from  what  we  experience  while  awake,  that  parti- 
cular ideas  are  frequently  very  ftrongly  aflbciated, 
I have  been  told  by  a friend,  that,  having  occafion, 
in  confequence  of  an  indifpofition,  to  apply  a bottle 
of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  making  a journey  to  the  top  of 
mount  jTltna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the 
ground  almoft  infupportable.  Another  perfon, 
having  a blifter  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that 
he  was  fcalped  by  a party  of  Indians.  I believe 
every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  dreaming,  will  re- 
collecT  inftances,  in  his  own  cafe,  of  a fimilar  na- 
ture. 


2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  mind  ; and  vary  in  their  complexion 
according  as  our  habitual  difpofition,  at  the  time, 
inclines  us  to  cheerfulnefs  or  to  m.elancholy.  Not 
that  this  obfervation  holds  without  exception  ; but 
it  holds  fo  generally,  as  muff  convince  us  that  the 
flate  of  our  ipirits  has  fome  effeft  on  our  dreams,  as 
well  as  on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  no  lefs  than  in  the  former,  this  efle<T 
rnay  be  counteraffed,  or  modified,  by  various  other 
cdrcumftances. 

After  having  made  a narrow  efcape  from  any 
alarming  danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  courfe 
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of  our  ileep,  with  fudden  ftartings  ; imagining  that 
we  are  drowning,  or  on  the  brink  of  a precipice,  A 
fevere  misfortune, udiich  lias  affected  the  mind  deep- 
ly influences  our  dreams  in  a llmilar  way  ; and  fug- 
gefls  to  us  a variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in 
fonie  meafure,  to  that  event  i'rom  which  our  dif- 
trefs  arifes.  Siicli,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the 
dreams  of  the  forfaken  Dido. 

i(  Agit  ipfe  furentom, 

In  fomnis  ferns  AEneas  ; femperque  relinqiii. 

Sola  fibi  ; femper  longam  incomitata  videtur, 

Ire  viani,  et  Tyrios  deferta  quasrere  terrL” 

8.  Our  dreams  a,re  influenced  by  our  prevailing 
habits  of  aifociation  while  av/ake. 

In  a former  part  of  this  work,  I confidered  the 
extent  of  that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire 
over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  ; and  I obferved, 
that  thofe  intellectual  diverfities  among  men,  whiclf 
we  commonly  refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  are,  at 
leaft  in  a great  meafure,  refolvable  into  differences 
in  their  habits  of  affociation.  One  man  poffeffes  a 
rich  and  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  at  ail  times  obedi- 
ent  to  his  will.  Another  poffeffes  a quicknefs  of 
recollection,  which  enables  him,  at  a moment’s  war- 
ning, to  bring  together  all  the  refults  of  his  paft  expe- 
rience, and  of  his  paft  reflections,  which  can  be  of 
ufe  for.  illuflrating  any  propofed  fubjeCt.  A third 
can,  without  effort,  colleCt  his  attention  to  the  moft 
abitraCr  queftions  in  philofopliy  ; can  perceive  at  a 
glance,  the  fhorteft  and  moft  efieCtual  procefs  for  ar- 
riving at  the  truth  ; and  can  banifh  from  his  mind, 
every  extraneous  idea,  which  fancy  or  cafual  aflb- 
ciation  may  fuggeft,  to  diftraCt  his  thoughts,  or  to 
iniflead  his  judgment.  A fourth  unites  all  thefe 
powers  in  a capacity  of  perceiving  truth  with  an  al- 
moft  intuitive  rapidity;  and  in  an  eloquence  'which 
enables  Jiim  to  command,  at  pleafure,  whatever  his 
memory  and  liis  fancy  can  fupply,  to  illu Urate  and 
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to  adorn  it.  The  occafional  exercife  which  fuch 
3iiea  make  of  their  powers,  may  undoubtedly  be 
laid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  be  unpremeditated  or  unftud- 
ied  ; but  they  all  indicate  previous  habits  of  medi- 
tation or  ftudy,  as  unqueftionably,  as  the  dexterity 
of  the  expert  accountant,  or  the  rapid  expofidon  of 
the  profeilional  mufician. 

From  what  has  been  fald,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
train  of  thought  which  in  one  man,  would  require 
a painful  effort  of  ftudy,  may,  in  another,  be  almoft 
fpontaneous  : nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  rev- 
eries of  ftudious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as 
much  as  they  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their 
own  courfe,  are  more  or  lefs  connected  together  by 
thofe  principles  of  affociation,  which  their  favourite 
purfdits  tend  more  particularly  to  ftrengthen. 

The  influence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced 
diftin^ly  in  fleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathe- 
maticians,  who  have  not  dreamed  of  an  interefting 
problem,  and  who  have  not  even  fancied  that  they 
j were  profecuting  the  inveftigation  of  it  with  much 
I fuGcefs.  They  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the 
I ftudy  Oi.  eloquence,  are  frequently  confcious,  during 
i fleep,  of  a renewal  of  their  daily  occupations  ; and 
I fometimes  feel  themfelves  poffeffed  of  a fluency  of 
fpeech,  which  they  never  experienced  before.  The 
Poet,  in  his  dreams,  is  tranfported  into  Elyfium, 

1 and  leaves  the  vulgar  and  unfatisfafliory  enjoyments 
I of  humanity,  to  dwell  in  thofe  regions  of  enchant- 
I ment  and  rapture,  which  have  been  created  by  the 
divine  imaginations  of  Virgil  and  of  Taffo. 

“ And  hither  Morpheus  fent  his  kindeft  dreamsy 
“ Kaiiing  a v/orld  of  gayer  tinft  and  grace  j 
' O er  which  were  fhadowy  caft  Elyfian  gleams, 

waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 

And  fhecl  a rofeate  fmile  on  Nature’s  face. 

‘‘  Not  Titian’s  pencil  e’er  could  fo  array, 

« oo  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  etherial  fpace  ; 

Nor  could  it  e’er  fuch  melting  forms  ^difplay, 

« As  loofe  on  flowery  beds  all  languifliingly  lay. 

No,  fair  iiluflons  ! artful  phantoms,  no  ! * 

I My  mufe  vflll  not  attempt:  your  fairy  land  : 

1 N N 
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She  has  no  colours,  that  like  your’s  can  glow  ; 

To  catch  your  vivid  fcenes,  too  grofs  her  hand.”* 

! 

As  a farther  proof  that  the  fucceffion  of  our 
thoughts  in  dreaming^  is  influenced  by  our  prevaiU 
ing  habits  of  aflbciation  : it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  fcenes  and  occurrences  which  moft  frequently 
prefent  themfeives  to  the  mind  while  we  are  afleep, 
are  the  fcenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and 
early  youth.  The  facility  of  aflbciation  is  then  much 
greater  than  in  more  advanced  years  5 and  although 
during  the  day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  a& 
fociated,  maybe  banilhed  by  the  objefe  and  purfuits 
which  prefs  upon  our  fenfes,  it  retains  a more  per- 
manent hold  of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubfequent 
acquifltions  ; and  like  the  knowledge  which  we 
poifefs  of  our  mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  inter- 
woven and  incorporated  with  all  its  mxOft  eflential 
habits.  Accordingly,  in  old  men,  whofe  thoughts 
are,  in  a great  meafure,  difengaged  from  the  worldy' 
the  tranfafrions  of  their  middle  age,  which  once 
feemed  fo  important,  are  often  obliterated  ; while 
the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a dream,  on  the  fports  and 
the  companions  of  their  infancy. 

I {hall  only  obferve  farther,  on  this  head,  that  in 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occafionally 
make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of  thought. 
Such  dreams,  however,  do  not  aflefr  the  mind  with 
fuch  emotions  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  as  thofe  in 
which  the  imagination  is  occupied  with  particular 
objefrs  of  fenfe.  The  effe(ft  of  philofophical  ftudies, 
in  habituating  the  mind  to  the  almofl:  conftant  em- 
ployment of  this  inftrument,  and  of  confequence,  its 
effefr  in  weakening  the  imagination,  was  formerly 
remarked.  If  I am  not  miftaken,  the  influence  of 
thefe  circumftances  may  alfo  be  traced  in  the  hifto- 
ly  of  our  dreams ; which,  in  youth,  commonly  in- 

* Caftle  of  Indolence. 
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volve,  in  a much  greater  degree,  the  exercife  of  im- 
agination ; and  affeft  the  mind  with  much  more 
powerful  emotions,  than  when  we  begin  to  employ 
Qur  maturer  faculties  in  more  general  and  abllraft 
fpeculations. 

From  thefe  different  obfervations,  we  are  author- 
ifed  to  conclude,  that  the  fame  laws  of  affociation 
which  regulate  the  train  of  our  thoughts  while 
we  are  awake,  continue  to  operate  during  deep.  I 
now  proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  circumftances 
which  difcriminate  dreaming  from  our  waking 
thoughts,  correfpond  with  thofe  which  might  be 
expeded  to  refult  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  inllu» 
ence  of  the  will. 

I . If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  dur* 
ing  fleep,  all  our  voluntary  operations,  fuch  as  re- 
colledion,  reafoning,  &c.  muft  alfo  be  fufpended. 

That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and 
inconfiftency  of  our  dreams  are  fufficient  proofso 
We  frequently  confound  together  times  and  places 
the  moft  remote  from  each  other  5 and,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  dream,  conceive  the  fame  perfon  as  ex- 
ifting  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes 
we  imagine  ourfelves  converfmg  with  a dead  friendj 
without  remembering  the  circumftance  of  his  deaths 
although,  perhaps,  it  happened  but  a few  days  be» 
fore,  and  affeded  us  deeply.  All  this  proves  clear- 
ly, that  the  fubjeds  which  then  occupy  our  though  ts^ 
are  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  fpontan- 
eoufly  ; and  that  we  have  no  power  of  employing 
our  reafon,  in  comparing  together  the  different 
parts  of  our  dreams  ; or  even  of  exerting  an  ad  of 
recolledion,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  they  are 
confiflent  and  poflible. 

The  proceffes  of  reafoning,  in  which  we  fometimes 
fancy  ourfelves  to  be  engaged  dui:mg  fleep,  furnifli 
no  exception  to  the  foregoing  obfervation  5 for  al- 
though every  fuch  procefs,  the  time  we  form  it, 
implies  volition  ; and,  in  particular,  implies  a recol- 
1 ledion  of  the  premifes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  concJ^a ' 
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fion  ; yet  when  a number  of  truths  have  been  of- 
ten prefented  to  us,  as  neceflarily  connefted  with 
each  other,  this  feries  may  afterwards  pafs  through 
the  mind  according  to  the  laws  of  affociation,  with- 
out any  more  adivity  on  our  part,  than  in  thofe 
trains  of  thought  which  are  the  moft  loofe  and  in. 
coherent.  Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  I may  ven- 
ture  to  appeal  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  every  man  ac- 
cuftomed  to  dream,  whether  his  reafonings  during 
fleep  do  not  feem  to  be  carried  on  without  any  ex- 
ertion of  his  will  ; and  with  a degree  of  facility,  of 
which  he  was  never  confcious  while  aw^ake.  Mr. 
Addifon,  in  one  of  his  Spedators,  has  made  this  ob- 
fervation  ; and  his  teftimony,  in  the  prefent  in- 
flance,  is  of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no  par- 
ticular theory  on  the  fubjed  to  fupport.  There 
is  not,’’  (fays  he,)  “ a more  painful  adion  of  the 
mind  than  invention,  yet  in  dreams,  it  works 
with  that  eafe  and  adivity,  that  we  are  not  fen- 
fible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.  For  infbince, 
I believe  every  one,  fome  time  or  other,  dreams 
that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters ; in 
which  cafe  the  invention  prompts  fo  readily,  that 
the  mind  is  impofed  on,  and  miftakes  its  own 
“ fuggeftions  for  the  compofition  of  another.”* 

’ 2.  If  the  influence  of  the  wdil  during  fleep  be  fuf- 

pended,  the  mind  will  remain  as  paffive,  while  its 
thoughts  change  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  as  it 
does  during  our  waking  hours,  while  different  per- 
ceptible objeds  are  prefented  to  our  fenfes. 

Of  this  paffive  ffate  of  the  mind  in  our  dream  syit 
is  unneceffary,  to  multiply  proofs  ; as  it  has  always 
been  confidered  as  one  of  the  mofl  extraordinarv 
circumftances  wdth  which  they  are  accompanied.  If 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  w'^ere 
fubjed  to  the  will,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude, 
that  in  the  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we 
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would  endeavour  to  banifli,  as  much  as  we  could, 
every  idea  which  had  a tendency  to  difturb  us ; and 
detain  thofe  only  which  we  found  to  be  agreeable  ? 
So  far,  however,  is  this  power  over  our  thoughts 
from  being  exercifed,  that  we  are  frequently  op^ 
prefied  in  fpite  of  ail  our  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
with  dreams  which  affect  us  with  the  moft  painful 
emotions.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a matter  of  vulgar 
• remark,  that  our  dreams  are,  in  every  cafe,  invol- 
untary on  our  part ; and  that  they  appear  to  be 
obtruded  on  us  by  fome  external  caufe.  This  faff 
appeared  fo  unaccountable  to  the  late  Mr.  Baxter, 
that  it  gave  rife  to  his  very  whimlical  theory,  in 
which  he  afcribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  inhu- 
ence  of  feparate  fpirits  on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
fleep,  the  conceptlom  which  we  then  form  of  fenfible 
objects,  will  be  attended  with  a belief  of  their  real 
exiftence,  as  much  as  the  perception  of  the  fame  ob- 
jects is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  conception,  I formerly 
obferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent exiflence  of  the  objeffs  of  our  perceptions, 
is  the  refult  of  experience  ; which  teaches  us  that 
thefe  perceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  will.  If  I 
Open  my  eyes,  I cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing 
the  profpeA  before  me.  The  cafe  is  different  with 
refpecl  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the 
mind,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  I endea- 
voured to  Ihew,  that  they  are  always  accompanied 
with  belief ; but  as  we  can  banilh  them  from  the 
mind,  during  our  waking  hours,  at  pleafure  ; and 
as  the  momentary  belief  w hich  they  produce,  is  con- 
tinually checked  by  the  furrounding  objects  of  our 
perceptions,  we  learn  to  coniider  them  as  fiflions  of 
our  own  creation  ; and,  excepting  in  fome  acciden- 
tal cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in  the  conduff  of 
life.  If  the  doftrine,  however,  formerly  Hated  with 
refpedl  to  conception  be  juft,  and  if,  at  the  fame  tina^ 
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it  be  allowed,  that  fleep  fufpends  the  influence  of  the 
will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we  fliouid  na^ 
turally  be  led  to  expeft,  that  the  fame  belief  which 
accompanies  perception  while  we  are  awake,  fliould 
accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us  in  our 
dreams.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  for  me  to  remark, 
how  flrikingly  this  conclufion  coincides  with  ac- 
knowledged fa^ts. 

May  it  not  be  confidered  as  fome  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  doftrine,  that  when  opium  fails  in 
producing  complete  fleep,  it  commonly  produces  one 
of  the  efFeds  of  fleep,  by  fufpending  the  adivity  of 
the  mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a reverie ; and  that 
while  we  are  in  this  ftate,  our  conceptions  fre- 
quently affed  us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if 
the  objeds  conceived  were  prefent  to  our  fenfes 

Another  circumftance  with  refped  to  our  concep- 
tions during  fleep,  deferves  our  notice.  As  the  fub- 
jeds  which  we  then  think  upon,  occupy  the  mind 
exclufively ; and  as  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by 
the  objeds  of  our  external  fenfes,  our  conceptions 
muft  be  proportionably  lively  and  fteady.  Every 
perfon  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we 
form  of  any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  we  can  form  with  our  eyes  fliut : and 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  can  fufpend  the  exercife. 
of  all  our  other  fenfes,  the  livelinefs  of  our  concep- 
tion increafes.  To  this  caufe  is  to  be  afcribed,  in 
part,  the  effed  which  the  dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark, 
has  on  fome  perfons,  who  are  fully  convinced  in  fpe- 
culation,  that  their  apprehenfions  are  groundlefs ; 
and  to  this  alfo  is  owing  the  efred  of  an  accidental 
perception,  in  giving  them  a momentary  relief  from 
their  terrors.  Hence  the  remedy  which  nature 
points  out  to  us,  when  We  find  ourfelves  overpow- 
ered by  imagination.  If  every  thing  around  us  be 
filent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a noiie,  by  fpeaking 

* See  the  Baron  De  Tott’s  Accouni  of  the  Opium-ta~ 
kers  at  Conftantinopl^. 
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aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ; that  is,  we  flrivc 
to  divert  the  attention  from  the  fubje^ls  of  our  im- 
agination, by  prefenting  an  objeft  to  our  powers  of 
perception.  The  condufion  which  I draw  from 
thefe  obfervation  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  ftate  of  the 
body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are  fo  totally 
unemployed  as  in  fleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  objeds  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  muft 
then  make  an  impreffion  on  the  mind,  beyond 
comparifon  greater,  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can 
have  experience  while  awake. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explain- 
ed,  take  place  when  fleep  feems  to  be^  complete ; 
that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  all 
thofe  powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  its  will. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  fleep 
feems  to  be  partial ; that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes 
its  influence  over  fome  powers,  and  retains  it  over 
others.  In  the  cafe  of  the  fomnamhuli^^  it  retains  its 
power  over  the  limbs,  but  it  poflefles  no  influence 
over  its  own  thoughts,  and  fcarcely  any  over  the 
body ; excepting  thofe  particular  members  of  it 
which  are  employed  in  walking.  In  madnefs,  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  body  remains  undimin- 
ifhed,  while  its  influence  in  regulating  the  train  of 
thought  is  in  a great  meafure  fufpended  ; either  in 
confequence  of  a particular  idea,  which  engrolfes 
the  attention,  to  the  excluflon  of  every  thing  elfe, 
and  which  we  find  it  impoflible  to  banifli  by  our  ef- 
forts ; or  in  confequence  of  our  thoughts  fucceed- 
ing  each  other  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  we  areuna- 
bled  to  flop  the  train.  In  both  of  thefe  kinds  of  mad- 
nefs, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  conceptions 
or  imaginations  of  the  mind  becoming  independ- 
ent of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  ac- 
tual perceptions,  and  to  affed  us  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

By  means  of  this  fuppofition  of  a partial  fleep, 
any  apparent  exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  dreams 
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may  afford  to  the  general  principles  already  ftated, 
admit  of  an  eafy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it 
does  not  occur  to  me,  that  I have  in  any  inftance 
tranfgreifed  thofe  rules  of  philofophiiing,  which, 
fmce  the  time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed 
to,  as  the  tefts  of  found  inveftigation.  For,  in  the 
hrft  place,  I have  not  fuppofed  any  caiifes  which 
are  not  known  to  exill ; and,  fecondly , 1 have  fnewn 
that  the  phenomena  under  our  conlideration  are  ne- 
ceffary  confequences  of  the  caufes  to  which  I have 
referred  them.  I have  not  fuppofed,  that  the  mind 
acquires  in  fleep,  any  new  faculty  of  which  we  are 
not  confcious  while  awake ; but  only  (what  we 
know  to  be  a fadl)  that  it  retains  fome  of  its  pow- 
ers, while  the  exercife  of  others  is  fufpended  : and 
I have  deduced  fynthetically,  the  known  phenome- 
na of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a particular 
clafs  of  our  faculties,  uncorreded  by  the  operation 
of  another.  I flatter  myfeif,  therefore,  that  this 
inquiry  will  not  only  throw  fome  light  on  the  ftate 
of  the  mind  in  fleep  ; but  that  it  wdll  have  a ten- 
dency to  iliuflrate  the  mutual  adaption  and  fubfer- 
^ viency,  w^hich  exifls  among  the  different  parts  of 
Our  conftitution,  when  we  are  in  complete  poffef- 
fion  of  all  the  faculties  and  principles  which  belong 
to  our  nature.* 


* See  note  [O.] 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH, 

PART  SECOND. 

OF  TliE  INFLUENCE  OF  ASSOCIATION  ON  THE  INTELLEC- 
TUAL AND  ON  THE  ACTIVE  POWERS. 

SECTION  1. 

) 

-Of  the  hifluetice  of  cafiial  Affociation  on  our  Speciilatinfe 

THE  affociation  of  ideas  lias  a tendency  to 
warp  our  fpeculative  opinions,  chiefly  in  the  three 
following  ways : 

Firfl,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehenfions^ 
things  which  are  really  diftinft  in  their  nature  ; fo 
as  to  introduce  perplexity  and  error  into  every  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations 
of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  our  conflitution 
difpofes  us  to  form,  and  which  are  the  great  foun- 
dation of  our  conduct  in  life. 

lliirdly,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  erroneous 
opinions,  with  truths  which  irrefiftibly  command 
bur  affent,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  of  importance 
to  human  happinefs. 

A fliort  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  will  throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  various  prejudices  ; and  may 
perliaps,  fuggeft  fome  practical  hints  with  refpect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  underltanding. 

L I formerly  had  occafion  to  mention  feveral  in» 
ffances  of  very  intimate  affociations,  formed  between 
two  ideas  which  have  no  neceffary  connexion  with 
each  other.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  is,  that 
which  exifls  in  every  perfon’s  mind  between  the  - 
notions  of  colour  and  of  exteiifion.  The  former  of 
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tliefe  words  expreffes  (at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  wliicfi 
we  commonly  employ  it)  a fenfation  in  the  mind ; 
the  latter  denotes  a quality  of  an  external  objefl ; 
fo  that  there  is,  in  fad',  no  more  connexion  between 
the  two  notions,  than  between  tliofe  of  pain  and  of 
iblidity  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our  always' 
perceiving  extenfion,  at  the  fame  time  at  which  the 
fenfation  of  colour  is  excited  in  the  mind,  we  fxnd 
it  impoiTible  to  think  of  that  fenfation,  without  con- 
ceiving extenfion  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  aifociation  is  formed  in  every 
mind  between  the  ideas  oi f face  and  of  time,^  When 
we  think  of  an  interval  of  duration,  we  always  con- 
ceive it  as  foinetliing  analogous  to  a line,  and  we  ap- 
ply the  fame  language  to  both  fubjeds.  We  fpeak 
of  a long  and  Jidort  time^  as  well  as  of  a lo7ig  and  Jljort 
diftaMe  ;•  and  we  are  not  confcious  of  any  metaphor 
in  doing  fo,-  Nay,  fo  very  perfed  does  the  analogy 
appear  to  us,  that  Bofcovicli  mentions  it  as  a curi- 
ous circumhance,  that  extenfion  fliould  have  three 
dimenfions,  and  duration  only  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  feems  to  be  founded 
wholly  on  an  afTociation  between  the  ideas  of  fpace 
and  of  time,  arinng  from  our  always  meafaring  the 
one  of  thefc  quantities  by  the  other.  We  mieaiure 
time  by  molion,  and  motion  by  extenfion.  In  an 
dour,  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  over  a certain 
{pace  ; in  two  hours,  over  double  the  fpace  ; and  fo 
on.  Kence  tlie  ideas  of  fpace  and  time  become  very 
intimately  united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter’  the 
wmrds,  long  2ci\^j}jort^  before  and  after ^ in  the  lame 
manner  as  to  the  former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation 
Which  the  different  notes  in  the  fcale  of  muflc  bear 
tlo''-%ach  other,  and  the  relation  of  fuperiority  and 
inferiority,  in  refped:  of  pofition,  among  material 
^ieds,  arifes  alfo  from  an  accidental  affodation  of 
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What  this  afTociaton  is  founded  upon,  I Ihall  not 
taksuDori  me  to  determine ; but  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
accident,  appears  clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not 
only  been  confined  to  particular  ages  and  nations  • 
but  is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  affociation  which  was 
once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr,  Greg- 
ory, in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid’s  works, 
that  the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked 


UDon  Trave  founds  as  hlTh,  and  acute  ones  as  low  ; 
and  that  the  prefcnt  mode  of  expreihon  on  that  fub- 
je6f,  was  an  innovation  introduced  at  a later  peri- 
od.^ 

In  the  inifances  which  have  now  been  mention^ 


ed,  our  habits  of  combining  the  notions  of  two 
things,  becomes  lb  ilrong,  that  we  find  it  iropofilble 
to  think  of  the  one,  without  thinking  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  other.  Various  other  examples  of  the 
fame  fpecies  of  combination,  although,  perhaps  not 
altogether  fo  llrikiiig  in  degree,  might  eafily  be 
collefled  from  the  fiibjefe  about  which  our  meta- 
phyfical  fpeculations  are  employed.  The  fenfations^ 
for  inifance,  which  are  excited  in  the  mind  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  perceptions  of  material  quali- 
ties which  follow  thefe  feniations,  are  to  be  diftiu- 
guifhed  from  each  other  only  by  long  habits  of  pa- 
tient refleflion.  A clear  conception  of  this  diftinc- 
non  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  ail  Dr.  Reid’s 
reafonings  concerning  the  procefs  of  nature  in  per- 
ception ; and  till  it  has  once  been  rendered  familiar 
to  the  reader,  a great  part  of  his  v/ritings  mull  ap- 
pear unfatisfabfory  and  obfcure,~In  truth,  our 
progreis  in  the  philofopliy  of  the  human  mind  de- 
pends much  more  on  that  fevere  and  difcriminat- 


ing  judgment,  v/hich  enables  us  to  feparate  ideas 
which  nature  or  habit  have  intimately  combined^ 
than  on  acutenefs  of  reafoning  or  fertility  of  in-  ' 
vention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphyfical  fiudies 
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are  the  beft  of  all  preparations  for  thofe  philo- 
fophical  purfuits,  which  relate  to  the  conduct 
of  life.  In  none  of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  cafual 
combinations  fo  intimate  and  indiffoluble  as  thofe 
which  occur  in  metaphyfics  ; and  he  who  has 
been  accuftomed  to  fuch  difcriminations  as  this 
fcience  requires,  will  not  ealily  be  impofed  upon  by 
that  confufion  of  ideas,  which  warps  the  judgments 
of  the  multitude,  in  moral,  religious,  and  political 
inquiries. 

From  the  fadls  which  have  now  been  Hated,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  w^hich  the  alTocia- 
tion  of  ideas  has  a tendedcy  to  millead  the  judg- 
ment, in  the  firft  of  the  three  cafes  already  enume- 
rated. When  two  fubjecHs  of  thought  are  fo  inti- 
mately connedled  together  in  the  mind,  that  we 
find  it  fcarcely  poHible  to  conlider  them  apart  ; it 
rnuft  require  no  common  efforts  of  attention,  to 
conducf  any  procefs  of  reafoning  which  relates  to 
either.  I formerly  took  notice  of  the  errors  to 
which  we  are  expofed,  in  confequence  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  words  ; and  of  the  neceifity  of  frequently 
checking  and  correcting  our  general  reafonings,  lay 
means  of  particular  examples  ; but  in  the  cafes  to 
which  I allude  at  prefent,  there  is  (if  I may  ufe  the 
expreflion)  an  ambiguity  of  things  ; fo  that  even 
when  the  mind  is  occupied  about  particulars,  it 
finds  it  difficult  to  feparate  the  proper  objeds  of  its 
attention  from  others,  with  wdiich  it  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  blend  them.  The  cafes,  indeed,  in 
which  fuch  obftinate  and  invincible  affociations  are 
formed  among  different  fubje^s  of  thought,  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  occur  chiefly  in  our  metaphy- 
fical  refearches  ; but  in  every  mind,  cafual  combi- 
nations, of  an  inferior  degree  of  ftrength,  have  an 
habitual  effed:  in  difturbing  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  are  not  to  be  conquered  without  perfevering 
exertions,  of  which  few  men  are  capabffi.  The  ob- 
vious effecls  which  this  tend^ency  to  combination  pro- 
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duces  on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  together 
thofe  ideas  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  metaphy- 
lician  to  diftinguilh,  fufficiently  illuftrate  the  mode 
of  its  operation,  in  thofe  numerous  inftances,  in 
which  its  influence,  though  not  fo  complete  and 
llriking,  is  equally  real,  and  far  more  dangerous. 

11.  The  aflbciation  of  ideas  is  a fource  of  fpecula- 
tive  error,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations 
of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  condubl  in  life. 

The  great  objebl  of  philofophy,  as  I have  already' 
remarked  more  than  once,  is  to  afcertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  fucceflion  of  events,  both  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  w^orlds  ; in  order  that,  when 
called  upon  to  a(T  in  any  particular  combination  of 
circumftances,  v/e  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the 
probable  courfe  of  nature  from  our  paft  experience, 
and  to  regulate  our  conduct  accordingly. 

As  a knowledge  of  the  eftablilhed  connexions 
among  events,  is  the  foundation  of  fagacity  and  of 
{kill,  both  in  the  practical  arts,  and  in  the  condu6t  of 
life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all  men  a ftrong 
difpofttion  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curioftty, 
thofe  phenomena  which  have  been  obferved  to  hap- 
pen nearly  at  the  fame  time  ; but  has  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations^ 
the  laws  of  aflbciation  in  the  human  mind.  By  ren- 
dering contiguity  in  time  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  our  af- 
fociating  principles,  fhe  has  conjoined  together  in 
our  thoughts,  the  fame  events  which  we  have  found 
conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  has  thus  accom- 
modated (without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the  order 
of  our  ideas  to  tliat  fcene  in  which  we  are  deftined 
to  abt. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  neceffary  for 
the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence,  is  acquired 
by  all  men  without  any  particular  efforts  of  ffudy. 
The  law^of  nature,  which  it  is  moft  material  for  us 
to  know^  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  obfervation 
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of  our  fenfes  ; and  eftablilh,  by  means  of  the 
dple  of  affociation,  a correfponding  order  in  our 
thoughts,  long  before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion ; or  at  leaft  long  before  that  period  of  child-- 
hood,  to  which  our  recolleflion  afterwards  extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  affociate  together 
events  which  have  been  prefented  to  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  ; although,  on  the  whole,  it  is  attended 
with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  may  occaiionally  be  a fource  of 
inconvenience,  unlefs  we  avail  ourfelves  of  our  rea- 
fon and  of  our  experience,  in  keeping  it  under 
proper  regulation.  Among  the  various  phenomena 
which  are  continually  pafling  before  us,  there  is  a 
great  proportion,  whofe  vicinity  in  time  does  not 
indicate  a conftancy  of  conjunflion  ; and  unlefs  we 
be  careful  to  make  a diftindion  between  two  clafies 
of  connexions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  v/ill  be  apt  to 
correfpond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other  j 
and  our  enlightened  experience  of  the  paft,  will  fill 
the  mind,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  with  vain  expec- 
tations, or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  concerning  the 
future.  This  difpofition  to  confound  together  ac- 
cidentat-  ancl  permanent  connexions,  is  one  great 
fource  of  popular  fuperilitions.  Hence  the  regard 
vvhich  is  paid  to  unlucky  days  ; to  unlucky  colours  ; 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  planets  ; apprehenfions 
which  render  human  life,  to  many,  a continued  fe- 
ries  of  abfurd  terrors.  Lucretius  compares  them 
to  tliofe  which  children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the 
exiftence  of  fpirits  in  the  dark  : 

Ac  veluti  puerl  trepidant,  atqne  omnia  ccKcis 

In  tenebris  metuunt,  fic  nos,  in  luce  timemus, 

Interdiiin  nihilo  qua  funt  metuenda  magis.’’ 


Such  fpecires  can  be  d ilpGi  led  by  the  light  of  phi- 
lofophy  only  ; which,  by  accufloming  us  to  trace 
eflabliflied  connexions,  teaches  us  to  del^rife  thofe 
which  'are  cafual } and,  by  giving  a proper  direflio 
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to  that  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of 
fuperftitiQii,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  aftray. 

In  the  inftances  which  we  have  now  been  con- 
lideringj  events  come  to  be  combined  together  in 
the  mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  circumftance 
of  their  contiguity  in  timCj  at  the  moment  when 
we  perceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  con- 
fined, in  a great  meafure,  to  uncultivated  and  un» 
enlightened  minds  ; or  to  thofe  individuals  who, 
from  nature  or  education  have  a more  than  ordi- 
nary facility  of  aifociation.  But  there  are  other 
accidental  combinations,  which  are  apt  to  lay  hold 
oi  the  molt  vigorous  underftan dings  ; and  from 
■which,  as  they  are  the  natural  and  neceilary  refult  of 
a limited  experience,  no  fuperioriy  of  intellect:  is 
fufiicient  to  preferve  a philofopher  in  the  infancy 
of  phyiical  fcience. 

As  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events  are  dif- 
covered  to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident, 
that  when  we  fee  a phenomenon  preceded  by  a 
number  or  different  circumftances,  it  is  impoffiblc 
for  us  to  determine,  by  any  reafoning  a priori^ 
which  of  tliefe  circumftances  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  copMant^  and  which  as  the  accic^ental^  antecedents 
of  the  effecc.  If^in  the  courfe  of  our  experience,  the 
lame  combination  of  circumftances  is  always  exhib- 
ited to  us  without  any  alteration,  and  is  invaribly 
followed  by  the  fame  remit,  we  muft  forever  re- 
main ignorant,  wlietha’  this  refalt  be  coniiecfed 
With  tlie  whole  combination,  or  with  one  or  more 
of  the  circumftances  combined  ; and  therefore,  if  we ' 
are  anxious,  upon  any  occafton,  to  produce  a fimilar 
effeef,  the  only  rule  tlrat  we  can  follow  v/ith  perfecl 
ieciirity,  is  to  intimate  in  every  particular  circiim- 
iiance  the  combination  which  we  have  feen.  It  is 
only  waere  we  have  an  opportunity  of  feparating 
Inch  circumftances  irern  each  other  ; of  combining 
diem  vanonily  together  ; and  of  obferving  the  ef- 
left'-  witich  reluit  fromthefe  difterent  exper^^ients. 
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that  we  can  afcertain  with  precifion  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  ftrip  phyiical  caufes  of  their  ac- 
cidental and  unelTential  concomitants. 

To  iliuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a favage,,  who  in  a particular  inftance,  had 
found  himfelf  relieved  of  fome  bodily  indifpofition 
by  a draught  of  cold  water,  is  a fecond  time  afflict- 
ed with  a iimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  reoeat 
the  fame  remedy.  With  the  limited  degree  of  ex- 
perience which  we  have  here  fuppofed  him  to  poffefs, 
it  w^ould  be  impoffible  for  the  acuteft  philofopher, 
in  his  lituation,  to  determine  whether  the  cure  was 
owing  to  the  water  which  w^as  drunk,  to  the  cup  in 
which  it  w^as  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  which 
it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month  or 
to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy,  he  will 
very  naturally,  and  very  wifely,  copy,  as  far  as ' he 
can  recollefl,  every  circumftance  which  accompan- 
ied the  firft  application  of  it.  He  will  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  fame  foun- 
tain, hold  his  body  in  the  fame  pofture,  and  turn 
his  face  in  the  fame  direflion  ; and  thus  all  the  ac- 
cidental circumftances  in  wiiich  the  firft  experment 
was  made,  will  come  to  be  affociated  equally  in  his 
mind  with  the  effeef  produced.  The  fountain  from 
which  the  water  was  drawn,  will  be  conlidered  as 
poffeffed  of  particular  virtues  ; and  the  cup  from 
which  it  was  drunk,  will  be  fet  apart  from  vulgar 
ufes,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  wiio  may  afterwards  have 
occafion  to  apply  the  remedy.  It  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  experience  alone,  and  not  any  progrefs  in 
the  art  of  reafoning,  which  can  cure  the  mind  of 
thefe  alTociations,  and  free  the  practice  of  medicine 
from  thofe  fuperftitious  obfervances  v/ith  which  we 
always  find  it  incumibered  among  rude  nations. 

Many  iiiilances  of  this  fpecies  offuperftition  migiit 
be  produced  from  the  works  of  philofophers  vfflo 
have  lioiiriflied  in  more  enlightened  ages.  In  parti- 
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cular,  many  might  be  produced  from  the  writings 
of  thofe  phyiical  inquirers  who  immediately  fuccee- 
ded  to  Lord  Bacon ; and  who,  convinced  by  his  ar- 
guments, of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a priori^  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to 
run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  by  recording  every 
circumftance,  even  the  moft  ludicrous,  and  the  moft 
obvioufly  ineffential,  which  attended  their  experi- 
ments.* 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  hitherto  made 
relate  entirely  to  affociations  founded  on  cafual  com- 
binations of  material  objects,  or  oi pbyftcal  events. 
The  effects  which  thefe  aflbciations  produce  on  the 
underitanding,  and  which  are  fo  palpable,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moft  carelefs  obferver,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  .the  remarks  I am  now  to 
make,  on  feme  analogous  prejudices  which  warp 
our  opinions  on  ftill  morh  important  fubjeds. 

As  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  the  material  world, 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  our  fenfes  from  our 
infanev,  e:raduallv  accommodate  to  themfelves  the 
order  of  our  tlioughts  ; fo  the  moft  arbitrary  and 
capricious  infuLUtion  and  cuftoms,  by  a long  and 
conftant  and  excluiive  operation  on  the  mind,  ac- 
quires fuch  an  influence  in  forming  the  intelledtual 
habits,  that  every  deviation  from  them  not  only 
produces  furprize,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fentiments  of 
contempt  and  of  ridicule.  A perfon  who  has 
never  extended  his  views  beyond  that  fociety  of 
which  he  himfelf  is  a member,  is  apt  to  confider 
many  peculiarities  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 

* The  reader  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  following  cure 
&r  a dyfentery  is  co^iq<X  verbatim  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Boyle  ; 

Take  tlie  thigh-bone  of  a hanged  man,  (perhaps  ano- 
ther  may  ferve,  but  this  was  ftill  made  ufe  of,)  calcine  it  to 
whitenefs  and  having  purged  the  patient  with  an  antimo- 
nial  medicine,  give  hi,m  one  dram  of  this  white  powder  for 
one  dofe  in  fome  good  cordral, whether  conferve  ©r  liquoxT 
? P 
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his  countrymen  as  founded  on  the  univerfal  princh 
pies  of  the  human  conftitution  ; and  when  he  hears 
of  other  nations,  whofe  practices  in  fimilar  cafes  are 
different,  he  is  apt  to  cenfure  them  as  unnatural, 
and  to  defpife  them  as  abfurd.  There  are  two 
claffes  of  men  who  have  more  particularly  been 
charged  with  this  weaknefs  ; thofe  who  are  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  thofe  who  have  reached  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  fcale  of  refinement ; the  former  from  ig- 
norance, and  the  latter  from  national  vanity. 

For  curing  this  clafs  of  prejudices,  the  obvious 
expedient  which  nature  points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend 
our  acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  either  by 
means  of  books,  or  of  perfonal  obfervation.  The 
effects  of  travelling,  in  enlarging  and  in  enlighten- 
ing the  mind,  are  obvious  to  our  daily  experience  ; 
and  fimilar  advantages  may  be  derived  (although, 
perhaps,  not  in  an  equal  degree)  from  a carful  ftu- 
dy  of  the  manners  of  paft  ages,  or  of  diftant  nations 
as  they  are  deferibed  by  the  liiftorian.  In  making 
however,  thefe  attempts  for  our  intellectual  improve- 
ment, it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  us  to  vary, 
to  a conffderable  degree,  the  ^objects  of  our  atten- 
tion ; in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  of  our  ac- 
quiring an  exclufive  preference  for  the  caprices  of 
any  one  people,  whole  political  lituation,  or  whofe 
moral  character,  may  attach  us  to  them  as  faultlefs 
models  for  our  imitation.  The  fame  weaknefs  and 
verfatility  of  mind  ; the  fame  facility  of  affbeiation, 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  has  never  exten- 
ded his  views  beyond  his  own  community,  is  a 
fource  of  national  prejudice  and  of  national  bigotry, 
renders  the  mind,  when  forced  into  new  fftuations 
eafily  fufceptible  of  other  prejudices  no  iefs  capri- 
cious ; and  frequently  prevents  the  time,  which  is 
devoted  to  travelling,  or  to  ftudy,  from  being  fub- 
fervient  to  any  better  purpofe,  than  an  importation 
of  foreis'n  fafliions,  or  a ftill  more  ludicrous  imita- 
tioii  of  ancient  follies. 
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The  philofopher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habitually 
not  merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  up- 
on  what  is  bell  and  moil  expedient  for  inankind  ; 
who,  to  the  ftudy  of  books,  and  the  obfervation  of 
' manners,  has.»added  a careful  examination  of 'the 
principles  of  the  human  conftitution,  and  of  thole 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  focial  order  ; is  the  only 
perfon  who  is  effectually  fecured  againft  both  the 
weakneffes  which  I have  defcribed.  By  learning 
to  feparate  what  is  effential  to  morality  and  to  hap- 
pinefs,  from  thofe  adventitious  trifles  which  it  is  the 
province  of  fafliion  to  direCt,  he  is  equally  guarded 
againft  the  follies  of  national  prejudice,  and  a weak 
. deviation,  in  matters  of  indifference,  from  eftablifli- 
ed  ideas.  Upon  liis  mind,  thus  occupied  with  im- 
portant fubjeCts  of  reflection,  the  fluctuating  caprices 
and  fafhions  of  the  times  lofe  their  influence  ; while 
accuftomed  to  avoid  the  fiavery  of  local  and  arbitrary 
habits,  he  poffefres,in  his  own  genuine  flmplicity  of 
character,  the  fame  power  of  accommodation  to  ex- 
ternal cireumftances,  which  men  of  the  world  derive 
from  the  pliability  of  their  tafte,  and  the  verfatility 
of  their  manners.  As  the  order,  too,  of  his  ideas  is 
accommodated,  not  to  what  is  cafually  prefented 
from  without,  but  to  his  own  fyftematicai  principles 
his  affociations  are  fubjeCt  only  to  thofe  flow  and 
pleafmg  changes,  which  arife  from  his  growing  light 
and  improving  reafon  ; and,  in  fuch  a period  of  the 
world  as  the  prefent,  when  the  prefs  not  only  ex- 
cludes the  poflibility  of  a retrogradation  in  human  af- 
fairs, but  operates  with  an  irrefiftible  though  gradual 
progrefsj  in  undermining  prejudices  and  in  extend- 
ing the  triumphs  of  philofophy,  he  may  reafonably 
indulge  the  hope,  that  fociety  will  every  day  ap- 
proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  he  wifhes  it  to  be. 
A man  of  fuch  a charaCfer,  inflead  of  looking  back 
on  the  paft  with  regret,  finds  himfelf  (if  I may  ufe 
the  expreflion)  more  at  home,  in  the  wxu'ld,  and 
more  fatis-fied  with  its  order,  the  longer  he  lives  in 
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it.  The  meiancholy  contrails  which  old  men  are 
fometimes  difpofed  to  Hate  between  its  condition, 
when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which 
they  found  it,  at  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
arifes,  in  moll  cafes,  from  the  unlimited  influence 
v/hich  in  their  early  years  they  had  allowed  to  the 
fafliions  of  the  times,  in  the  formation  of  their  cha- 
ratlers.  How  different  from  thofe  fentiments  and 
prolpecHs,  which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot, 
and  brightened  the  declining  years  of  Franklin  I 
The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  inci- 
dent to  old  men,  although  it  renders  their  man- 
ners difagreeable  in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life, 
IS  by  no  means  the  moft  contemptible  form  in 
wliich  the  prejudices  I have  now  been  defcribing, 
may  difplay  their  influence.  Such  a temper  indi- 
cates at  leaft  a certain  degree  of  obfervation,  in 
marking  the  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  fenfibility  in  early  life,  which  has 
Gonnefied  pleaflng  ideas  with  the  fcenea  of  infancy 
and  youth,  A very  great  proportion  of  mankind 
are,  in  great  mealiire,  incapable  either  of  the  one 
or  of  the  other  ; and,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  car- 
ried quietly  along  with  the  flream  of  fafliion,  and 
finding  their  opinions  and  their  feelings  always  in 
the  fame  relative  fltuation  to  the  fleeting  objects 
around  them,  are  perfectly  unconfcious  of  any  pro- 
grefs  in  their  own  ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the 
manners  of  their  age.  In  vain  the  philofopher  re- 
minds them  of  the  opinion  they  yeffcrday  held ; 
and  forewarns  them  from  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  of 
thofe  whicli  thev  are  to  Iiold  to-morrow.  The 
opinions  of  the  prefent  moment  feem  to  them  to 
be  infeparable  from  their  coifllitution  ; and  wlien 
the  profpedls  arc  realized,  which  they  lately  treat- 
ed as  chimerical,  their  minds  are  fo  gradually  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it  without 
any  emotions  of  wonder  or  curiofity  ; and  it  is  to 
the  philofopher  alone,  by  v^iom  it  was  prcdiclutk 
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that  it  appears  to  fiiriiifli  a fubjedl  worthy  of  future 
reflexion. 

The  prejudices  to  which  the  laft  oblervatioiis  re* 
late  liave  their  origin  in  that  difpofltion  of  our  na- 
ture, which  accommodates  the  order  of  our  ideas, 
and  our  various  intellectual  habits,  to  whatever  ap- 
pearances have  been  long  and  familiarly  prefented 
to  the  mind.  But  there  are  other  prejudices  which 
by  being  intimately  aflbciated  with  the  eilential  prin- 
ciples of  our  conflitution,  or  with  the  original  and 
univerfal  laws  of  our  belief,  are  incomparably  more 
inveterate  in  their  nature,  and  have  a far  more  ex- 
tenflve  influence  on  human  character  and  happinefs. 

III.  The  maimer  in  which  the  aiTociation  of  ideas 
operates  in  producing  this  third  clafs  of  our  fpecu- 
lative  errors,  may  be  conceived,  in  part,  from  what 
was  formerly  faid  concerning  the  fuperltitious  ob- 
fervances,  which  are  mixed  with  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine among  rude  nations.  As  all  the  different 
circumftances  which  accompanied  the  firfl:  adminif- 
tration  of  a remedy,  come  to  be-confidered  as  efien- 
tial  to  its  future  fuccefs,  and  are  blended  together 
in  our  conceptions,  without  any  diferimination 
of  their  relative  importance  ; fo,  whatever  tenets 
and  ceremonies  we  have  been  taught  to  conneff 
with  the  religious  creed  of  our  infancy,  become  al- 
moft  a part  of  our  eonftitution,  by  being  indiffolubly 
united  with  truths  which  are  effential  to  happinefs, 
and  which  we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to  love,  by 
all  the  befl:  difpofitions  of  the  heart.  The  aftojaifli- 
merit  which  the  peafant  feels,  when  he  fees  the  rites 
of  a religion  different  from  his  is  not  lefs, 

than  if  he  faw  fome  flagrant  breach  of  the  moral 
duties,  or  fome  direct  aff  of  impiety  to  God  ^ rkyr 
is  it  eafy  for  him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  worthy  in  a mind  which  treats  v/ith  indiffei% 
ence,  what  awaken  in  his  own  breafl:  all  its  belt  and 
fublimefl  emotions.  Is  it  pofllble,*’  (fays  the  old 
and  expiring  Bramin,  in  one  of  MarmontePs  tales, 
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to  the  young  Englifli  officer  who  had  faved  the.  life 
of  his  daughter,)  is  it  poffible,  that  he  to  whofe 
compaffion  I owe  the  prefervation  of  my  child, 
and  who  now  foothes  my  laft  moments  with  the 
confolations  of  piety,  ffiouid  not  believe  in  the 
God  Vijinou^  and  his  nine  metamorphofes  !” 

What  has  now  been  faid  on  the  nature  of  religious 
fuperftition,  may  be  applied  to  many  other  fubjects. 
In  particular,  it  may  be  applied  to  thofe  political 
prejudices,  which  bias  the  judgment  even  of  en- 
lightened men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 


How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  thofe 
important  principles,  which  intereft  the  good  man 
in  the  profperity  of  the  world ; and  more  efpecially 
in  the  profperity  of  that  beloved  community  to 
which  he  belongs  I How  fmall,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
the  number  of  individuals  who,  accuflomed  to  con- 
template one  modification  alone  of  the  focial  order, 
are  able  to  diftin8:uifh  the  circumftances  which  are 
efiential  to  human  happinefs,  from  thofe  which  are 
indifferent  or  hurtful ! In  fuch  a fituation,  how  nat- 
ural is  it  for  a man  of  benevolence,  to  acquire  an 
indifcriminate  and  fuperftitious  veneration  for  all 
the  inftitutions  under  which  he  has  been  educated  ; 
as  thefe  inftitutions,  however  capricious  and  abfurd 
in  themfelves,  are  not  only  familiarifed  by  habit  to 
ail  his  thoughts  and  feeling,  but  are  confecrated  in 
his  miind,  by  an  indiffoluble  affociation  with  duties 
which  nature  recommends  to  his  affections,  and 
which  reafon  commands  liim  to  fulfil.  It  is  on 
thefe  accounts  that  a fuperftitious  zeal  againft  inno- 
vation, both  in  religion  and  politics, Avhere  it  is  evi- 
dently grafted  on  piety  to  God,  and  good  will  to 
mankind,  however  it  . may  excite  the  forrdw  of  the 
more  enlightened  philofopher,  is  jullly  entitled,  not 
only  to  his  indulgence,  but  to  his  cfteem  and  affec- 
tion. . " 

The  remarks  which  have  been  alreadv  made,  are 
lufficient  to  fhew,  how  necellarv  it  is  for  us,  in  the 
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formation  of  our  philofophical  principles,  to  exam- 
ine with  care  all  thofe  opinions,  which  in  our  early 
years  we  have  imbibed  from  our  inftructors ; or 
which  are  connected  with  our  own  local  fituation. 
Nor  does  the  univerfality  of  an  opinion  among  men 
who  havn  received  a hmilar  education,  afford  any 
prefumption  in  its  favour  ; for,  however  great  the 
deference  is,  Vv^hich  a wife  man  will  alv/ays  pay  to 
common  belief,  upon  thofe  fubjects  which  have  em- 
ployed the  unbiafl'ed  reafon  of  mankind,  he  certain- 
ly owes  it  no  refpecf ^ in  fo  far  as  he  fufpefls  it  to 
be  influenced  by  fafliion  or  authority.  Nothing  can 
be  more  juft  than  the  obfervation  of  Fontenelle, 
that  the  number  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a fvftem 
already  eftabliflied  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the 
leaft,  add  to  its  credibility  ; but  that  the  number 
of  thofe  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a tendency  to  di- 
miniih  it.” 

The  fame  remarks  lead  upon  the  other  hand,  to 
another  conclufion  of  ftili  greater  importance  ; that 
notwithftanding  the  various  falfe  opinions  which 
are  current  in  the  world,  there  are  fome  truths, 
which  are  infeparable  from  the  human  underhand- 
ing,  and  by  means  of  which,  the  errors  of  educa- 
tion in  moft  inftances,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of 
our  belief. 

A weak  mind,  unaccuftomed  to  reflexion,  and 
which  has  paiTively  derived  its  moft  important  opin 
ions  from  habit  or  from  authority,  when,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a more  enlarged  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  it  finds,  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught 
to  regard  as  facred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and 
worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lofe  its  rever- 
ence for  the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  on 
which  thefe  acceffory  ideas  are  grafted,  and  eafily 
fails  a prey  to  that  fceptical  philofophy,  which  teach- 
es, tliat  all  the  opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of 
adtion  by  which  miankind  are  governed,  may  be  tra- 
ced to  the  influence  of  education  'And  example^ 
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Amldfl  the  infinite  variety  of  forms,  however,  which 
our  verfalile  nature  affuines,  it  cannot  Ihii  to  ftrike 

X 

an  attentive  obferver,  that  there  are  certain  indeli-< 
ble  features  common  to  tliem  alb  in  one  fituation, 
we  find  good  men  attached  to  a republican  form  of 
government ; in  another,  to  a monarchy  j but  in  all 
fituations,  we  find  them  devoted  to  the  fervice  of 
their  country  and  of  mankind,  and  difpofed  to  re- 
gard, with  reverence  and  love,  the  moh  abfurd 
and  capricious  inftitutions  which  cuhom  has  led 
them  to  conne^i  with  the  order  of  focietv.  The 

4 

different  appearances,  therefore,  which  the  political 
opinions  and  the  political  condiud:  of  men  exhibit, 
while  they  demonftrate  to  wliat  a wonderful  degree 
hmnan  nature  may  be  influenced  by  fituation  and  by 
early  inftruction,  evince  the  exiffence  of  fome  com* 
mon  and  original  principles,  whicli  fit  it  for  the  po- 
litical union,  and  illuftrate  the  uniform  operation  of 
thofe  laws  of  aflbeiation,  to  which,  in  all  the  ftages 
of  fociety,  it  is  equally  fubjeff. 

Similar  obfervations  are  applicable,  and,  indeed, 
in  a flill  more  ftriking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  on  the  important  queffions  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  variety  of  fyftems  which  they  have 
formed  to  themfelves  concerning  thefe  fubjeAs,  has 
often  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  fceptic  and  the  lib- 
ertine ; but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  variety  flrews  - 
t he  folly  of  bigotry,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  mu- 
tual indulgence  ; the  curiofity  which  lias  led  men^ 
in  every  fituation,  to  fuch  fpeculations,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  their  conclufions,  however  abfurck 
iiave  had  on  their  charadfer  and  their  happinefs, 
prove,  no  lefs,  clearly,  on  the  other,  that  there  muff  ' 
be  fome  principles  from  which  they  all  derive  their  " 
origin  ; and  invite  the  philofopher  to  afeertain  *' 
wliat  are  thefe  original  and  immutable  laws  of  the 
huiiian  mind. 

Examine’’  (fays  IMr,  Hume)  ^‘’‘  the  religious 
^ ‘ principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  You 
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will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  any 
thing  but  fick  men’s  dreams ; or,  perhaps,  will 
regard  them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of 
‘ monkeys  in  human  fliape,  than  the  ferious,  pofi- 
tive,  dogmatical  aflervations  of  a being,  who  dig- 
“ nifies  himfelf  with  the  name  of  rational.” — To 
oppofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch 
‘‘  feeble  maxims  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
“ the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ; that  the 
“ whole  is  greater  than  a part ; and  two  and  three 
“ make  five  ; is  pretending  to  ftop  the  ocean  with 
a bulrufh.”  But  what  is  the  inference  to  which 
we  are  led  by  thefe  obfervations  ? Is  it,  (to  ufe  the 
words  of  this  ingenious  writer)  “ that  the  whole 
“ is  a riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  myftery  ; 
and  that  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  fiifpenfe,  appear 
the  only  refult  of  our  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  con- 
“ cerning  this  fubjecl  r”  Or  fhould  not  rather  the 
melancholy  hiflories  which  he  has  exhibited  of  the 
follies  and  caprices  of  fuperllition,  diredt  our  atten* 
tion  to  thofe  facred  and  indelible  characters  on  the 
human  mind,  which  all  thefe  perverlions  of  reafon 
are  unable  to  obliterate  ; like  that  image  of  himfelf 
which  Phidias  wiihed  to  perpetuate,  by  ftamping  it 
fo  deeply  on  the  buckler  of  his  Minerva  ; “ ut  ne- 
mo  delere  poffet  aut  divellere,  qui  totam  ftatuam 
non  imminueret.” In  truth,  the  more  ftriking 
the  contradictions,  and  the  more  ludicrous  the  cer- 
emonies to  which  the  pride  of  human  reafon  has 
thus  been  reconciled ; the  ftronger  is  oux  evidence 
that  religion  has  a foundation  in  the  nature  of  man. 
When  the  greateft  of  modern  philofophers  declares 
that  he  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the 
“ Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  mind  ;”t  he 
has  exprefled  the  fame  feeling,  which,  in  all  ages 


* Select  Difcourfes,  by  John  Smith,  p.  119.  Cambridge, 
1673. 
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and  nations,  has  led  g^ood  men,  unaccuftomed  to 
xeafoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of  their  in» 
fancy;- — a feeling  which  affords  an  evidence  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  Deity,  incomparably  more  flriking 
than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  iindebafed  by  fupe'r- 
Ifition,  this  moil  important  of  all  principles  had  com- 
manded the  univerfal  aiient  of  mankind.  Where  are 
the  other  truths,  in  the  whole  circle  of  thefciences, 
which  are  fo  effential  to  human  happinefs,  as  to  pro- 
cure an  eafy  accefs,  not  only  for  themfelves,  but  for 
whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with 
them  ? Where  are  the  truths  fo  venerable  and  com- 
manding, as  to  impart  their  fublimity  to  every  tri- 
fling memorial,  which  Tecals  them  to  our  remem- 
brances ; to  beftow  folemnity  and  elevation  on  ev- 
ery mode  of  expreffion  by  which  they  are  convey- 
ed ; and  which,  in  whatever  feene  they  have 
habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  confecrate  every 
obje6l  which  it  prefents  to  our  fenfes-,  and  the  very 
ground  we  have  been  accuilomed  to  tread  ? 
To  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  fuch  impref- 
fions,  by  a detail  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  forms, 
which  they  derive  from  cafual  affociations,  is  fure- 
ly  an  employment  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  phi- 
lofophy.  To  the  vulgar,  it  may  be  amufing,  in  this, 
as  in  other  inftances,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at 
what  is  new  or  uncommon  ; but  to  the  philofopher 
it  belongs  to  perceive,  under  all  thefe  various  dif- 
guifes,  the  workings  of  the  fame  common  nature ; 
and  in  the  fuperftitions  of  Egypt,  no  lefs  than  in  the 
lofty  vifions  of  Plato,  to  recognize  the  exiflence  of 
thoie  moral  ties  which  unite  the  heart  of  man  to 
the  Author  of  his  being. 
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SECTION  II. 

■< 

Ir^iccnce  gJ  the  AJfociathn  of  Ideas  on.  our  Judgments  in 

Mattei^s  of  Tajle^ 

THE  very,  general  obferyations  which  I,  am 
to  make  in  this  Se^ftion,  do  not  prefuppofe  any  par- 
ticular theory  concerning  the  nature  of  tafte.  It 
is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  tafte  is 
not  a fimple  and  original  faculty,  but  a power  gra- 
dually formed  by  experience  and  obfervation.  It 
implies,  indeed,  as  its  ground-work,  a certain  de- 
gree of  natural  fenfibility  ; but  it  implies  alfo  the 
exercife  of  the  judgment ; and  is  the  flow  refult  of 
an  attentive  examination  and  comparifon  of  the 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  effeefts  produced  on  the 
mind  by  external  objeifts. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  An 
Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte,’ ^ 
lately  publiflied  by  Mr.  Alifon,  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  I decline  the  difeuflion  of  a fubjed,  which  he 
has  treated  with  fb  much  ingenuity  and  elegance. 
The  view  which  v/as  formerly  given  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world 
are  inveftigated,  and  which  I endeavoured  to  illuf- 
trate  by  the  ftate  of  medicine  among  rude  nations^ 
is  ftricily  applicable  to  the  hiftory  of  tafte.  That 
certain  objeifts  are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and  others 
difguft,  to  the  mind,  we  know  from  experience 
alone  ; and  it  is  impofilble  for  us,  by  any  reafoning 
a prioriy  to  explain,  bow  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  is 
produced.  In  the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in  ma- 
ny inftances,  beauty  and  fublimity  involved  among 
circumftances,  which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which 
obftrudt  the  general  : and  it  is  only  by  a train 
of  experiments,  that  we  can  feparate  thofe  circum- 
ftances from  the  reft,  and  after  tain  with  what  par- 
ticular qualities  the  pleafing  effeef  is  connefted,,  Ac- 
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cordingly,  the  inexperienced  artift,  when  he  copiet^ 
nature,  will  copy  her  fervilely,  that  he  may  be  cer- 
tain of  fecuring  the  pleafing  effedt  5 and  the  beauties^ 
of  his  performances  will  be  encumbered  wdth  a 
number  of  fuperfluous  or  of  difagreeabie  concomi- 
tants. Experience  and  obfervation  alone  can  enable 
him  to  make  this  difcrimiination  : to  exhibit  the 
principles  of  beauty  pure  and  unadulterated,  and 
to  form  a creation  of  his  own,  more  faultlefs,  than 
ever  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  his  fenfes. 

This  analogy  between  the  J)rogrefs  of  tafte  from 
rudenefs  to  refinement ; and  the  progrefs  of  phyfical 
knowledge  from  the  fuperftitions  of  a favage  tribe, 
to  the  inveftigation  of  the  law^s  of  nature,  proceeds 
on  the  fuppofition,  that,  as  in  the  material  world 
there  are  general  fafe  beyond  v/hich  philofophy  is 
unable  to  proceed  ; fo,  in  the  conilitution  of  man, 
there  is  an  inexplicable  adaption  of  the  mind  to  the 
objecfiis  with  which  his  faculties  are  converfant,  in 
confequence  of  which,  thefe  cbjedis  are  fitted  to 
produce  agreeable  or  difagreeabie  emotions.  In 
both  cafes,  reafoning  may  be  employed  with  pro* 
priety  to  refer  particular  phenom^ena  to  general  prin- 
ciples ; but  in  both  cafes,  we  mufi:  at  lafi:  arrive  at 
principles  of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  but 
that  fuch  is  the  will  of  our  Maker. 

A great  part, ' too,  of  the  remiarks  which  were 
made  in  the  lafi:  feflion  on  the  origin  of  popular  pre- 
judices, may  be  applied  to  explain  the  influence  of 
cafual  aflbeiations  on  tafte  ; but  thefe  remarks  do 
not  fo  completely  exhaufl:  the  fubjeefl,  as  to  fuper- 
cede  the  neceflity  of  farther  illuflration.  In  mat- 
ters of  tafte,  the  efledls  which  we  conflder,  are  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  itfelf ; and  are  accompanied 
cither  with  pleafure  or  with  pain.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency to  caftial  affociation,  is  much  ftrenger  than  it 
commonly  is,  wfith  refped;  to  phyftcal  events  ; and 
when  fuch  aflbeiations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do 
not  lead  to  any  important  inconvenience,  fimilax  to 
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thofe  which  refult  from  phyfical  miftakes,  they 'are 
not  fo  likely  to  be  corre<fled  by  mere  experience, 
unaiTifted  by  ftudy.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the 
influence  ot  affociation  on  our  judgments  concern- 
ing beauty  and  deformity,  is  flill  more  remarkable 
than  on  our  fpeculative  conclufions  : a circumhance 
which  has  led  fome  phiiofophers  to  fuppofe,  that  af- 
fociation  is  fuflicient  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
thefe  notions  ; and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
fiandard  of  tafte,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
human  conftitution.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  pufh- 
ing^  the  theory  a great  deal  too  far.  The  affociatioir 
of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a new 
aiotion  ; or  of  a pleafure  effentially  different  from 
all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may,  indeed, 
enable  us  to  conceive  how  a thing  indifferent  in  it- 
felf,  may  become  a fource  of  pleafure,  by  being  con- 
nected in  the  mind  with  fomething  elfe  which  is 
naturally  agreeable  ; but  it  prefuppofes,  in  every 
inflance,  tiie  exiftence  of  thofe  notions  and 
thofe  feelings  which  it  is  its  province  to  combine  ; 
infomuch  that,  I apprehend,  it  will  be  found, 
wherever  affociation  produces  a change  in  our  judg- 
ments on  matters  of  tafte,  it  does  fo,  by  co-opera't- 
ing  with  fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and 
implies  the  exiftence  of  certain  original  lources  of 
pleafure  and  uneafinefs. 

A mode  of  drefs ^ which  at  firft  appeared  awkv/ard, 
acquires,  in  a few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance 
of  elegance.  By  being  accuftomed  to  fee  it  worn 
by  thofe  whom  we  confider  as  models  of  tafte,  it 
becomes  affociated  v/ith  the  agreeable  imprefflons, 
which  we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and  re- 
finement of  their  manners.  When  it  pleafes  us  by 
itfelf,  the  effed  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  the  dreft, 
but  to  the  imprefflons  with  which  it  has  been  gen- 
erally connected,  and  which  it  naturally  recals  to  the 
mind. 

This  obfervation  points  out  to  us  the  caufe  of  the 
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perpetual  vkiflitudes  in  drefs,  and  in  every  thing 
whofe  chief  recommendation  arifes  from  falhion. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  fo  far  as  the  agreeable  efFeft  of 
a.  drefs  arifes  from  affodation,  the  effect  will  con- 
tinue only  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders. 
When  it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude  it  not  only 
ceafes  to  be  afibciated  with  ideas  of  tafte  and  refine- 
ment, but  it  is  aflbciated  with  ideas  of  affedation, 
abfurd  imitation  and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly 
hid  afi.de  by  the  higher  orders,  who  ftudioufly  avoid 
every  circuinftance  in  external  appearance,  which  is 
debafed  by  low  and  common  ufe  : and  they  are  led 
to  exercife  their  invention,  in  the  introdudion  of 
fome  new  peculiarities,  which  firft  become  falhion- 
able,  then  eommon,  and,  laft  of  all,  are  abandoned 
as  vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that,  after  a certain 
period  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  public  taile 
- becomes  corrupted  ; and  the  different  productions 
of  the  fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  fim- 
plicity,  which  they  had  attained  in  their  ftate  of 
greateft  perfection.  One  reafon  of  tins  decline  is 
fuggefled  by  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the 
natural  progrefs  of  tafte,  in  feparating  the  genuine 
principles  of  beauty  from,  fuperfluous  and  from  of- 
fenfive  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a 
limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  fimplicity  cannot  be 
carrkd.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the  crea- 
tions of  genius  ; but  as  this  quality  occurs  feldorn 
in  an  eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that 
qtfter  a period  of  great  refinement  of  tafte,  men  be- 
gin to  gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  fu- 
perfluous circumftances  to  the  finifhed  models  exhi- 
bited by  their  predeceffors,  or  by  making  other 
trifling  alterations  on  them,  with  a view  merely  of 
diverfifying  the  effeCf.  Thefe  additions  and  altera- 
tions, indifferent,  perhaps,  or  even  in  fome  degree 
aScnfive  in  themfelves,  acquire  foon  a borrowed 
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beauty,  from  the  connexion  in  which  we  fee  theni^ 
or  from  the  influence  of  fafhion  : the  fame  caufe 
which  at  hr  ft  produced  them,  continues  perpetually 
to  increafe  their  number  and  tafte  returns  to  bar- 
bar  ifm,  by  almoft  the  fame  fteps  which  conducled 
it  to  perieclion. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remaks  will  appear  ftill  more 
ftriking  to  thofe,  who  conhder  the  wonderful  ef* 
fe^t  which  a writer  of  fplendid  genius,  but  ofincor« 
're(ft  tafte,  has  in  mifleading  the  public  judgment. 
The  peculiarities  of  inch  an  author  are  coniecrated 
by  the  connexion  in  wWdi  we  fee  them,  and  even 
pleafe  to  a certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the 
excellencies  of  his  compohtion,  by  recalling  to  us 
the  agreeable  imprellions  with  which  they  haye  been 
formerly  aftociated.  How  many  imitations  have 
■vve  feen,  of  the  affeclations  of  Sterne,  by  men 
who  were  unable  to  copy  his  beauties ! And  yet  thefe 
imitations  of  his  defects  ; of  his  abrupt  manner  ; 
X of  his  minute  fpeciiication  of  circumftances  ; arid 
even  of  his  dailies,  produce,  at  firft,  fome  effeft^ 
. on  readers  of  feniibility,  but  of  uncultivated  tafte^ 
in  confequence  of  the  exquiftte  ftrokes  of  the  pa- 
thetic, and  the  lingular  vein  of  humour,  with 
which  they  are  united  in  the  originaL 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
circumftances  which  pleafe,  in  the  objefts  of  tafte, 
are  of  two  kinds  t Firft,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to 
pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  aifociations  which  all  man- 
kind are  led  to  form,  by  their  common  condition  j 
and,  fecondly,  thofe  which  pleafe  in  confequence  of 
aifociations  ariiing  from  local  and  accidental  circum- 
ftances. Hence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  tafte  : the 
one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe  beauties  which 
have  a foundation  in  the  human  coiiftitution  ; the 
other,  of  fuch  objects  as  derive  their  principal  re* 
commendation  from  the  influence  of  faihion. 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  tafte  are  not  always  united  in 
tlie  fairife  perfon ; indeed,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
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that  they  are  united  but  rarely.  The  perfeclion  of 
the  one,  depends  much  upon  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of 
cafual  affociations ; that  of  the  other,  on  the  contra- 
ry, depends  on  a facility  of  affociation,  which  ena* 
bles  U3  to  fall  in,  at  once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the 
faihion,  and,  (as  Shakefpeare  exprefles  it)  “ to  catch 
the  tune  of  the  times/’ 

I fhall  endeavour  to  illuflrate  fome  of  the  fore- 
going remarks,  by  applying  them  to  the  fubje^T  of 
language,  which  affords  number! efs  inftances  to  ex- 
emplify the  influence  which  the  affociation  cf  ideas 
has  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  tafte. 

In  the  fame  mLarmer  in  which  an  article  cf  drefs  ac- 


quires an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity 
from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  worn^ 
fo  a particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acquires  an 
air  of  fafhion  or  of  rufticity,  from  the  perfons  by 
whom  it  is  habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  ac- 
cent is  farely  in  itfelf  as  good  as  the  Englifh  ; and, 
with  a few  exceptions,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear : 
and  yet  how  offenfive  does  it  appear,  even  to  us, 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  hear  it  from  our  in- 
fancy, when  compared  with  that  which  is  ufed  by' 
our  fouthern  neighbours  I— No  reafon  can  be  given 
for  this,  but  that  the  capitol  of  Scotland  is  now  be- 
come a provincial  town,  and  London  it  the  feat  of 
our  court. 


The  diflinfdon  which  Is  to  be  found,  in  the  Ian-* 
guages  of  all  civilized  nations,  between  low  and  po- 
lite modes  of  exprefllon,  arifes  from  fimilar  cautes. 
It  is,  indeed,  amuflng  to  remark,  the  folicitude  with 
which  the  higdier  orders,  in  the  monarchies  of  mO- 
dern  Europe,  avoid  every  circumffance  in  their  ex- 
terior appearance  and  manner,  which,  by  the  moft 
remote  affociation,  may,  In  the  minds  qt  others, 
connefl  them  with  the  idea  of  the  multitude. 
Their  whole  drefs  and  deportment  and  converfation 
are  ffudicufiy  arranged  to  convey  an  impoling  no- 
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tion  of  their  confequence  ; and  to  recal  to  the  fpec* 
tator,  by  numberlefs  flight  and  apparently  uninten^ 
tional  hints,  the  agreeable  impreflions  which  are  at 
iociated  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  aflbciation  on  language,  it  i$ 
neceflary  for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who 
wi  flies  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  elegance.  For  the 
attainment  of  correffnefs  and  purity  in  the  ufe  of 
words,  the  rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics  may 
be  a fuflicient  guide ; but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of 
this  clafs  of  authors,  that  the  higher  beauties  of  ftyle 
are  to  be  ftudied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of  a gen- 
tleman can  be  acquired  only  by  living  habitually  in 
the  beft  fociety,  fo  grace  in  compofltion  mufl  be  at- 
tained by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  claffical 
writers.  It  is  indeed  neceifiry  for  our  information 
tint  we  flaould  perufe,  oxaflonaliy,  many  books 
which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expreilion  ; but  I 
believe  it  to  be  extremely  ufsful  to  all  flterary  men, 
to  counterafl  the  effect  of  this  mifcellaneous  read- 
ing by  maintaining  a conflant  and  familiar  acquain® 
tance  wdth  a few  of  the  moll  faultlefs  models  which 
the  lan2:uaace  affords.  For  want  of  fonie  ftandard 
of  this  fort  we  frequently  fee  an  author’s  taile 
in  writing  alter  much  to  the  worfe  in  the  courfe  of 
his  life  ; and  his  later  productions  fall  below  the 
level  of  his  early  effiys.  D’Alembert  tells  us,  that 
Voltaire  had  always  lying  on  his  table,  the  Petit  Car* 
eme  of  Mallalon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Racine  ; the 
former  to  fix  his  taffe  in  proie  compofltion,  and 
the  latter  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expreOions  which  are  de- 
bafed  by  vulgar  ufe,  there  is  danger  of  running  in- 
to the  other  extreme,  in  queft  of  fafliionable  words 
and  phrafes.  Such  an  affectation  may,  for  a few 
years,  gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by  giving 
him  the  air  of  a man  of  the  world  j but  the  repu- 
tation it  bellows,  is  of  a very  tranfitory  nature. 
The  works  * which  continue  to  pleafe  from  age  to 
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age,  are  written  with  per  fed  iimplicity  ; while  thofe 
which  captivate  the  multitude,  by  a difplay  of  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  if,  by  chance,  they  iliould  fur- 
vive  the  failiions  to  which  they  are  accommodated, 
remain  only  to  furnifh  a fubjed  of  ridicule  to  pof» 
terity.  The  portrait  of  a beautiful  woman,  in  the 
fafhioriable  drefs  of  the  day,  may  pleafe  at  the  irio- 
inent  it  is  painted ; nay,  may  perhaps  pleafe  more 
than  in  any  that  the  fancy  of  the  artift  could  have 
fuggeded  ; but  it  is  only  in  the  plained  and  fimpled 
drapery,  that  the  mod  perfed  form  can  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  advantage  to  future  times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  hidory  of  literature 
feems  to  furnifti  to  thefe  obfervations,  are  only  ap- 
parent. That,  in  the  works  of  our  bed  authors, 
there  are  many  beauties  which  have  long  and  gen- 
erally been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe  their 
whole  effed  to  affociation,  cannot  be  difputed  ; but 
in  fuch  cafes,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  afid- 
ciations  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  pleafure, 
have,  in  confequence  of  fome  peculiar  combination 
of  circumdances,  been  m.ore  widely  diffufed,  and 
more  permanently  edabliflied  among  mankind, 
than  thofe  which  date  their  origin  from  the  capri- 
ces of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely  to  be.  An  ad- 
miration for  the  claffical  remains  of  antiquity  is  at 
prefent,  not  lefs  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advan- 
tages of  a liberal  education,  and  fuch  is  the  effed  of 
this  admiration,  that  there  are  certain  caprices  of 
tade,  from  which  no  man  who  is  will  educated  is 
entirely  free.  A compofition  in  a modern  language 
which  diould  fometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary 
modes  of  expreflion,  from  an  affedation  of  the  idi- 
oms wEich  are  confeciuted  in  the  claflks,  would 
pleafe  a very  wide  circle  of  readers,  in  confequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  claffical  affociations  ; and,  there- 
fore, fuch  affedations,  however  abfurd  when  carri- 
ed to  a degree  of  Angularity,  are  of  a far  fuperior 
clafs  to  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the  falhions  of 
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tj>e  day.  But  ftill  the  general  principle  holds  true, 
I'hat  whatever  beauties  derive  their  origin  merely 
from  cafual  alfociation,  mull  appear  capricious  to 
tkofe  to  wliom  the  alTociation  does  not  extend  ; and 
that  the  hmpleft  ftyle  is  that  which  continues  longeft 
to  pleafe,  and  which  pleafes  mo  ft  univerfaily.  In  the 
writing.s  of  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a certain  claffical  air, 
which  will  always  have  many  admirers,  while  an- 
cient learjiing  continues  to  be  cultivated  ; but  which 
to  a mere  Englifh  reader,  appears  fomewhat  unnat- 
ural and  ungraceful,  when  compared  with  the  com- 
pofition  of  Swift  or  of  Addiion. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  hatuary  and  painting,, 
rfiay  be  of  ufe  in  iliuftrating  thefe  remarks.  The  in- 
fluence of  ancient  times  has  extended  to  thefe,  as 
well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ; and  in  this  Cafe,  no 
lefs  than  in  the  other,  the  tranfcendent  power  ©f 
genius  has  eftablilhed  a propriety  of  choice  in  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  confecrated 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  fome  of  its  own  capri- 
ces. 

Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,”  (fays  Sir  Jofli- 
ua  Reynolds)  thofe,  at  leak,  for  which  no  reafon 
can  be  given,  are  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted^ 
and  acquire  their  confequence,  from  the  com- 
pany  in  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  lee  them. 
As  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  fountains  from 
whence  have  flowed  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to 
that  veneration  which  they  have  a right  to  claim 
for  the  pleafure  and  knowledge  which  they  have 
aftbrded  us,  we  voluntarily  add  our  approbation 
of  every  ornament  and  every  cuftom  that  belong- 
‘‘  ed  to  them,  even  to  the  fafliion  of  their  drelk 
For  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  not  fatisfied  with 
‘‘  them  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty 
of  dreffing  ftatues  of  modern  heroes  or  fenators, 
in  the  fafliion  of  the  Roman  armour  or  peaceful 
robe  ; and  even  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a fl:at« 
lie  in  any  other  drapery. 
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The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 
have  come  down  to  us  in  fculpture.  In  fculpture 
remain  almofl  all  the  excellent  fpecimens  of  an* 
cient  art.  We  have  fo  far  aflociated  perfonal  dig- 
nity  to  the  perfoiis  thus  reprefented,  and  the 
truth  of  art  to  their  manner  of  reprefentation, 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  any  longer  to  feparate 
them..  This  is  not  io  in  painting  ; becaufe,  hav- 
ing  no  excellent  ancient  portraits,  that  connexion 
was  never  formed.  Indeed,  we  could  no  more 
venture  to  paint  a general  officer,  in  a Rom.an 
military  habit,  than  we  could  make  a ftatue  in 
the  prefen t uniform.  But  fmce  we  have  no  arl- 
cient  portraits,  to  fhew  how  ready  we  are  to 
adopt  thofe  kinds  of  prejudices,  we  miake  the  befl 
authority  among  the  mioderns  ferve  the  fanie 
purpofe.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits 
“ with  which  A^andyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we 
are  content  to  admire  for  their  real  excellence, 
but  extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  drefs 
which  happened  to  be  the  fafhion  of  that  age. 
By  this  means,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  very 
ordinary  pictures  acquired  fomething  of  the  air 
and  eftedt  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  and  appear- 
ed  therefore  at  firft  fight,  better  pictures  than 
they  really  were.  They  appeared  fo,  however, 
to  thofe  only  who  had  the  means  of  making  this 
aifociation.’^* 

The  influence  of  affociation  on  our  notions  con- 
cerning language,  is  flill  more  ftrongly  exemplified 
in  poetry  than  in  profe.  As  it  is  one  great  objedt 
of  the  poet,  in  his  ferious  produdtions,  to  elevate 
the  imagination  of  his  readers  above  the  groffnefs 
of  fenfible  cbjedts,  and  the  vulgarity  of  com.mon 
life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  neceflary  for  him  to  re- 
jedt  the  ufe  of  ail  words  and  phrafes  which  are  tri- 
vial and  hackneyed.  Among  thofe  v/hich  are  equal- 

^ Reynold's  Difcciirfes,  p.  313,  etfeq. 
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ly  pure  and  equally  perfpicuons,  he,  in  general,  finds 
it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon. Milton  prefers  the  words  Rliene  and  Danaw, 
to  the  more  common  words  Rhine  a.nd  Danube. 

A multitude,  like  which,  the  populous  North 
P ouPd  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
Rhene  or  the  Denaw.”* 

In  the  following  line, 

«« Things  un-attempted  yet  in  profe  or  rhyme.” 

how  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  ityle  does 
tile  exprefilon  appear,  than  if  the  author  had  faid. 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  proie  or  verfe.” 

In  another  paffage,  where,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  he 
has  made  uie  of  the  lat  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epithet, 
to  remove  it  alittle  from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary 
difcourfe. 

— in  profe  or  numerous  verfe.’f 

In  confequence  of  this  circumilance,  there  arifes 
gradually  in  every  language  a poetical  didion, 
which  differs  widely  from  the  common  didfion  of 
profe.  It  is  much  lefs  fubjedl  to  the  vicifiitudes  of 
faftion,  than  the  polite  modes  of  expreffion  in  fa- 
miliar converfation  ; becaufe  it  has  once  been  ad- 
opted by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  profe  wri- 
ters, as  being  too  elevated  for  that  ipecies  of  com- 
pofition.  It  may  therefore  retain  its  charm,  as 
long  as^  the  language  exifts  ; nay,  thq  charm  may 
increale,  as  the  language  grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  didfion  muff  in- 
creafe  to  a certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  ad- 

* Paradife  Loft,  book  i.  L 351. 
t P^iradife  Loft,  book  i,  I.  150.  Edit. 
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vances.  For  when  once  a fet  of  words  has  been 
confecrated  to  poetry,  the  very  found  of  them,  in- 
dependently of  the  ideas  they  convey,  awakens, 
every  time  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable  imprellions 
W’-hich  were  connected  with  it,  when  we  met  with 
them  in  the  performances  of  our  favorite  authors. 
Even  when  llirung  together  in  fentences  which 
convey  no  meaning,  they  produce  fome  effedt  on 
the  mind  of  a reader  of  fenlibility  : an  effed:,  at 
ieaft,  extremely  different  from  that  of  an  unmean- 
ing fen  ten  ce  in  profe. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the 
copiouTnefs  of  their  poetical  did;ion.  Our  own  pof- 
iefl'es,  in  this  refpecl,  important  advantages  over 
the  French  : not  that,  in  this  language,  there 
are  no  words  appropriated  to  poetry,  but  becaufe 
their  number  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  extreme- 
ly limited, 

The  fcantinefs  of  the  French  poetical  did:ion  is, 
probably. attended  with  the  lefs  inconvenience,  that 
the  phrafes  which  occur  in  good  profe  writing  are 
lefs  degraded  by  vulgar  application  than  in  Englifh 
In  confequence  of  the  line  being  more  diftindily 
and  more  ifrongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low 
expreffions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our 
poets  indeed,  by  having  a language  appropriated 
to  their  own  purpofes,  not  only  can  prefer ve  a dig- 
nity of  expreilion.  but  can  conned;  with  the  peru- 
ial  of  their  compoiltions,  the  pleafing  imprellions 
which  have  been  produced  by  thofe  of  their  pre- 
deceffors-  And  hence,  in  the  higher  forts  of 
poetry,  where  their  objed  is  to  kindle  as  much 
as  pofhble,  the  enthufiafm  of  their  readers,  they 
not  only  avoid  ftudloufly,  ail  expreflions  which  are 
vulgar,  but  all  fiich  as  are  borrowed  from  fafliion- 
able  life.  This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an  equal 
degree,  by  a poet  w ho  writes  in  the  French  Ian-  s 
guage. 

In  En.glilh,_the  poetical  didion  is  fo  extremely 
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copious,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  abufed  ; as  it  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  authors  of  no  genius,  merely  by 
ringing  changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give 
a certain  degree  of  currency  to  the  moil  unmeant 
ing  compoiitions.  In  Swift’s  Song  by  a perfon  of 
Quality,  the  incoherence  of  ideas  is  fcarcely  great- 
er than  what  is  to  be  found  in  fome  admired  paf- 
fages  of  our  falhionable  poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a difference  of  words,  that 
the  language  of  poetry  is  difting;uiihed  from  that 
of  profe.  When  a poetical  arrangement  of  words 
has  once  been  eftabiiffied  by  authors  of  reputation 
the  moil  common  expreffions,  by  being  prefented 
in  this  confecrated  order,  may  ferve  to  excite  po- 
etical affociations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  def- 
troys  the  charm  of  poetry,  than  a firing  of  words 
which  the  cuftom  of  ordinary  difcourfe  has  arrang- 
ed in  fo  invariable  an  order,  that  the  whole  phrafe 
may  be  anticipated  from  hearing  its  commencement* 
A Tingle  word  frequently  ftrikes  us  as  flat  and  pro- 
faic,  in  confequence  of  its  familiarity  ; but  two 
luch  words  coupled  together,  in  the  order  of  con- 
verfation,  can  fcarcely  be  introduced  into  ferious 
poetry ,\vithout  appearing  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  fliewn  fo  flrikingly 
as  Milton,  the  wonderful  elevation  which  ftyie  may 
derive  from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which, 
while  it  is  perfeflly  iiitelllgible,  departs  wide- 
ly from  that  to  which  we  are  in  general  accuflom- 
ed.  Many  of  his  moil  iublime  periods,  when  the 
order  of  the  words  is  altered,  are  reduced  near  to 
the  level  of  profe. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  fuccefs,  is  a much 
more  difficult  attainment  than  is  commonlv  iinaffin- 
ed ; and  of  confequence,  when  it  is  acquired,  it 
fecures  an  author,  to  a great  degree,  from  that 
crowd  of  imitators  who  fpoil  the  effecl  of  wffiatev- 
er  is  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes 
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blank  verfe,  it  is  an  acqumon  of  ftillmore  elTential 
confequence,  than  to  him  Vvlio  expreffes  himfeif  in 
rhyme  ; for  the  more  that  the  ftrucf  ure  of  the  verfe 
approaches  to  profe,  the  more  it  is  neceifary  to  give 
novelty  and  dignity  to  the  compofition.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, among  our  magazine  poets,  ten  thou- 
fand  catch  the  hruclure  of  Pope's  verfilication,  foT 
one  who  approaches  to  the  manner  of  Milton,  or 


of  Thompfon. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  ev- 
ery other,  increafes  wdth  the  number  of  thofe  who 
have  ftudied  it  with  fiicceis  ; for  tire  more  numer- 


ous the  authors  who  have  employed  their  genius  in 
any  one  direction,  the  more  copious  are  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  mediocrity  may  felect  and  com- 
bine, fo  as  to  efcape  the  charge  of  plagiariim.  And 
in  fact,  in  our  own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  great  refource  of  poetical  expreilion,  the  em- 
ployment of  appropriated  words,  has  had  its  elTeft 
fo  much  impaired  by  the  abufe  which  has  been  made 
of  it,  that  a few  of  our  beft  poets  of  late  have  en- 
deavoured to  ftrike  out  a new  path  for  themfeives 
by  reiting  the  elevation  of  their  compoiition  chief- 
ly on  a fingular,  and,  to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  un- 
attainable union  of  harmonious  verfilication,  with 
a natural  arrangement  of  words  and  a fimple  ele- 
gance of  expreilion.  It  is  this  union  which  feems 
to  form  the  diftinguifhi ng  charm  of  the  poetry  of 


Goldfmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
influence  of  the  aiiociation  of  ideas  on  our  judg- 
ments in  matters  of  take,  it  is  obvious  how  much 


the  opinions  of  a nation,  with  refpeci  to  merit  in 
the  fine  arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form 
of  their  government,  and  the  ftate  of  their  man- 
ners. Voltaire,  in  Ins  difcourfe  pronounced  at  his 
reception  into  the  French  academy,  gives  feveral 
l eafons  why  the  poets  of  that  country  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded  in  defcribing  rural  fcenes  and  employments. 
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The  principal  one  is,  the  ideas  of  meannefs,  and  pov« 
erty,  and  wretchednefs,  which  the  French  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  affociate  with  the  profeffion  of  huibandry* 
The  fame  thing  is  alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille, 
in  the  preliminary  difcourfe  prefixed  to  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Georgies.  “ A tranflation,’’  fays  he,  of 
this  poem,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  au- 
thor  of  genius,  would  have  been  better  calculated 
than  any  other  work,  for  adding  to  the  riches  of 
our  language.  A verfion  of  the  JEneid  itfelf, 
however  well  executed,  would,  in  this  refpedf, 
be  of  lefs  utility ; inafmuch  as  the  genius  of  our 
tongue  accommodates  itfelf  more  eafily  to  the 
defeription  of  heroic  atchievements,  than  to  the 
details  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions  of  hufbandry.  To  force  it  to  exprefs  thefe 
with  fuitable  dignity,  would  have  been  a real  con« 
‘‘  quell  over  that  falfe  delicacy,  which  it  has  con- 
traded  from  our  unfortunate  prejudices.’* 

How  different  mull  have  been  the  emotions  with 
which  that  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by 
an  ancient  Roman,  while  he  recolleded  that  period 
in  the  hillory  of  his  country,  when  dictators  were 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  Hate, 
and,  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  return- 
ed again  to  the  fame  happy  and  independent  occu- 
pation. A Hate  of  manners  to  which  a Roman  au- 
thor of  a later  age  looked  back  with  fuch  enthufi- 
afm,  that  he  aferibes,  by  a bold,  poetical  figure,  the 
flourilhing  Hate  of  agriculture  under  the  republic, 
to  the  grateful  returns  which  the  earth  then  made 
to  the  illuftrious  hands  by  which  Ihe  was  cultiva- 
ted. Gaudente  terra  vomere  laureato,  et  triura^ 
phali  aratore.”* 

* Plin,  Nat.  Hifi.  xvHi.  4?. 
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SECTION  III- 

G^'the  InfiueJtct  of  Affociaimn  bn  our  ASthe  Prinetple^f 
and  on  our  Moral  Judgments^ 

IN  orcfer  to  illuftpate  a Mttle  farther,  the  in- 
fiuenoe  of  the  aifociition  of  ideas  on  the  human 
mind,  I fhall  add  a few  remarks  on  fome  of  its  eE 
fe6fs  on  our  aclive  and  moral  principles.  In  ftating 
thefe  remarks,  I fhall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  poflible,  every  occasion  of  Gontroverfy,  by  con- 
hning  myfelf  to  fucb  general^  views  of  the'  fubje^i:, 
as  do  not  prefuppofe  any  particular  enumeration  of 
our  original  principles  of  a^ion,  or  any  particular 
fyllem  concerning  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty* 
If  my  health  and  leifure  enable  me  to  caiTy  my  plans 
into  execution,  I propofe  in  the  fequel  of  this  work^, 
to  refume  thefe  inquiries,  and  to  examine  the  vari- 
ous opinions  t<y  which  they  give  rife. 

The  manner  in  which  the  alfociation  of  ideas  ope- 
rates in  producing  new  principles^ of  a® on,  has  been 
explainedverydillincilyby  different  writers.  What« 
ever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural 
appetite,  or  of  any  natural  defire,  is  itfelf  defired 
on  account  of  the  end  to^  which  it  is  fubfervient  f 
and  by  being  tlius  habitually  affociated  in  our  ap- 
prehenfion  with  agreeable  ©bje6Is,  it  frequently 
comes,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valu- 
able in  itfelf,  independently  of  its  utility.  It  is 
thus  that  wealth  becomes,  with  many,  an  ultimate 
objecl:  of  purfuit ; although,  at  firft,  it  is  undoubt- 
enly  valued,  merely  on  account  of  its  fubferviency 
to  the  attainment  of  other  objects.  In  like  man- 
ner, men  are  led  to  defire  drefs,  equipage,  retinue,, 
furniture,  on  account  of  the  eftimation  in  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  held  by  the  public.  Such 
defires  are  called  hy  Dr^liuZch^lon^fefondary  defires  j 

* See  his  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Conddff  of  the  Paffions^ 
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and  their  origin  is  explained  by  him  in  the  way 
which  I have  mentioned.  “ Since  we  are  capa* 
Me,’’ fays  he,  “of  refledion,  iTieinory,  obferva- 
tion,  and  reafoning  about  the  diftant  tendencies 
of  objecls  and  adions,  and  not  confined  to  things 
prefent,  there  muff  arife,  in  confequence  of  our 
original  defires,  fecondary  defires  of  every  thing 
imagined  ufeful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary  de- 
“ fires  ; and  that  with  ftrength  proportioned  to 
the  feveral  original  defires,  and  imagined  ufeful- 
nefs  or  neceiEty  of  the  advantageous  Gbjed.”~ 
Thus,”  he  continues,  “ as  foon  as  we  come  to 
apprehend  the  ufe  of  wealth,  or  power  to  grat- 
ify  any  of  our  original  defires,  we  mufi:  alfo  defire 
them  ; and  hence  aififes  the  univerfality  of  thefe 
“ defires  of  wealth  and  power,  fince  they  are  the 
means  of  gratifying  all  other  defires.”  The  only 
thing  that  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  the  fore- 
going paffage  is,  that  the  author  daffes  the  defire  of 
power  with  that  of  wealth  ; whereas  I apprehend 
it  to  be  dear,  (for  reafpns  which  I fhall  ftate  in. 
another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the  former  is  a 
primary  defire,  and  the  latter  a fecondary  one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
even  perverted,  to  a cerain  degree,  in  confequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  fame  principle.  In  the  fame 
manner  in  which  a perfon,  who  is  regarded  as  a 
model  of  tafte,  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an 
abfurd  or  fantaftical  drefs  ; fo  a man  of  fplendid 
virtues  may  attrad  fome  eileem,  alfo  to  his  imper- 
fections ; and.,  if  placed  in  a confpicuous  fituation, 
may  render  his  vices  and  follies  objeds  of  general 
imitation  among  the  multitude. 

“ In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.”  fays  Mr.  Smith,* 
a degree  of  licentioufnefs  was  deemed  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  a liberal  education.  It  was  conneded, 
according  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with 
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generofity,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty  ; and 
proved  that  the  perfon  who  aded  in  this  manner, 
was  a gentleman,  and  not  a puritan.  Severity 
of  manners,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  altogether  unfafhionable,  and 
were  connected,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age, 
with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrify,  and  low  manners. 
To  fuperficial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  feem 
at  all  times  agreeable.  They  connect  them,  not 
only  with  the  fplendor  of  fortune,  but  with  many 
fuperior  virtues  which  they  afcribe  to  their  fupe- 
riors  ; with  the  fpirit  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dency  5 with  franknefs,generolity,  humanity,  and 
politenefs.  The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  on  the  contrary,  their  parhmonious  fru- 
gality,  their  painful  induftry,  and  rigid  adherence 
to  rules,  feem  to  them  mean  and  difagreeable. 
They  connect  them  both  with  the  meannefs  of 
the  itation  to  which  thefe  qualities  commonly  be» 
long,  and  with  many  great  vices  which  they  fup- 
pofe  ufually  accompany  them  ; fuch  as  an  abjeft, 
cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  difpofiti on. 
The  theory  which  in  the  foregoing  paffages  from 
Flutchefon  and  Smith,  is  employed  fo  jultly  and . 
philofophically  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  fecond- 
ary  deiires,  and  to  account  for  fome  perverfions  of 
our  moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  fufficient, 
by  fome  later  writers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
all  our  adbive  principles  without  exception.  The 
fir  ft  of  thefe  attempts  to  extend  fo  very  far  the  ap-, 
plication  of  the  dodtrine  of  affociation,  was  made 
by  the  reverend.  Mr,  Gay,  in  a diflertation  “ con- 
cerning  the  fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,” 
which  is  prefixed  by  Dr.  Law  to  his  tranflation  of 
Archbiftiop  King’s  Effay  on  “ the  Origin  of  Evil.” . 
In  this  diflertation,  the  author  endeavours  to  fhew, 
that  our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all  affedlions 
whatfoever,  are  finally  refolvable  into  reafon, 
pointing  out  private  happinefs,  and  are  converfant 
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only  about  things  apprehended  to  be  the  means 
tending  to  this  end ; and  that  wherever  this  end 
* ■ is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  affociation  of  ideas,  and  may  properly 
be  called  habits.”  The  fame  principles  have  been 
lince  puffied  to  a much  greater  length  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley, whofe  fyftem  (as  he  himfelf  informs  us)  took 
rife  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  mentioned  as 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  “ that  the  affociation  of 
ideas  was  fufficient  to  account  for  all  our  intellec- 
^ tual  pleafures  and  pains.* 

It  muff,  I think,  in  juftice,  be  acknowledged,  that 
this  theory,  concerning  the  orign  of  our  affedions, 
and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  is  a moft  ingenious  refine- 
ment upon  the  felfifii  lyftem,  as  it  was  formerly 
taught ; and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many 
of  the  common  reafonings  againft  that  fyftem  is 
eluded.  Among  thefe  refonings,  particular  ftrefs 
has  always  been  laid  on  the  inftantaneoufnefs  with 
which  our  affeflions  operate,  and  the  moral  fenfe 
approves  or  condemns  ; and  on  our  total  want  of 
confcioulnefs,  in  fuch  cafes,  of  any  reference  to  our 
own  happinefs.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  fel- 
fifh  fyftem  admit  the  fad  to  be  as  it  is  ftated  by  their 
opponents  ; and  grant,  that  after  the  moral  fenfe 
and  our  various  affedions  are  formed,  their  exer- 
cife,  in  particular  cafes,  may  become  completely 
difinterefted ; but  ftill  they  contend,  that  it  is  upon 
a regard  to  our  own  happinefs  that  all  thefe  princi- 
ples are  originally  grafted.  The  analogy  of  avarice 

* Mr.  Hume,  too,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  carried  thil| 
principle  of  the  affociation  of  ideas  a great  deal  too  far,  has 
compared  the  univerfality  of  its  applications  in  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  mind,  to  that  of  the  principle  of  attradion  in 
phyfics.  “ Here,”  fays  he,  “ is  a kind  of  attradion  which 
in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  as  extraordinary 
efteds  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  fliew  itfelf  in  as  many  and 
as  various  forms.” 
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•will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  fcope  of 'this  theory. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  a<ftion  is 
artificial.  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments  which 
it  enable  us  to  purcliafe,  that  money  is  originally 
defired  , and  yet,  in  procefs  of  time,  by  mieans  of 
the  agreeable  impreflions  which  are  afibciated  with 
it,  it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its  own  fake ; and 
even  continues  to  be  an  objeci  of  our  purfuit,  long 
after  we  have  lofi:  all  relifli  for  thofe  enjoyments 
which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controverfy 
on  the  fubjed:,  I ilrall  content  myfelf  with  obferving 
in  general  that  there  mufi:  be  fome  limit,  beyond 
wliich  the  theory  of  afibciation  cannot  pollibly  be 
carried  ; for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the 
formation  of  new  principles  of  adlion,  proceeds  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  there  are  other  principles  pre- 
vioufly  exifiiing  in  the  mind.  The  great  queftion 
then  is,  when  we  are  arrived  at  this  limit ; or,  in 
other  words,  •wdien  w’-e  are  arrived  at  the  limple 
and  original  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

In  conducing  this  inquiry,  philofophers  have  been 
‘ apt  to  go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kaims,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  been  cenfured,  and  perhaps 
juftly,  for  a difpofition  to  multiply  original  princi- 
ples to  an  unneceffary  degree.  It  may  be  queftion- 
ed,  whether  Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have 
not  fometimes  been  milled  by  too  eager  a defire  of 
abridging  their  number. 

Of  thefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  leafi:  com- 
mon, and  the  leaft  dangerous.  It  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon, becaufe  it  is  not  lb  flattering  as  the  other  to 
the  vanity  of  a theorift  ; and  it  is  the  leaft  danger- 
ous, becaufe  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to 
give  rife  to  a fuppreflion,  or  to  a mifreprefentation 
of  facts  ; or  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience, 
by  bellowing  on  it  an  appearance  of  fyftematical 
perfeftion,  to  which  in  its  prcfent  ftate  it  is  not  en- 
titled. 
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Abftrafting,  however,  from  thefe  inconveniences^ 
which  muft  always  refill t from  a precipitate  refer- 
ence of  phenomena  to  general  principles,  it  does  not 
feem  to  me,  that  the  theory  in  qneftion  has  any 
tendency  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.  It 
has,  indeed,  fome  tendency,  in  common  with  the 
philofophy  of  Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  : but  it  leads  to  no 
fceptical  conclnfions  concerning  the  rule  of  life» 
For,  although  we  were  to  grant,  that  all  our  prin- 
ciples of  action  are  acquired  ; fo  ftriking  a differ- 
ence among  them  muft  Hill  be  admitted,  as  is  fuf^ 
ficient  to  diftinguifli  clearly  thofe  univerfal  laws^ 
which  were  intended  to  regulate  human  conduct, 
from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed  by  education 
and  fafhion..  It  muft  ftill  be  admitted,  that  while 
fome  aftive  principles  are  confined  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, or  to  particular  tribes  of  men  ^ there  are 
others,  w^hich,  arifing  from  circumftances  in  which 
all  the  fituations  of  mankind  muft  agree,,  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  fpecies.  Such  active  principles^ 
as  fall  under  this  laft  defcription,  at  whatever  pe- 
riod of  life  they  may  appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a part  of  human  nature,  no  lefs  than  the  inftin<ft  of 
fuction  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  the  acquired  per- 
ception of  diftance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  perceptive  powers  of  man,  no  lefs  than 
the  original  perceptions  of  any  of  our  other  fenfes« 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  qneftion  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  acftive  principles,  and  of  the  moral  fa- 
culty, to  be  the  fubje6t  of  future  difcufiion,  I fliall 
conclude  this  Seiftion  with  a few  remarks  of  a more 
pradkal  nature. 

It  has  been  Ihewn  by  different  writers,  how  much 
of  the  beauty  and  ftiblimity  of  material  objefts 
arifes  from  the  idea  and  feelings  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  affociate  with  them.  The  impref- 
fion  produced  on  the  external  fenfes  of  a poet,  by 
the  moil  ftiikirig  fcene  in  nature,  is  precifely  th^ 
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fame  with  what  is  produced  on  the  fenfes  of  a pea= 
fant  or  a tradefman  : yet  liov/  different  is  the  de=- 
gree  of  pleafure  refuiting  from  this  impreffion  ! A 
great  part  of  this  ditference  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  the  habitual 
ftudies  and  amufements  of  the  poet  have  affociated 
with  his  origanical  perceptions. 

A fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
various  objefls  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  Hardly  any 
one  of  them  is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the 
fame  manner  ; and,  frequently,  what  one  man  con- 
iiders  as  eilcndal  to  his  happinefs,  is  regarded  wdth 
indiS'erence  or  dillike  by  another.  Of  thefe  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcri- 
bed to  a diveriity  of  conftitution,  which  renders  a 
particular  employment  of  the  inteileHuai  or  active 
powers  agreeable  to  one  man,  which  is  not  equally 
lb  to  another.  But  much  is  alfo  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  effeH  of  aflbciation  ; which,  prior  to  any  ex- 
perience of  human  life,  connects  pieaflng  ideas  and 
pleafing  feelings  with  different  object  in  the  minds 
of  different  perfons. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  affociations,  every  man 
apears  to  his  neighbour  to  purfue  the  objedi:  of  his 
wifhes,  with  a zeal  difproportioned  to  its  intrinlic 
value  ; and  the  philofopher  (whofe  principle  enjoy- 
ment arifes  from  fpeculation)  is  frequently  apt  to 
frnile  at  the  ardour  with  which  the  active  part  of 
mankind  purfue,  what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere 
fliadows.  This  view  of  human  affairs,  feme  wri- 
ters have  carried  fo  far,  as  to  reprefent  life  as  a fcene 
of  mere  iilufions,  where  the  mind  refers  to  the  ob- 
ie6ls  around  it,  a colouring  which  exilfs  only  in  it- 
felf ; and  where,  as  the  poet  expreffes  it, 

Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays, 

Thofe  paitned  clouds  which  beautify  our  days.” 

It  may  be  queftioned,  if  thefe  reprefentations  of 
human  life  be  ufefui  or  juft.  That  the  cafual  affo- 
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ciitions  which  the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  In 
early  youth  are  frequently  a fource  of  inconven- 
ience and  of  mifcondud,  is  fufficiently  obvious  ; but 
that  this  tendency  of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the 
whole,  the  fum  of  human  enjoyment,  appears  to  me 
to  be  indifputable ; and  the  inftances  in  which  it 
milleads  us  from  our  duty  and  our  happinefs,  only 
prove,  to  what  important  ends  it  might  be  fubfer* 
vient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper  regulation* 

Nor  do  thefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting 
then!  in  their  full  extent)  juftify  the  pra^ical  infer- 
ences which  have  been  often  deduced  from  them, 
with  refpedl  to  the  vanity  of  our  purfuits.  In  every 
cafe,  indeed,  in  which  our  enjoyment  depends 
upon  alTociation,  it  may  be  faid  in  one  fenfe, 
that  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf ; but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  the  external  objed:,  which 
cuftom  has  rendered  the  caufe  or  the  occafion  of 
^reeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our  happinefs* 
The  effect  which  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by 
affoclation ; but  his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  lefs  exquifite  ; nor  are  the  objefts  of  his 
admiration  of  the  lefs  value  to  his  happinefs,  that 
they  derive  their  principal  charms  from  the  embel- 
lifiiments  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  education,  not  to  counteraft 
in  any  inftance,  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  our  confti- 
tution,  but  to  direct  them  to  their  proper  purpofes. 
That  the  influence  of  early  affociations  on  the  mind 
might  be  employed,  in  the  moft  cfleclual  manner, 
to  aid  our  moral  principles,  appears  evidently  from 
the  effeds  which  we  daily  fee  it  produce,  in  recon- 
cilinsc  men  to  a courfe  of  adion  which  their  reafort 
forces  them  to  condemn  ; and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious 
that,  by  means  of  it,  the  happinefs  of  human  life 
might  be  increafed,  and  its  pains  diminifhed,  if  the 
agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  wluch  children  are  fo 
apt  to  conned  with  events  and  with  fituations  which 
T T 
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depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were  firmly  aflb^ 
dated  in  their  apprehenfions  with  the  duties  of 
their  ftations,  with  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and 
with  thofe  beauties  of  nature  wdiich  are  open  to  all* 
Thefe  obfervations  coincide  nearly  with  the  an- 
cient ftoical  doclrine  concerning  the  influence  of 
imagination^^  on  morals  ; a fubjecf,  on  which  many 
important  remarks,  (though  expreffed  in  a form 
different  from  that  which  modern  philofophers 
have  introduced,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fo 
precife  and  accurate)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dif- 
courfes  of  Epidbetus,  and  in  the  Meditations  of  An- 
tonius.t  This  doclrine  of  the  Stoical  fchool,  Dr* 
Akenfidc  has  in  view  in  the  following  paffage. 

<<  A(?hon  treads  the  path 
In  which  Opinion  fays  he  follows  good, 

‘‘  Or  flies  from  evil  •,  and  Opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  fcene 
“ Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform’d  : 

“ Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true. 

Where  fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye 
With  glaring  colours  and  diftorted  lines. 

Is  there  a man,  who  at  the  found  of  death 
Sees  ghaftly  fliapes  of  terror  conjur’d  up, 

And  black  before  him nought  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 

An  unknown  depth  ? Alas  ! in  fuch  a mind. 

If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
The  image  of  liis  country ; nor  the  pomp 

* According  to  the  ufe  wlikh  I make  of  the  words  imag- 
ination, and  aflbciation,  in  this  work,  their  effeCts  are  obvi- 
oufly  diftingiiifhable.  I have  thought  it  proper,  however  to 
illuftrate  the  diflerence  between  them  a little  more  fully  in 
Note  [R.J 

t See  what  Epictetus  has  remarked  on  the 

(Arrian,  I.  i.  c.  12.)  o»a  -7roXXait»5  (pavraffGijj,  Toiayrw 

eoi  irrcci  ^ ^tctnoio,.  jSntTrTETai  yap  v<7ro  tov  cpavracnafv  v)  up 

avrrjv^  TYi  tufp  70i8T<i9  <pcci70tCfiCi>p^  hic,  ficg,  Anton.  1,  V, 

c.  16. 
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Of  facred  fenates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  Juftice  on  her  throne,  nor  ought  that  wakes 
The  confcious  bofom  with  a patriots’  flame  : 
Will  not  opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 

««  Or  hand  the  hazard,  is  a greater  ill 
Than  to  betray  his  country  ? And  in  a<Si; 

“ Will  he  not  chufe  to  be  a wretch  and  live  ? 

‘‘  Here  vice  begins  then.”* 


SECTION  IV. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Subjects  treated  in  the  Forego^ 
mg  Sedions  of  this  Chapter. 

IN  peruilng  the  foregoing  fedions  of  this 
chapter,  I am  aware,  that  fome  of  my  readers  may 
be  apt  to  think, That  many  of  the  obfervations  which 
I have  made,  might  ealily  be  refolved  into  more 
general  principles.  I am  ifo  aware,  that,  to  the 
followers,  of  Dr.  Hartley,  a fimilar  objeHion  will 
occur  againft  all  the  other  parts  of  this  work ; and 
that  it  will  appear  to  them  the  efFe61:  of  inexcufable 
prejudice,  that  I ftiould  Hop  fhort  fo  frequently  in 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  ; when  he  has  ac* 
counted,  in  fo  fatifa6lory  a manner,  by  means  of 
the  alTociation  of  ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which 
human  nature  exhibits. 

To  this  obje(5lion,  I fhall  not  feel  myfelf  much  in- 
terefted  to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my 
obfervations  are  candidly  and  accurately  ftated,  fo 
far  as  they  reach.  Suppofing  that  in  fome  cafes  I 
may  have  flopped  fhort  too  foon,  my  fpeculations, 
although  they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfect,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  landing  in  oppolition  to  the  con- 
clufions  of  more  fuccefsful  inquirers. 

May  I be  allov/ed  farther  to  obferve  # that  fuch 

* Pleafures  of  Imagiuationj  b.  iii. 
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views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this 
work,  (even  fuppofing  the  objection  to  be  well- 
founded)  are,  in  my  opinion,  indifpenfably  necelTa- 
ry,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  very  gen- 
eral and  comprehenlive  theories  concerning  it, 
which  fome  eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  age  have 
been  ambitious  to  form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  thefe  theories,  I fliall  not 
prefume  to  give  any  judgment.  I fhall  only  remark 
that,  in  all  the  other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  dif. 
covery  has  been  gradual,  from  the  lefs  general  to 
the  more  general  laws  of  nature  ; and  that  it  would 
be  lingular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  philofophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  a fcience,  which  but  a few  years  ago  was 
confelTedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  la- 
bours under  many  difadvantages  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
a hep  Ihould,  ail  at  once,  be  made  to  a Angle  prin- 
ciple, comprehending  all.  the  particular  phenomena 
which  we  know. 

Suppoling  fuch  a theory  to  be  completely  eilab- 
liflied,  it  would  hill  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of 
{indents  to  it  by  gradual  heps.  One  of  the  mofc  im- 
portant ufes  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a 
permanent  hold,  and  a prompt  command,  of  the 
particular  facts  v/hich  we  were  previoully  acquain- 
ted with ; and  no  theory  can  be  completely  under- 
ftood  unlefs  the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  or- 
der of  inveftio-ation. 

O ^ 

It  is  more  particularly  ufeful  in  conducting  the 
iludies  of  others,  to  familiarife  their  minds,  as  com- 
pletely as  poUible,  with  thofe  laws  of  nature  for 
which  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of 
comcioufiiefs,  before  directing  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abflrufe  and  refined  generalizations  of  fpecu- 
lative  curiohty.  In  natural  phiioiophy,  fuppefing 
the  theory  of  Bofeovkh  to  be  true,  it  would  ftiil  be 
proper,  or  rather  indeed  abfoiutely  necefary,  to  ac- 
cuftom  fludcDts,  in  the  firft  flage  of  their  phyfcal 
education,  to  chvell  c-Ji  thofe  general  plry he ai  facts 
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which  fall  under  our  actual  obfervation,  and  about 
which  all  the  pradlical  arts  of  life  are  coiiverfant* 
In  like  manner,  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  there 
are  many  general  fa6ts  for  which  we  have  the  di= 
reel  evidence  of  confeioufnefs.  The  words,  atten- 
tion, conception,  memory,  abftradlion,  imagination, 
curiofity,  ambition,  comjpaflion,  refentment,  exprefs 
powers  and  principles  of  our  nature,,  which  every 
man  may  Ifudy,  by  rehefting  on  his  own  internal 
operations.  Words  correfponding  to  thefe,  are  to 
be  found  in  all  languages,  and  may  be  coniidered  as 
making  the  firft  attempt  towards  a philofophical 
claflification  of  inteUe^lual  and  moral  phenomena. 
Such  a clarification  however  imperfe(T  and  indif- 
tinft,  we  may  be  aflured,  mull  have  fome  founda- 
tion in  nature  ; and  it  is  at  leaft  prudent,  for  a phi- 
lofopher  to  keep  it  in  view,  as  the  ground-work  of 
his  own  arrangement.  It  not  only  direfts  Qur  at- 
tention to  thofe  fa<ils  in  the  human  conftitution,  on 
which  every  folid  theory,  in  this  branch  of  feienee, 
mufi:  be  founded  ; but  to  the  fad:s,  which,  in  all 
ages,  have  appeared  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind, to  be  the  mofi:  ftriking  and  important ; and 
’ of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  objefl  of  tlieorifts 
not  to  fiipercede,  but  to  facilitate  the  ftudy. 

There  is  indeed  good  reafon  for  believing,  that 
many  of  the  faffs  which  our  confeioufnefs  would 
lead  us  to  confider,  upon  a fuperficial  view,  as  ulti- 
mate faffs,  are  refolvable  into  other  principles  ftill 
more  general.  Long  before  we  are  capable  of 
refiedfion,”  (fays  Dr.  Reid)  the  original  percep- 
tions  and  notions  of  the  mind  are  fo  mixed,  com- 
“ pounded,  and  decompounded,  by  habits  aflbeia.- 
tions,  and  abifradfions,  that  it  is  extremely  difii- 
cult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon  its  own  foot- 
Reps,  and  trace  back  thofe  operations  which  have 
‘‘  employed  it  fince  it  firft  began  to  think  and  to 
adf.”  The  fame  author  remarks,  that,  if  we 
could  obtain  a diftin<5t  and  full  hiflory  of  all  thuf 
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hath  paffed  in  the  mind  of  a child,  from  the  begin- 
“ ning  of  life  and  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the 
ufe  of  reafon  ; how  its  infant  faculties  began  to 
work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened 
all.  the  various  notions,  opinions,  and  fentiments, 
‘‘  which  we  find  in  ourfelves  when  we  come  to  be 
capable  of  reflection  ; this  would  be  a treafure  of 
Natural  Hiftory,  which  would  probably  give  more 
light  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  the  fyf- 
terns  of  philofophers  about  them,  fince  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  world.”  To  accompliftx  an  analy- 
fis  of  thefe  coitipHcated  phenomena  into  the  Ample 
and  original  principles  of  our  conftitution,  is  tlie 
great  object  of  this  branch  of  philofophy;  but  in 
order  to  fucceed,  it  is  necelfary  to  afcertain  facts 
before  we  begin  to  reafon,  and  to  avoid  generaliz- 
ing in  any  inftance,  till  we  have  completely  fecured 
the  ground  that  we  have  gained.  Such  a caution, 
which  is  neceflary  in  all  the  fciences,  is,  in  a more 
peculiar  manner,  neceflary  here,  where  the  very 
ta<fl:s  from  which  all  our  inferences  muft  be  drawn 
are  to  be  afcertained  only  by  the  molt  patient  at- 
tention ; and,  where  almoft  all  of  them  are,  to  a great 
degree,  difguifed ; partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of 
popular  language,  and  partly  by  the  miltaken  the- 
ories of  philofophers. 

I have  only  to  add,  that,  although  I have  retained 
the  phrafe  of  the  aflbciation  of  Ideas,  in  compliance 
with  common  language,  I am  far  from  being  com- 
pletely fatisfied  with  this  mode  of  expreflion.  I 
have  retained  it,  chiefly  that  I might  not  expofe  my- 
felf  to  the  cenfure  of  delivering  old  doctrines  in  a 
new  form. 

As  I have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  cau- 
tion, I hope  that  it  has  not  often  mifled  me  in  my 
Teafobings.  At  the  fame  time,  I am  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  advantagres  to  be  derived  from  a 
reformation  of  the  common  language,  in  mofi:  of 
the  branches  of  fcience.  How  much  fuch  a refot- 
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mation  has  effe(5led  in  Chemiftry  is  well  known  ; 
and  it  is  evidently  much  more  neceffary  in  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  Mind,  where  the  prevailinglanguage  adds 
to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popular  exprellions, 
the  peculiar  difadvantage  of  being  all  fuggefted  by 
the  analogy  of  matter.  Often,  in  the  compolition 
of  this  work,  have  I recoiled ed  the  advice  of  Berg- 
man to  Morveau.*  In  reforming  the  nomencla- 
ture  of  chemiftry,  fpare  no  word  which  is  im- 
proper.  They  who  underftand  the  fubjed  al- 
“ ready,  will  fuffer  no  inconvenience  j and  they  to 
whom  the  fubjed  is  new,  will  comprehend  it  with 
the  greater  facility.”  But  it  belongs  to  fuch  au- 
thors alone,  as  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
ftience  by  their  own  difcoveries,  to  introduce  in- 
novations in  language  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 
Of  Memory. 


SECTION  I. 

General  Obfervations  on  Memory, 

AMONG  the  various  powers  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  there  is  none  which  has  been  fo  attentive- 
ly examined  by  philofophers,  or  concerning  which 

* “ Le  favant  Profefieur  TUpfal,  M.  Bergman,  ecrivoit  a 
M.  de  Morveau  dans  les  derniers  temps  de  fa  vie,  ne  faites 
graces  a aucune  denomination  impropre.  Ceux  qui  fa- 
vent  deja  entendront  toujours  ; ceux  qui  ne  favent  pas 
encore  enteftdront  plutot.” 

Methode  de  Nomenclat,  Chcmi(yus^  par  df.  MoRVEAU^ 
Lavoisier,  &c. 
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fo  many  important  fads  arid  obfervations  have  been 
colleded,  as  the  faculty  of  Memory.  This  is  part- 
ly to  be  afcribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  ea* 
illy  diftinguiihable  from  all  the  other  principles  of 
our  conilitution,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  been 
accuftomed  to  metaphyilcal  inveftigations  ; and 
partly  to  its  immediate  fubferviency,  not  only  to 
the  purfuits  of  fcience,  but  to  the  ordinary  bulinefs 
of  life  ; in  confequence  of  which,  many  of  its  moil 
curious  laws  had  been  obferved,  long  before  any 
analyfis  was  attempted  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind  ; and  have,  for  many  ages,  formed  a part  of 
the  common  maxims  which  are  to  be  found  in  eve- 
ry treatife  of  education.  Some  important  remarks 
on  the  fubjed  may,  in  particular,  be  colleded  from 
the  writin2:s  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  word  memory  is  not  emiployed  uniformly 
in  the  fame  precife  fenfe  ; but  it  always  expreffes 
forne  modification  of  that  faculty,  which  enables  us 
to  treafure  up,  and  preferve  for  future  ufe,,  the* 
knowledge  we  acquire  ; a faculty  which  is  obvioui- 
iy  the  great  foundation  of  all  intelledual  improve- 
ment, and  without  which*,  no  advantage  could  be 
derived  from  the  mod  enlarged  experience.  This 
faculty  implies  two  things, : a capacity  of  retaining 
knowledge  ; and  a power  of  recalling  it  to  our 
thoughts,  when  we  have  occaflon  to  apply  it  to  ufe. 
The  word  memory  is  fometimes  employed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  capacity,  and  fometimes  the  pov/er.  .When 
We  fpeak  of  a retentive  memory,  we  ufe  it  in  tlm 
former  fenfe  ; when  of  a ready  memory,  in  the 
latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compofe  our  flock 
of  knowledge  are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to 
our  thoughts,  in  one  of  two  ways : fometimes  they 
recur  to  us  fpontaneoully,  or  at  leaft,  without  any 
interference  on  our  part  ; in  other  cafes,  they  are 
recalled,  in  confequence  of  an  effort  of  our  will 
For  the  former  operation  of  the  mind,  wn  have  no 
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appropriated  name  in  our  language,  diftinft  from 
memory.  The  latter,  too,  is  often  called  by  the 
fame  name,  but  is  more  properly  diftinguiflied  by 
the  word  recolledlion. 

There  are,  I believe,  feme  other  acceptations 
befides  thefe,  in  which  the  word  memory  has  been 
occahonally  employed ; but  as  its  ambiguities  are 
not  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  millead  us  in  our  prefent 
inquiries,  I fliall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  illuf- 
tration  of  diflindiions,  which  to  the  greater  part  of 
readers  might  appear  uninterehing  and  minute* 
One  diilin<Tion  only,  relative  to  this  fubje<T,  oc- 
curs to  me,  as  deferving  particular  attention. 

The  operations  of  memory  relate  either  to  things 
and  their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former 
cafe,  thoughts  which  have  been  previoufly  in  the 
mind,  may  recur  to  tis,  without  fuggefting  the  idea 
of  the  pail,  or  of  any  modification  of  time  whatev- 
er ; as  when  I repeat  over  a poem  which  I have  got 
by  heart,  or  when  I think  of  the  features  of  an  ab- 
fent  friend.  In  this  lail  inilance,  indeed,  philofo- 
phers  diflinguiih  the  a6l  of  the  mind  by  the  name 
of  conception  ; but  in  ordinary  difeourfe,  and  fre- 
quently even  in  philofophical  writing,  it  is  confider- 
ed  as  an  exertion  of  memory.  In  thefe  and  fimilar 
cafes, it  is  obvious,  that  the  operations  of  this  faculty 
do  not  neceffarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  pall. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  refpe£l  to  the  memory 
of  events.  When  I think  of  thefe,  I not  only  recal 
to  the  mind  the  former  obje&  of  its  thoughts,  but 
I refer  the  event  to  a particular  point  of  time  ; fo 
that,  of  every  fuch  a6l  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the 
pafl  is  a neceffary  concomitant. 

I have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  difl;in(flion 
in  order  to  obviate  an  objeftion  which  fome  of  the 
phenomena  of  memory  feem  to  prefent,  againfl  a 
dodlrinc  which  I formerly  flated,  when  treating  of 
the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I think  of  an  event,  in 
U u 
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which  any  object  of  fenfe  was  concerned,  my  recol- 
lection of  the  event  mnft  neeeffarily  involve  an  act 
of  conception.  Thus,  when  I think  of  a dramatic 
reprefentation  which  I have  recently  feen,  my  recol- 
leftion  of  what  I law,  neeeffarily  involves  a concep- 
tion of  the  different  actors  by  whom  it  was  perfor- 
med. But  every  act  of  recolleCtiori  which  relates 
to  events,  is  accompanied  with  a belief  of  their  pait 
exiftence.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  this  con- 
clufion  with  the  doctrine  formerly  maintained  con- 
cerning conception,  according  to  which  every  exer- 
tion of  that  power  is  accompanied  with  a belief, 
that  its  objecl:  exifts  before  us  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment ? 

The  only  way^  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing 
this  difficulty,  is  by  fuppoling,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a pait  event  is  not  a limpleaH  of  the  mind  ; 
but  that  the  mind  firff  forms  a conception  of  the 
event,  and  then  judges,  from  circumftances,  of  the 
period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred : a fup- 
polition  which  is  by  no  means  a gratuitous  one,  in- 
vented to  anfwer  a particular  purpofe  ; but  which, 
as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable  to  faH ; 
for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  difputed, 
of  conceiving  a paft  event  without  any  reference  to 
time,  it  folloW'S,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas 
or  notions  wffiich  memory  prefents  to  us,  which  is 
neeeffarily  accompanied  with  a belief  of  paft  exift- 
ence, in  a way  analogous  to  that  in  wdiich  our  per- 
ceptions are  accompanied  with  a belief  of  the  pref- 
ent exiftence  of  their  objects  ; and  therefore,  that 
the  reference  of  the  event  to  the  particular  period 
at  which  it  happened,  is  a judgment  founded  on 
concomitant  circumftances.  So  long  as  we  are  oc- 
cupied wdth  the  conception  of  any  particular  obieft 
connefted  with  the  event,  we  believe  the  prefent  ex- 
iftence of  the  obje<ft  ; but  this  belief,  which,  in  moft 
cafes,  is  only  momentary,  is  inftantly  corredled  by 
habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience  5 and  as 
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faon  as  the  mind  is  difengaged  from  fuch  a belief^ 
it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer  the  event  to  the  period 
at  which  it  adually  happened.  Nor  will  the  appar- 
ent inftantaneoufnefs  of  fuch  judgments  be  conlider- 
ed  as  an  unfurmountabie  objection  to  the  doctrine 
now  advanced,  by  thofe  who  have  reflected  on  the 
perception  of  diftance  obtained  by  light,  which  al« 
though  it  feems  to  be  as  immediate  as  any  percep- 
tion of  touch,  has  been  fliewn  by  philofophers  to  be 
the  refult  of  a judgment  founded  on  experience  and 
obfervation.  The  reference  we  make  or  pad  events 
to  the  particular  points  of  time  at  which  they  took 
place,  will,  I am  inclined  to  think,  the  more  we 
coniider  the  fubjecf,  be  found  the  more  ftrikingly 
analogous  to  the  efdmates  of  diilance  we  learn  to 
form  by  the  eye. 

‘Although,  however,  I am,  myfelf,  fatisGed  with 
the  concluGon  to  which  the  foregoing  reafonings 
lead,  I am  far  from  expedfing  that  the  cafe  will  be 
the  fame  with  all  my  readers.  Some  of  their  objec- 
tions, which  I can  eafily  anticipate,  might,  1 believe, 
be  obviated  by  a little  farther  difculiion ; but  as 
the  queftion  is  merely  a matter  of  curiotity,  and 
has  no  necelfary  connexion  with  the  obfervations 
I am  to  make  in  this  chapter,  I fliall  not  profecute 
the  fubjecl  at  prefen t.  The  opinion,  indeed,  we 
form  concerning  it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the 
doctrines  maintained  in  this  work,  excepting  to  a 
particular  fpeculation  concerning  the  belief  accom- 
panying conception,  which  I ventured  to  ftate,  in 
treating  of  that  fubjed,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to 
be  extremely  doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opinions  I re* 
fped:,  I propofed  with  a degree  of  diflidence  fuita* 
ble  to  the  difficulty  of  fuch  an  inquiry.  The  re- 
maining obfervations  which  I am  to  make  on  the 
power  of  memory,  whatever  opinion  may  be  for- 
med of  their  importance,  will  furnifli  but  little 
room  for  a diveriity  of  judgment  concerning  their 
truth. 
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In  confidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution,  one 
of  the  moft  obvious  and  ftriking  queftions  that  oc- 
curs is,  what  the  circumftances  are  which  determine 
the  memory  to  retain  fome  things  in  preference  to- 
others ? Among  the  fubjeds  which  fucceliively  oc- 
cupy our  thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  number  van- 
ifli  without  leaving  a trace  behind  them ; while 
others  become,  as  it  were,  a part  of  ourfelves,  and 
by  their  accumulations,  lay  a foundation  for  our 
perpetual  progrefs  in  knowledge.  Without  preten- 
ding to  exhauil  the  fubjed:,'  I fhall  content  myfelf 
at  prefent  with  a partial  folution  of  this  difficulty, 
by  illuftrating  the  dependence  of  memory  upon 
two  principles  of  our  nature,  with  which  it  is  plain- 
ly very  intimately  connedted  ; attention,  and  the 
aifociation  of  ideas. 

I endeavoured  in  a former  chapter  to  fhew,  that 
there  is  a certain  ad  of  the  mind,  (diftinguiffied,, 
both  by  phiiofophers  and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name 
of  attention)  without  which  even  the  objects  of  our 
perceptions  make  no  impreffion  on  the  memory.  It 
is  alfo  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  perman- 
ence of  the  impreffion  which  any  thing  leaves  in 
the  memory,  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  was  originally  given  to  it.  The  obfer- 

* It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on 
attention,  that  it  is  eafier  to  get  by  heart  a compolition,  after 
a very  few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat  it  at  the  end 
of  each  than  after  a hundred  readings  without  fuch  an  ef- 
fort. The  effort  roufes  the  attention  from  that  languid 
ffate  in  which  it  remains,  while  the  mind  is  giving  a paffive 
reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  fact  is  remarked  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  is  explained  by  him  on  the  fame  principle  to  which 
I have  referred  it. 

“ Quae  expedantur  et  attentionem  excitant,  melius^  lice- 
rent  qiiam  quce  prcetervolant.  Itaque  fi  fcriptum  aliqiiod 
vicies  perlegeris,  non  tarn  facile  illud  memoriter  dilces, 
quam  ff  illud  legas  decies,  tentando  interim  illud  recitare, 
et  ubi  dchcit  memoria,  infpiciendo  librum.<‘ 

Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  lib.  ii.  aph.  xxvi» 
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vation  lias  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  isTo  mani- 
feftly  true,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  offer  any  illuf* 
tration  of  it.* 

I have  only  to  obferve  farther,  v/ith  refped;  to  at- 
tention, confidered  in  the  relation  in  which  it  Hands 
to  memory,  vthat  although  it  be  a voluntary  ad:,  it 
requires  experience  to  have  it  always  under  com- 
mand. In  the  cafe  of  objeds  to  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or 
wdiich  are  calculated  to  roufe  the  curiofity,  or  to  af- 
fed  any  of  our  pallions,  the  attention  fixes  itfelf 
upon  them,  as  it  w'ere  fpontaneoufly,  and  without 
any  effort  on  our  part,  of  which  we  are  confcious. 
How  perfedly  do  we  remember,  and  even  retain, 
for  a long  courfe  of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand- 
writings of  our  acquaintances,  although  whenever  I 
took  any  particular  pains  to  fix  them  in  the  mem- 
ory ? On  the  other  hand,  if  an  objed  does  not  in- 
terefi:  fome  principle  of  our  nature,  we  may  exam- 
ine it  again  and  again,  with  a wifh  to  treafure  up 
the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind,  without  our  being 
able  to  command  that  degree  of  attention  which 
may  lead  us  to  recognize  it  the  next  time  we  fee  it* 
A perfon,  for  example,  who  has  not  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  attend  particularly  to  horfes  or  to  cattle,  may 
ftudy  for  a confiderable  time  the  appearance  of  a 
horfe  or  of  a bullock,  without  being  able  a few  days 
afterwards  to  pronounce  on  his  identity ; while  a 
horfe-dealer  or  a grazier  recolleds  many  hundreds 
of  that  clafs  of  animals  with  which  he  is  converfant 
as  perfedly  as  he  does  the  faces  of  his  acquaintances* 
In  order  to  account  for  this,  I would  remark,  that 
although  attention  be  a voluntary  ad,  and  although 
we  are  always  able,  when  we  choofe,  to  make  a mo- 
mentary exertion  of  it ; yet,  unlefs  the  objed  to 
which  it  is  direded  be  really  interefling,  in  fome 
degree,  to  the  curiofity,  the  train  of  our  ideas  goes 
on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our  purpofe.  When 
we  are  employed,  therefore,  in  ftudying  fuch  an 
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objeft,  it  is  not  an  excinfive  and  fteady  attention 
that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are  lofing  light  of  it,  and 
recurring  to  it  every  inftant ; and  the  painful  ef- 
forts of  which  we  are  confcious,  are  not  (as  we  are 
apt  to  fuppofe  them  to  be)  efforts  of  uncommon 
attention,  but  unfuccefsfui  attempts  to  keep  the 
mind  fteady  to  its  objecft,  and  to  exclude  the  extra- 
neous ideas,  which  are  from  time  to  time  foliciting 
its  notice. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they  afford 
an  explanation  of  a fa^  which  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  objecfts  are  eafily  remembered  which 
affe61:  any  of  the  paftions.*  The  paflion  aflifts  the 
memory,  not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate 
connexion  between  them,  but  as  it  prefents,  during 
the  time  it  continues,  a fteady  and  exclulive  objecf 
to  the  attention. 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas  is  fo  ftriking,  that  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  by  feme,  that  the  whole  of  its  phenomena 
might  be  refolved  into  this  principle.  But  this  is 
evidently  not  the  cafe.  The  affociation  of  ideas 
connecls  our  various  thoughts  with  each  other,  fo 
as  to  prefent  them  to  the  mind  in  a certain  order ; 
but  it  prefuppoies  the  exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts 
in  the  mind  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  prefuppofes  a 
faculty  of  retaining  the  knowledge  which  we  ac- 
quire. It  involves  alfo  a power  of  recognizing,  as 
former  objects  of  attention,  the  thoughts  that  from 
time  to  time  occur  to  us ; a power  which  is  not  im- 
plied in  that  law  of  our  nature  which  is  called  the 
affociation  of  ideas.  It  is  pollible,  furely,  that  our 
thoughts  might  have  fucceeded  each  other,  accor- 

* « Si  quas  res  in  vita  videmns  parvas,  ufitatas,  qiiotidian- 
as,  eas  meminiffe  non  foiemus  *,  propterea  quod  nulla  nih 
««  nova  aut  admirabili  re  commovetur  animus.  At  li  quid 
videmus  aut  audiraus  egregie  turpe,  aut  honeftum,  inulita- 
turn,  magnum,  incredibile,  ridiculum,  id  diu  meminiffe 
eonhievimus.” — Herenn,  lib,  3. 
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ding  to  the  fame  laws  as  at  prefent,  without  fuggef- 
ting  to  us  at  all  the  idea  of  the  paft ; and,  in  faS,, 
this  fuppolition  is  realized  to  a certain  degree  in 
the  cafe  of  fome  old  men,  who  retain  pretty  exa& 
ly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are 
fometimes  unable  to  recolle£f  in  what  manner  the 
particulars  which  they  find  connecfed  together  in 
their  thoughts,  at  firll  came  into  the  mind  ; w^he- 
ther  they  occurred  to  them  in  a dream,  or  were 
communicated  to  them  in  converfation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without 
the  affociating  principle,  the  powers  of  retaining 
our  thoughts,  and  of  recognizing  them,  when  they 
occur  to  us,  would  have  been  of  little  ufe  ; for  the 
moil  important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might 
have  remained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  thofe 
occafions  prefented  themfelves  to  which  they  are  im- 
mediately applicable.  In  confequence  of  this  law 
of  our  nature,  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas 
made  to  pafs,  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before 
us,  and  to  offer  themfelves  to  our  choice,  as  fubjefe 
of  meditation,  but  when  an  occafion  occurs  which 
calls  for  the  aid  of  our  pafi:  experience,  the  occafion 
itfelf  recalls  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fub- 
jefl  which  that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  comprehend  an  an- 
alyfis  of  memory  fufficiently  accurate  for  my  prel- 
ent purpofe  : fome  other  remarks,  tending  to  illuf- 
trate  the  fame  fubjecl  more  completely?  will  occur 
in  the  remaining  fe(5lions  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  when 
we  have  proceeded  fo  far  in  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing memory,  as  to  obtain  an  analyfis  of  that  power 
and  to  afcertain  the  relation  in  which  it  Hands  to 
the  other  principles  of  our  conflitution,  we  have 
advanced  as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubje6l  permits.  The  various  theo- 
ries which  have  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  tra- 
ces or  impreffions  in  the  fenforium,  are  obvioufiv 
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too  unphilofophical  to  deferve  a particular  refuta^ 
lion.*  Such,  indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language,, 
'that  we  cannot  fpeak  on  the  fubjecl,  without  em- 
ploying eatprellions  which  fuggeil  one  theory  or  an-^ 
other  5 but  it  is  of  importance  for  us  always  to  re^ 
collecl:,  that  thefe  expreffions  are  entirely  figurative 
and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  to. 
which  they  refer.  It  is  partly  with  a view  to  re- 
mind my  readers  of  this  confideration  that  finding 
it  impoffibie  to  lay  afide  completely  metaphorical 
or  analogical  words,  I have  fludied  to  avoid  fuch 
an  uniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  as  might 
indicate  a preference  to  one  theory  rather  than  an- 
other ; and,  by  doing  fo,  have,  perhaps,  fometimes 
been  led  to  vary  the  metaphor  oftener  and  more 
fuddenly,  than  would  be  proper  in  a compofition 
which  aimed  at  any  degree  of  elegance.  This  cau- 
tion in  the  ufe  of  the  common  language  concerning 
memory,  it  feemed  to  me  the  more  neceffary  to  at- 
tend to,  that  the  general  difpoiition  which  every 
perfon  feels,  at  the  commencement  of  his  philofo- 
phical  purfuits,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  thought 
by  the  laws  of  matter,  is,  in  the  cafe  of  this  partic- 
ular faculty,  encouraged  by  a variety  of  peculiar 
circumftances.  The  analogy  between  committing 
a thing  to  memory  that  we  wifh  to  remember,  and 
enTravine:  on  a tablet  a fact  that  we  wifli  to  record 
is  io  flriking  as  to  prefent  itfelf  even  to  the  vulgar  y 
nor  is  it  perhaps  lefs  natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in 
coniidering  memory  as  a fort  of  repofitory,  in  which 
we  arrange  and  preferve  for  future  ufe  the  mate- 
rials of  our  information.  The  immediate  depend- 
ence, too,  of  this  faculty  on  the  ftate  of  the  body', 
v?Iiich  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other 
facultv.whatever,  (as  appears  from  the  effecls  pro- 
duced on  it  by  old  age,  difeafe,  and  intoxication)  is 
apt  to  ftrike  thofe  v/ho  have  been  much  converfant 

V * See  Note  [S.] 
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With  thefe  Inquiries,  as  beftowirig  fome  plaufibili- 
ty  on  the  theory  which  attempts  to  explain  its  phe- 
nomena on  mechanical  principles. 

I cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expref- 
fing  a wifh,  that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more 
pains  than  they  have  been  at  hitherto,  to  afcertain 
the  various  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  mem« 
cry  by  difeafe  and  old  age.  The  efFe<5ls  are  widely 
diverfified  in  different  cafes.  In  fome  it  would  feem 
that  the  memory  is  impaired,  in  confequence  of  a di- 
minution of  the  power  of  attention  ^ in  others,  that 
the  power  of  recollection  is  difturbed  in  confe- 
quence of  a derangement  of  that  part  off  the  confti- 
tution  on  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  depends. 
The  decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  common  eh* 
feCt  of  age,  feems  to  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe 
caufes.  It  is  probable,  that,  as  we  advance  in  years 
the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened  by  fome  phy- 
fical  change  in  the  conftitution  ; but  it  is  alfo  rea- 
fonable  to  think,  that  it  lofes  its  vigour  partly  from 
the  effect  which  the  decay  of  our  fenfibility,  and 
the  extinction  of  our  paffions,  have,  in  diminifliing 
the  in  ter  eft  which  we  feel  in  the  common  occurren- 
ces of  life.  That  no  derangement  takes  place,  in 
ordinary  cafes,  in  that  part  of  the  conftitution  on 
which  the  affociation  of  ideas  depends,  appears 
from  the  diftinCt  and  circumftantial  fecolleCtion 
which  old  men  retain  of  the  tranfaCtions  of  their 
youth.*  In  fome  difeafes,  this  part  of  the  confli- 

* Swift  fomewliere  expreffes  his  furprize,  that  old  men 
fliould  remember  their  anecdotes  fo  diftincftly,  and  fliould, 
notwithftanding,  have  fo  little  memory  as  to  tell  the  fame 
ftory  twice  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  converfation  : and  a 
fimilar  remark  is  made  by  Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  ElTays  t 
Surtout  les  Vieillards  font  dangereux,  a qui  la  fouvenance 
dcs  chofes  paffes  demeure,  et  ont  perdu  la  fouvenance  de 
^‘leurs  redites.’’r-r*Liv.  i.  chap.  ix.  (Des  Menteurs.) 

Idle  fa<ft  feems  to  be,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in 
the  mind  connefted  as  formerly  by  the  different  allbciatin^ 
principles  *,  but  that  the  power  of  attention  to  new  ideas  and 
new  occurrences  is  impaired. 
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tution  is  evidently  aiteded.  A ftroke  o£  the  paliy 
has  been  known,  (while  it  did  not  deilroy  the  pow- 
er of  fpeech)  to  render  the  patient  incapable  of  re- 
collecling  the  names  of  the  moft  familiar  objeds. 
What  is  dill  more  remarkable,  the  name  of  an  ob- 
jed  has  been  known  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  it  as 
formerly,  although  the  light  of  the  objed  ceafed  to 
fuggeft  the  name. 

In  fo  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  wdiich  old  age 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a neceifary  confequence  of 
a phyftcal  change  in  the  confti tution,  or  a neceifary^ 
confequence  of  a diminution  of  fenlibility  it  is  the 
part  of  a wdfe  mian  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot 
of  his  nature.  But  it  is  unreafonable  to  think,  that 
fomething  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  which  comiTiOnly  refult 
from  it.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  have  weak  memories,  are  fometimes  able  to^ 
remedy  this  defed,by  a greater  attention  to  arrange- 
ment in  their  tranfadions  and  to  claftification  amon^ 

O 


their  ideas,  than  is  neceifary  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, might  it  not  be  poffible,  in  the  fame  way,  to 
ward  off,  at  leaft  to  a certain  degree  the  encroach- 
ments which  time  m?tkes  on  this  faculty  ? The  few 
old  men  who  continue  in  the  adive  fcenes  of  life  to 
the  iaft  moment,  it  has  ceen  often  remarked,  com- 
plain, in  general,  much  lefs  of  a want  of  recolled- 
ion,  than  their  cotemporaries.  This  is  undoubted- 
ly owing  partly  to  the  effed  which  the  purfuits  of 
bulineis  muft  neceifirily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the 
power  of  attention.  But  it  is  probably  owdng  alfo 
to  new  habits  of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gra- 
dually and  infenfibly  forms,  from  the  experience 
of  its  growing  infirmities.  The  apparent  revival  of 
memory  in  old  men,  after  a temporary  decline, 
(which  is  a cafe  that  happens  not  unfrequently) 
feems  to  favour  this  fuppofltion. 

One  old  man,  I have,  myfelf,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  kaowq  wdio  after  a long,  an  adive,  and  an 
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Iionourable  life,  having  begun  to  feel  fome  of  the 
ufual  effects  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to 
find  refources  in  his  own  fagacity,  againft  moft  of 
the  inconveniencies  with  which  they  are  commonly 
attended ; and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  de>*> 
dine  with  the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  obferver, 
and  employing  his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progrefSj, 
has  converted  even  the  infirniities  of  a^e  into  a 
fource  of  phiiofophical  amufement. 


SECTION  IL 

Of  ihe  Varieties  of  Me?nory  in  Different  Indivi duals 

IT  is  generally  fuppofed,  that,  of  all  our  fa- 
culties  memory  is  that  which  nature  has  bellowed 
in  the  moft  unequal  degrees  on  different  individu*. 
als ; and  it  is  far  from  being  impoilible  that  this 
opinion  may  be  v/elbfounded.  If,  hov/ever,  we 
confider,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has 
not  memory  fufhcient  to  learn  the  ufe  of  language 
and  to  learn  to  recognize,  at  the  firft  glance,  the 
appearances  of  an  infinite  number  of  familiar  ob- 
jeds  ; befides  acquiring  fuch  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs,  as  is  neceftary  for  direding  his  conducf 
in  life  ; we  fhall  be  fatisfied  that  the  original  dif- 
parities  among  men,  in  this  refped,  are,  by  no 
' means  fo  immenfe  as  they  feem  to  be  at  firft  view ; 
and  that  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to  different  habits 
of  attention,  and  to  a difference  of  feledioii  among 
the  various  objeds  and  events  prefented  to  their  cu- 
riofity. 

As  the  great  purpofe  to  which  this  faculty  is  fub- 
lervient,  is  to  enable  us  to  colled  and  to  retain^ 
for  the  future  resculation  of  our  condud,  the  re- 
fuits  of  our  paft  experience  j it  is  evident  that  the 
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degree  of  perfedion  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe  of 
different  perfons,  muft  vary ; firft,  with  the  facili- 
ty of  making  the  original  acquifition  ; fecondly, 
with  the  permanence  of  the  acquifition  : and  third- 
ly, with  the  quicknefs  or  readinefs  with  which  the 
individual  is  able,  on  particular  occafions,  to  apply 
it  to  ufe.  The  qualities,  therefore,  of  a good  mem- 
ory are,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  fufceptible ; fecondly 
to  be  retentive  ; and  thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  uni- 
ted in  the  fame  perfon.  We  often,  indeed,  meet 
with  a memory  which  is  at  once  fufceptible  and 
ready  ; but  I doubt  much,  if  fuch  memories  be 
commonly  very  retentive : for,  fufceptibility  and 
readinefs  are  both  conneded  with  a facility  of  affo- 
ciadng  ideas,  according  to  their  more  obvious  re- 
lations ; whereas  retentivenefs  or  tenacioufnefs  of 
memory,  depends  principally  on  what  is  feldom  uni- 
ted with  this  facility,  a difpofition  to  fyftem  and  to 
philofophical  arrangement.  Thefe  obfervations  it 
wall  be  neceffary  to  illuftrate  more  particularly, 

I have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a different 
fubjed,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little 
accuftonaed  to  relied  and  to  generaiife^  affociate 
their  ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more  obvious 
relations  ; thofe,  for  example,  of  refemblance  and 
of  analogy ; and  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual 
relations  arifing  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place : 
whereas  in  the  mind  of  the  philofopher,  ideas  are 
commonly  affociated  according  to  thofe  relations 
wliich  are  brought  to  light  in  confequence  of  parti- 
cular efforts  of  attention  ; fuch  as  the  relations  of 
caufe  and  effed,  or  of  premifes  and  concluflon. 
This  difference  in  the  modes  of  affociation  of  thefe 
two  ciaffes  of  men,  is  the  foundation  of,  fome  very 
ilriking  diverfities  betVTen  them  in  refped  of  in- 
telledual  charader. 

In  the  firft  place  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  relations  which  conned  ideas  together  in  tlie 
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mind  of  the  philofopher,  it  muft  necelTarily  happeii, 
Jthat  when  he  has  occaiion  to  apply  to  ufe  his  acquir- 
ed knowledge,  time  and  reflexion  will  be  requiflte 
to  enable  him  to  recollecl  it.  In  the  cafe  of  thofe 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  accuitomed 
to  fcientific  purfuits ; as  their  ideas  ai’e  connected 
together  according  to  the  mofl:  obvious  relations ; 
when  any  one  idea  of  a clafs  is  prefented  to  the 
mind,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  others^ 
which  fdcceed  each  other  fpontaneouily  according 
to  the  laws  of  aflbciation.  In  managing,  therefore 
til e little  details  of  fome  fubaitern  employment,  in 
which  all  that  is  required,  is  a knowledge  of  forms 
and  a difpofition  to  obferve  them,  the  want  of  a 
fyflematical  genius  is  an  important  advantage  ; be- 
caufe  this  Vv^ant  renders  the  mind  peculiarly  fufcep- 
tible  of  habits  and  allows  the  train  of  its  ideas  to 
accommodate  itfelf  perfectly  to  the  daily  and  hourly 
ocDurrences  of  its  fituation.  But  if,  in  this  refpe6t, 
men  of  no  general  principles  have  an  advantage 
over  the  philofopher,  they  fall  greatly  below  him 
in  another  point  of  view ; inafmuch  as  all  the  in- 
formation, which  they  poffefs,  muff  neceffarily  be 
limited  by  their  own  proper  experience  ; whereas 
the  philofopher,  who  is  accuftomed  to  refer  every 
thing  to  general  principles,  is  not  only  enabled  by 
means  of  thefe,  to  arrange  the  fa<fls  which  experi- 
ence has  taught  him,  but  by  reafoning  from  his 
principles  fynthetically,  has  it  often  in  his  power  to 
determine  fads  a priori^  which  he  has  ^ opportun- 
ity of  afcertaining  by  obfervation. 

It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles, 
that  the  intelledual  defeds  of  the  philofopher,  are 
of  a much  more  corrigible  nature,  than  thofe  of  the 
mere  man  of  detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by 
accident  into  a fcene  of  bufinefs,  more  time  will  per- 
haps be  neceflary  to  qualify  liim  for  it,  than  would 
be  requifite  for  the  generality  of  mankind ; but 
time  and  experience  will  infallibly,  fooner  or  later^v 
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familiarize  his  mind  completely  with  his  fituation» 
A capacity  for  fyftem  and  for  philofophical  arrange- 
ment, unlefs  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated  in  early 
life,  is  an  acquiiition  which  can  fcarcely  ever  be 
made  afterwards ; and  therefore  the  defers  which 
i already  mentioned,  as  connected  with  early  and 
conftant  habits  of  bulinefs,  adopted  from  imitation 
and  undiredied by  theory  ; may,  when  once  thefe  ha- 
bits are  confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  be  incurable, 

I am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a theoret- 
ical view  of  the  fubjecfi:,  and  from  my  own  cbfer- 
vations  a-S  far  as  they  have  reached,  that  if  we  wifh 
to  fix  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge  very  perman- 
ently in  the  memory,  the  mod  effedtual  way  of  do- 
ing it,  is  to  refer  them  to  general  principles.  Ideas 
which  are  conneided  together  merely  by  cafual  rela- 
tions, prefent  themfelves  with  readinefs  to  the  mind 
fo  long  as  we  are  forced  by  the  habits  of  our  fitua- 
tion  to  apply  them  daily  to  ufe  ; but  when  a change 
of  circumftances  leads  us  to  vary  the  obje<fi;s  of  oup 
attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gradually  to  efcape 
from  the  recolledlion : and  if  it  fhould  happen  that 
they  efcape  from  it  altogether,  the  only  method  of  re- 
covering them,  is  by  renewing  thofe flu  dies  by  which 
they  were  at  firfl  acquired.  The  cafe  is  very  different 
with  a man  whofe  ideas,  prefented  to  him  at  firfl  by 
accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofophically  ar- 
ranged and  referred  to  general  principles.  When 
he  wifiies  to  recolledl  them,  fome  time  and  reflexion 
will,  frequently,  be  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  do 
fo  ; but  the  information  which  he  has  once  com- 
pletely acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to  be  an  ac- 
quifition  for  life  ; or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of 
it  fliould  be  lofl,  it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning- 

Something  very  fimilar  to  this  happens  in  the 
fludy  of  languages.  A perfon  who  acquires  a fore- 
ign language  merely  by  the  ear,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  commonly  fpeaks  it,' 
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while  he  remains  in  the  country  where  it  is  fpokeUg 
v/itii  more  readinefs  and  fluency,  than  one  who  has 
fludied  it  grammatically  ; but  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
years  abfence,  he  finds  himfelf  almoft  as  ignorant  of 
it  as  before  he  acquired  it.  A language,  of  which 
we  once  underhand  the  principles  thoroughly,  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  lofe  by  difufe. 

A philofophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas,  is  at- 
tended with  another  very  important  advantage.  In 
a^  mind  where  the  prevailing  principles  of  affocia- 
t4on  are  founded  on  cafual  relations  among  the  va- 
rious objeffs  of  its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  muft 
iiecelTarily  fucceed  each  other  in  a very  irregular 
and  diforderly  manner  ; and  the  occafions  on  which 
they  prefeat  themfelves,  will  be  determined  merely 
by  accident.  They  will  often  occur,  when  they 
cannot  be  employed  to  any  purpofe  ; and  will  re- 
main concealed  from  our  view,  when  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  might  be  ufeful.  They  cannot  there- 
fore be  coniidered  as  under  our  own  proper  com- 
mand. But  in  the  cafe  of  a philofopher,  how  flow 
foever  he  may  be  in  the  recolleftion  of  his  ideas,  he 
knows  always  where  he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as 
to  bring  them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  objeff. 
When  he  wifhcs  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  pafl  experi- 
ence, or  of  his  former  conclufions,  the  occafion,  it- 
feif,  fummons  up  every  thought  in  his  mind  which 
the  occafion  requires.  Or  if  he  is  called  upon  to 
exert  his  powers  of  invention,  and  of  difcovery,  the 
materials  of  both  are  always  at  hand,  and  are  pre- 
iented  to  his  view  with  fuch  a degree  of  connexion 
and  arrangement,  as  may  enable  him  to  trace,  with 
^eafe,  their  various  relations.  How  much,  inven- 
tion depends  upon  a patient  and  attentive  examin- 
ation of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  difcover  the  lefs  ob- 
vious relations  which  fubfifl  among  them,  I had  oc- 
cafion to  fhow,  at  fome  length,  in  a former  chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are 
lufiident  to  iiluftrate  the  advantages  which  the  phi- 
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lofopher  derives,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  from' 
that  fort  of  fyftematicai  memory  which  his  habits  of 
arrangement  give  him.  It  may  however  doubt* 
ed,  whether  fuch  habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a. 
talent  for  agreeable  converfation  ; at  leaft,  for  that 
lively,  varied,  and  unftudied  converfation,'  which 
forms  the  principal  charm  of  a promifcuous  fociety. 
The  converfation  which  pleafes  generally,  mull  u- 
nite  the  recommendations  of  quicknefs,  of  eafe,  and 
of  of  variety  : and  in  all  thefe  three  refpeds,  that 
of  the  philofopher  is  apt  to  be  defident.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  quicknefs,  becaufe  his  ideas"  are  conneded 
by  relations  which  occur  only  to  an  attentive  and 
colleded  mind.  It  is  deficient  in  eafe,  becaufe  thefe 
relations  are  not  the  cafual  and  obvious  ones,  by 
which  ideas  are  affociated  in  ordinary  memories  ; 
but  the  flow  difcoveries  of  patient,  and  often  pain-» 
ful,  exertion.  As  the  ideas,  too,  which  he  affo- 
ciates  together,  are  commonly  of  the  lame  clafs,  or 
It  ieafl  are  referred  to  the  fame  general  principles, 
he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  by  indulging 
himTelf  in  long  and  fyftematical  difcourfes  ; while 
another,  poifefled  of  the  moft  inferior  accomplifh- 
ments,  by  laying  his  mind  completely  open  to  im- 
preffions  from  without,  and  by  accommodating  con- 
tinually the  courfe  of  his  owti  ideas,  not  only  to  the 
ideas  which  are  ftarted  by  his  companions,  but  to 
every  trifling  and  unexpeded  accident  that  may  oc- 
cur to  give  them  a new  diredion,  is  the  life  and 
foul  of  every  fociety  into  wiiich  he  enters.  Even 
the  anecdotes  which  the  philofopher  has  cdfleded, 
however  agreeable  they  may  be  in  tlienifelves^  are 
feldom  introduced  by  him  into  converfation,  with 
that  unftudied  but  happy  propriety,  which  we  ad- 
mire in  men  of  the  world,  whofe  fads  are  not  re- 
ferred to  general  principles,  but  are  fuggefted  to 
their  recolledion  by  the  familiar  topics  and  occur- 
rences of  ordinary  life.  Nor  is  it  the  imputation 
of  tedioufnefs  merely,  to  which  the  fyftematical 
thinker  muft  fubmit  from  common  obfervers.  It 
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is  but  rarel/  pollible  to  explain  completely,  in  a 
promifcuous  fociety,  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
rnoft  Ample  theory  and  as  nothing  appears  weaker 
or  more  abfurd  than  a theory  which  is  partially 
ilated,  it  frequently  happens,  that  men  of  ingenui- 
ty, by  attempting  it,  fink,  in  the  Vulgar  apprehen- 
fion,  below  the  level  of  ordinary  underftandings. 
Theoriarum  vires”  (fays  Lord  Bacon)  « in  apta  et 
fe  rnutuo  fuftinente  partium  harmonia,  et  quadam 
in  orbem  demonftratione  confiftunt,  ideoque  per 
“ partes  traditae  infirm^  funt.” 

Before  leaving  the  fubjed  of  cafual  memory,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  how  much  fo- 
ever  it  may  difqualify  for  fyftematical  fpeculation, 
there  is  a fpecies  of  loofe  and  rambling  compofition 
to  which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable.  With  fuch 
performances,  it  is  often  pleafant  to  unbend  the 
mind  in  folitude,  when  We  are  more  in  the  humour 
for  converfation,  than  for  conneded  thinking.  Mon- 
taigne is  unqueftionably  at  the  head  of  this  clafs  o£ 
authors.  “ What,  indeed,  are  his  Eflays,”  {to 
adopt  his  account  of  them)  but  grotefque  pieces 
ot  patch-work,  put  together  without  any  certain 
figure  ^ or  any  order,  connexion,  or  proportion, 
but  what  is  accidental 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  confequence  of 
the  predominance  in  the  mind  of  this  fpecies  of 
memory  above  every  other,  he  is  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge his  total  want  of  that  command  over  his 
ideas,  which  can  only  be  founded  on  habits  of  fyf- 
tematical  arrangement.  As  the  paflage  is  extreme-^ 
ly  charaderiftical  of  the  author,  and  affords  a ftri- 
king  confirmation  of  fome  of  the  preceding  obfer- 
vations,  I Qiall  give  it  in  his  own  words.  Je  ne 
me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  pofTefiion  et  difpofitiqn ; 
le  hazard  y a plus  de  droit  que  moy : f ocCafioia 
la  compagnie,  le  bran  le  meme  de  ma  volx  tire 
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plus  de  mon  efprit,  que  je  n’y  trouve  lors  que  je 
fonde  et  employe  a part  moy,  Ceci  m^advient 
auffi,  que  je  nc  me  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherche  ; 
et  me  trouve  plus  par  recontre,  que  par  Tinquifi- 
tion  de  mon  judgment.”* 

The  differences  which  I have  now  pointed  out 
between  philofophicai  and  cafual  memory,  confii- 
tute  the  moil;  remarkable  of  ail  the  varieties  which 
the  minds  of  different  individuals,  confidered  in  re- 
fpe6f  of  this  faculty,  prefent  to  our  obfervation. 
But  there  are  other  varieties,  of  a lefs  flriking  na- 
ture, the  confideration  of  which  may  alfo  fuggeft 
fome  ufeful  reflexions. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  fre*» 
quently  affociated,  in  confequence  of  the  aflocia- 
tions  which  take  place  among  their  arbitrary  figns. 
Indeed,  in  the  cafe  of  all  our  general  fpecuiations, 
it  is  difficult  to  fee  in  what  other  way  our  thoughts 
can  be  affociated ; for,  I before  endeavoured  to 
llaew,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  figns  of  one  kind  or 
another^  it  would  be  impoffible  for|us  to  make  claf- 
fes  or  genera,  objecfs  of  our  attention. 

All  the  figns  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expreffeci 
are  addreffed  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear  ; and 
the  impreffioiis  made  on  thefe  organs,  at  the  time 
when  we  firft  receive  an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us 
a firmer  hold  of  it.  Vifible  objecfs  (as  I obferved 
in  the  chapter  on  conception)  are  remembered 
more  ealily  than  thofe  of  any  of  our  other  fenfes  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  more 
aided  in  their  recolleffion  by  the  impreffions  made 
on  the  eye,  than  by  thofe  made  on  the  ear.  Every 
perfon  muff  have  remarked,  in  ftudying  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  how  much  his  recolleffion  of 
the  theorems  was  aided,  by  the  diagrams  which 
are  conneffed  with  them  : and  I have  little  doubt, 

* Liv.  i.  chap.  10.  (Du  parler  prompt  ou  tardif.) 
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that  the  difficulty  which  ftudents  commonly  find 
to  remember  the  propofitions  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Euclid,  arifes  chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes 
to  which  they  relate,  are  reprefented  by  flraight 
lines,  which  do  not  make  fo  ftrong  an  impreilion  on 
the  memory,  as  the  figures  which  iliuftrate  the 
propofitions  in  the  other  five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objeffs  of  fight  natur- 
ally have  over  thofe  of  hearing,  in  the  diftindtnefs 
and  the  permanence  of  the  impreffions  which  they 
make  on  the  memory,  continues,  and  even  increaf- 
es,  through  life,  in  the  cafe  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ; 
becaufe  their  minds,  being  but  little  addicted  to  geiu 
eral  and  abfiraff  difquifition,  are  habitually  occupi- 
ed, either  with  the  immediate  perception  of  fuch 
objects,  or  with  fpeculations  in  which  the  concep- 
tion of  them  is  more  or  lefs  involved  ; wffiich  fpec- 
ulations,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  individual  things 
and  individual  events,  may  be  carried  on  with  little 
or  no  affiftance  from  language. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  the  philofopher,  whofe 
habits  of  abftra6fion  and  generalifation  lay  him  con?- 
tinually  under  a neceffity  of  employing  words  as  an 
inftrument  of  thought.  Such  habits  co-operating 
with  that  inattention,  which  he  is  apt  to  contrad: 
to  things  external,  muff  have  an  obvious  tendency 
to  weaken  the  original  powers  of  recollecfion  and 
conception  v/ith  refpecl  to  vifible  objeffs ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  ftrengthen  the  power  of  ^ retain- 
ing propofitions  and  reafonings  expreffed  in  lan- 
guage. The  common  fyftem  of  education,  too,  by 
exercifing  the  memory  fo  much  in  the  acquifition 
of  grammar  rules,  and  of  paffages  from  the  ancient 
authors,  contributes,  greatly,  in  the  cafe  of  men  of 
letters,  to  cultivate  a capacity  for  retaining  words. 

It  is  furprifing,  of  what  a degree  of  culture,  our 
power  of  retaining  a fucceffion,  even  of  infignificant 
founds,  is  fufceptible.  Infiances  fometimes  occur, 
of  men  who  are  eafily  able  to  commit  to  memory,  a 
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long  poeiUj  Compofed  in  a language  of  which  they 
are  wholly  ignorant;  and  I have,  myfelf,  known 
more  than  one  inftanee,  of  an  individual,  who,  af- 
ter having  forgotten  completely  the  claflical  ftudies 
of  his  childhood,  was  yet  able  to  repeat,  with  flu- 
ency, long  paflages  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  without 
anne^ting  an  idea  to  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

This  • fufceptibility  of  memory  with  refped  to 
words,  is  polTefied  by  all  men  in  a very  remarkable 
degree  in  their  early  years,  and  is  indeed,  necefla- 
ry  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  ufe  of  language 
but  unlefs  it  be  carefully  cultivated  afterwards  by 
conftant  exercife,  it  gradually  decays  as  we  advance 
to  maturity.  The  plan  of  education  which  is  fok 
lowed  in  this  country,  however  imperfeft  in  many: 
refpedis,  -falls  in  happily  with  this  arrangement  of 
nature,  and  flores  the  mind  richly,  even  in  infancy, 
with  intellectual  treafures,. which  are  to  remain  wnth- 
it  through  life.  The  rules  of  grammar,  which  comv 
prehend  lyftems  more  or  lefs  perfect,  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  dead  languages,  take  a permanent  hold 
of  the  memory,  when  the  underftanding  is  yet  una- 
ble to  cornprehend  their  import;  and  the  claflical 
remains  of  antiquity,  v/hich,  at  the  time  we  acquire 
them,  do  little  more  than  furnifli  a gratification  to 
the  ear,  fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  the 
moft  refined  enjoym>ent ; and,  as  our  various  pow- 
ers gradually  unfold  themfelves,  are  poured  forth, 
without  effort,  from  the  memory,  to  delight  the 
imagination,  and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  a great  variety  of  other  articles  of 
ufeful  knowdedge,  particularly  with  refped  to  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  details  might  be  com- 
municated with  advantage  to  children,  in  the  form 
of  memorial  lines.  It  is  only  in  childhood,  that 
fuch  details  can  be  learned  with  facility  ; and  if 
they  were  once  acquired,  and  rendered  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  mind,  our  riper  years  would  be 
fpared  much  of  that  painful  and  unintcrefting  la- 
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hour,  which  is  perpetually  diftrading  our  intellec- 
tual powers,  from  thofe  more  important  exertions 
for  which  in  their  mature  ftate,  they  feem  to  be 
deftined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  philofophical  purfuits  to  exer» 
cife  the  thoughts  about  words,  can  fcarcely  fail  to 
have  fome  effect  in  weakening  the  powers  of  re- 
colle6lion  and  conception  with  refpe6l  to  fenfible 
obje<d:s ; and,  in  facft,  I believe  it  will  be  found  that 
whatever  advantage  the  philofopher  may  poflefs 
over  men  of  little  education,  in  hating  general 
propohtions  and  general  reafonings,  he  is  commonly 
inferior  to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs  and  accu- 
racy, when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  object  which- 
he  has  feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witneffed ; 
fuppoling  the  curiohty  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  be 
interefted  in  an  equal  degree.  I acknowledge,  in-~ 
deed,  that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men  un-- 
accuftomed  to  reflexion  are  able  to  give  to  the  ob- 
jefls  of  their  perceptions,  is,  in  part,  the  caufe  of 
the  livelinefs  and  corre(51:nefs  of  their  conceptions." 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intelleftual  habits  of' 
cultivated  and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  anoth- 
er variety  of  memory  which  feema  to  have  fome 
connexion.  In  recognizing  vifible  objefls,  the  mem- 
ory of  one  man  proceeds  on  the  general  appearance,' 
that  of  another  attaches  itfeif  to  fome  minute  and 
diftinguifhing  marks.  A peafant  knows  the  various ' 
kinds  of  trees  from  their  general  habits  ; a botanifl,' 
from  thofe  charadleriftical  circumftances  on  which  ’ 
his  claffification  proceeds.  The  laft  kind  of  memo- 
ry is,  I think,  moft  common  among  literary  men," 
and  arifes  from  their  habit  of  recollefting  by  means - 
of  words.  It  is  evidently  much  eafier  to  exprefs  by' 
a defcription,  a number  of  botanical  marks,  than 
the  general  habit  of  a tree  ; and  the  fame  remark' 
is  applicable  to  other  cafes  of  a fimilar  nature.  But. 
to  whatever  caufe  we  aferibe  it,  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  of  the  that  many  individuals^  are  to  be 
found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who  al- 
though they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appear- 
ances of  objects,  are  yet  able  to  retain,  v/ith  cor- 
fednefs,  an  immenfe  number  of  technical  difcrimi- 
nations. 

Eachof  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  peculiar 
advantages  and  inconveniences,  which  the  dread  of 
being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  my  readers. 


SECTION  in. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  Metnory, — - — Analyfs  of  the 
Principles  on  which  the  Culture  of  tnetnory  depends. 

THE  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  fiif- 
ceptible  by  culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in 
the  cafe  of  memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of 
our  faculties.  The  fa6i:  has  been  often  taken  notice 
of  in  general  terms  ; but  I am  doubtful  if  the  par- 
ticular mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this  part 
of  our  conftitiition,  has  been  yet  examined  by  philo- 
fophers,  with  the  attention  which  it  deferves. 

Of  one  fort  of  culture,  inded,  of  which  memory 
is  fufceptible  in  a very  ffriking  degree,  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  ; I mean  the  improvement  which 
,the  original  faculty  acquires  by  mere  exercife  ; or 
in  other  words,  the  tendency  vchich  practice  has  to 
increafc  our  natural  facility  of  affociation.  This 
effedf  of  praTice  upon  the  memory,  feems  to  be  an 
ultimate  law  of  our  nature,  or  rather  to  be  a par- 
ticular inftance  of  that  oreneral  law,  that  all  our 
powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  may- be  itrength- 
ened,  by  applying  them  to  their  proper  purpofes. 

Belides,  however,  the  improvement  which  mem- 
ory admits  of,  in  confequence  of  the  eifecfs  of  exer- 
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cife  on  the  original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided 
in  its  operations,  by  thofe  expedients  which  reafon 
and  experience  fuggeft  for  employing  it  to  the  beft 
advantage.  Thefe  expedients  furnilh  a curious  fub- 
iefl  of  phiiofophical  examination  : perhaps,  too,  the 
inquiry  may  not  be  altogether  without  ufe  ; for  al- 
though our  principal  refources  for  affifting  the  mem« 
cry  be  fuggefted  by  nature,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to 
think,  that  in  this,  as  in  fimilar  cafes,  by  following 
out  fyiliematically  the  hints  w'hich  fhe  faggehs  to 
us,  a iurther  preparation  may  be  made  for  our  in- 
telleftual  improvement. 

Every  perfon  mull  have  remarked,  in  entering 
upon  any  newfpecies  of  ftudy,  the  difficulty  of  trea- 
furing  up  in  the  memory  its  elementary  principles  ; 
and  the  growing  facility  which  he  acquires  in  this 
refpect,  as  his  knowledge  becomes  more  exteniive. 
By  analyfing  the  different  caufes  which  concur  in 
producing  this  facility,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to 
fome  conciuhons  which  may  admit  of  a praclical  ap-‘ 
plication, 

1 . In  every  fcience,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  pe- 
culiarly converfant,  are  connected  together  by  fome 
particular  affociating  principle  ; in  one  fcience,  for 
example,  by  alTociations  founded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  effefl  ; in  another,  by  affociations  found- 
ed on  theneceffary  relations  of  mathematical  truths  ; 
in  a third,  on  alfociations  founded  on  contiguity  in 
place  or  time.  Hence  one  caufe  of  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  memory  with  refpe<fl  to  the  familiar 
objecls  of  our  knowledge  ; for  whatever  be  the  pre- 
vailing affociating  principle  among  the  ideas  about 
which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  muft  neceffari- 
ly  acquire  additional  ftrength  from  our  favourite 
fcudv. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a fcience  becomes,  more  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  acquire  a greater  command  of  at- 
tention with  refped  to  the  objefls  about  which  it 
is  converfant  ^ for  the  information  which  we  already 
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poiTefs,  gives  us  inter  eft  in  every  new  truth,  and 
every  new  fa^  which  have  any  relation  to  it.  In 
moft  cafes,  our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  traced 
to  a want  of  curiclity  ; and  therefore  fuch  habits 
are  to  be  corre<fted,  not  by  endeavouring  to  force 
the  attention  in  particular  inftances,  but  by  gradual- 
ly learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we  wilh  to  re- 
member, in  an  interefting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  pur- 
fuit,  we  are  unable  to  make  a proper  difcrimdnation 
ill  point  of  utility  and  importance,  among  the  ideas 
which  are  prefen  ted  to  us  ; and  by  attempting  to 
grafp  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making  thofe  mod- 
erate acquiiitions  which  are  fuited  to  the  limited 
powers  of  the  human  mind.  As  our  inform.ation 
extends,  our  fele(ftion  becomes  more  judicious  and 
more  confined  ; and  our  knowledge  of  ufeful  and 
conneffed  truths  advances  rapidly,  from  our  ceafing’ 
to  diftra<ft  the  attention  with  fuch  as  are  detached 
and  infiffnificant. 

O 

4.  Every  objecf  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a 
variety  of  others  ; and  may  be  prefented  to  the 
thoughts,  fometimes  by  one  principle  of  affociation, 
and  iometimes  by  another.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  relations  a- 
mong  our  ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  refult  of 
growing  information,  and  in  particular,  of  habits 
of  philofophical  ftudy,)  the  greater  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  occaiions  on  which  they  will  recur  to  the  re- 
collecftion,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  root  which 
each  idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in  the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  fa- 
cility of  retaining  a new  fa<ft,  or  a new  idea,  vill 
depend  on  the  number  of  relations  which  it  bears 
\ the,  former  objecfts  of  our  knowledge  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  every  fuch  acquifition,  fofar  from 
loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a firmer  hold  of  all 
that  part  of  our  previous  information,  with  which 
it  is  in  any  degree  connected. 
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It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  opl 
portunity  of  obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not 
immediately  connefted  with  our  prefent  fubjeft, 
that  the  acceffion  made  to  the  ftock  oF  our  knowl- 
edge,  by  the  new  fadls  and  ideas  which  we  acquire, 
i^  not  to  be  eftimated  merely  by  the  number  of 
thefe  fads  and  ideas  confidered  individually  ; ' but 
by  the  number  of  relations  which  they  bear  to  one 
another,  and  to  all  the  different  pmiculirs  which 
were  previoufly  in  the  mind  ; for^  ^Vnew  knowl- 
‘‘  edge,"^  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  well  remarked,*) 
does  not  confift  fo  much  in  our  having  accefs  to 
a new  object,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others  al- 
ready  known,  obferving  its  relations  to  them,  of 
difcerning  what  it  has  in  common  with  them,  and 
wherein  their  difparity  confifts  : and  therefore, 
our  knowledge  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  fum  of 
what  all  its  objeds  leparately  could  afford  j andl 
when  a new  objeft  comes  within  our  reach,  the 
addition  to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the 
more  we  already  know  j fo  that  it  incre^s,  riot 
as  the  new  objeds  increafe,  but  in  a much  higher 
proportion/^ 

5.  In  the  laft  place,  the  natural  powers  of  memory 
are,  in  the  cafe  of  the  philofopher,  greatly  aided  by 
his  peculiar  habits  of  claffification  and  arrangement* 
As  this  is  by  far  the  moft  important  'improvement 
of  which  memory  is  fofcepfible,  I fhalf  confider  it 
more^  particularly  than  any  of  the  others  I kaye 
mentioned.  . 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from 
a proper  claffification  of  our  ideas  may  be  bell  con- 
caved by  attending  to  its  effeds  in  enabling'us  to 
condud,^  with  eafe,  the  common  bufinefs  of  life* 
In  what  inextricable  confufiori  would  the  la\vyer  or 
the  merchant  be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were' 
to^depofit,  in  the  cabinet,  promifcuoufly,  the  vari- 

""  >See  the  Concluhon  of  hb  View  of  Newt ohs  BifcoYenOs. 
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ous  written  documents  which  daily  and  hourly 
pafs  through  his  hands  ? Nor  could  this  confuiion 
be  prevented  by  the  natural  powers  of  memory, 
however  vigorous  they  might  happen  to  be.  By  a 
proper  diftribution  of  thefe  documents,  and  a judi- 
cious  reference  of  them  to  a few  general  titles,  a 
very  ordinary  memory  is  enabled  to  accomplilh. 
more,  than  the  moft  retentive,  unaflifted  by  method. 
We  know,  with  certainty,  where  to  find  any  arti- 
cle we  may  have  occafion  for,  if  it  be  in  our  poflTef- 
fion  ; and  the  fearch  is  confined  within  reafonable 
limits,  infiead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  ran- 
dom amidfi;  a chaos  of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  inftance  ftill  more  im.mediately 
applicable  to  our  purpofe  : fuppofe  that  a man  of 
letters  were  to  record,  in  a common-place  book, 
without  any  method,  all  the  various  ideas  and  facls 
which  occurred  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  iludies  ; 
what  difficulties  would  he  perpetually  experience 
in  applying  his  acquifitions  to  ufe  ? and  how  com- 
pletely and  eafily  might  thefe  difficulties  be  obvia- 
ted, by  refering  the  particulars  of  his  information 
to  certain  general  heads  ? It  is  obvious,  too,  that, 
by  doing  fo  he  would  not  only  have  his  knowledge 
much  more  completely  under  his  command,  but  as 
the  particulars  clafied  together  would  all  have  fome 
connexion,  more  or  lefs,  with  each  other,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  trace,  with  advantage,  thofe  mutual 
relations  among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  objecf  of 
philofophy  to  afcertain. 

A common-place  book,  condu^led  without  any 
method,  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  memory  of  a man 
whole  inquiries  are  not  directed  by  philofophy.  And 
the  advantages  of  order  in  treafuring  up  our  ideas  in 
the  mind,  are  perfeftly  analogous  to  its  effects  when 
they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowl- 
edge diftinctly  and  permanently,  it  is  necefiary  that  1 
we  ftiould  frequently  recai  it  to  our  recoliedtion . But  i 
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iow  can  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrange-^ 
merit?  Or,  fuppofing  that  it  were  poffible,  how 
much  time  and  labour  would  be  neceffary  for 
bringing  under  our  review  the  various  particulars 
of  which  our  information  is  compofed  ? In  propor- 
tion as  it  is  properly  fyftematized,  this  time  and  la* 
hour  are  abridged.  The  mind  dwells  habitually, 
not  on  detached  fa^Is,  but  on  a comparatively  fmall 
number  of  general  principles ; and,  by  means  of 
thefe,  it  can  fummon  up,  as  occalions  may  require, 
an  infinite  number  of  particulars  affociated  with 
them  ; each  of  which  confidered  as  a folitary  truth, 
would  have  been  as  burdenfome  to  the  memory, 
as  the  general  principle  with  which  it  is  conneded. 

I would  not  wiih  it  to  be  underftood  from  thefe 
©bfervations,  that  philofophy  confihs  in  claffification 
alone  ; and  that  its  only  ufe  is  to  affift  the  memory. 
I have  often,  indeed,  heard  this  afferted  in  general 
terms  ; but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  al- 
though this  be  one  of  its  moft  important  ufes,  yet 
fomething  more  is  neceffary  to  complete  the  defi- 
nition of  it.  Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  it  would  fol- 
low that  all  claffification s are  equally  pliilofophical, 
provided  they  are  equally  conprehenfive.  The 
very  great  importance  of  this  fubject  will,  I hope, 
be  a fufficient  apology  for  me,  in  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  corred:  fome  miftaken  opinions  which 
have  been  formed  concerning  it. 


SECTION  IW 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeB, -^Aid  which  the 

Meinorj  deri^oes  from  Philofophical  Arrangetnent^ 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  ufe  of 
the  faculty  of  memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure 
up,  fur  the  future  regulation  of  our  conduft,  the 
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refults  of  our  paft  experience,  and  of  our  paft  re- 
flexions. But  in  every  cafe  in  which  we  judge  of 
the  future  from  the  paft,  we  muft  proceed  on  the 
belief,  that  there  is,  in  the  courfe  of  events,  a cer- 
tain degree,  at  leaft,  of  uniformity.  And,  accor- 
dingly, this  belief  is  not  juftified  by  experience,  but 
(as  Dr.  Reid  has  fliewn,  in  a very  fatisfa<ftory  man- 
ner)  it  forms  a part  of  the  original  conftitution  of 
the  human  mind.  In  the  general  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  this  uniformity  is  found  to  be  com- 
plete ; infomuch  that,  in  the  fame  combinations  of. 
circumftances,  we  expert,  with  the  moft  perfe<fl:  af- 
furance,  that  the  fame  refults  will  take  place.  In 
the  moral  world,  the  courfe  of  events  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  regular  ; but  ftill  it  is  regular,  to 
fo  great  a degree,  as  to  afford  us  many  rules  of  im- 
portance in  the  condud  of  life.  ' 

A knowledge  of  Nature,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal 
exiftence,  is  obtruded  on  us,  without  any  reflexion 
on  our  part,  from  our  earlieft  infancy.  It  is  thus 
that  children  learn  of  themfelves  to  accommodate 
their  condu61:  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  materi- 
al world.  In  doing  fo,  they  are  guided  merely  by 
memory,  and  the  inftiiuftive  principle  of  anticipa- 
tion, which  has  juft  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclufions  concerning  future  events 
the  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build 
with  fafety  on  paft  experience  ; and  he,  too,  as  well 
as  the  infant,  proceeds  on  an  inftiiKftive  belief,  for 
which  he  is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformiity  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  too,  imi- 
portant  refpedis,  which  diftinguifh  the  knowledge 
he  poffefles  from  that  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  firft 
place,  it^  is  far  more  extenftve,  in  confequence  of 
the  affiftance,  which  fcience  gives  to  his  natural 
powers  of  invention  and  difcovery.  Secondly,  it 
is  not  only  more  eaiily  retained  in  the  memory,  and 
•more  conveniently  applied  to  ufej>  in  confequence 
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of  the  manner  in  which  his  ideas  are  arranged ; but 
it  enables  him  to  afcertain,  by  a procefs  of  reafoning^ 
allthofe  truths  which  may  be  lynthetically  deduced 
•from  his  general  principles.  The  illullration  of 
thefe  particulars  will  lead  to  Tome  ufeful  remarks  ; 
and  will  at  the  fame  time  fliew,  that,  in  difcuffing 
the  fubjeft  of  the  Seflion,  I have  not  loft  fight  of 
the  inquiry  which  occaftoned  it. 

1.  1 . It  was  already  reiriarked,  that  the  natural 
powers  of  memory,  together  with  that  inftindive 
anticipation  of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which 
forms  one  of  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  are 
fufticient  to  enable  infants,  after  a very  ftiort  expe- 
rience, to  preferve  their  animal  exiftence.  The 
laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to 
knowq  and  which  are  the  objefts  of  philofophical 
curiofity,  are  not  fo  obvioufly  expofed  to  our  view, 
but  are,  in  general  brought  to  light  by  means  of 
experiments  which  are  made  for  the  purpofes  of 
difcovery  ; or,  in  other  words,  by  artificial  combi- 
nations of  circumftances,  which  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  conjoined  in  the  courfe  of  our  or- 
dinary experience.  In  this  manner,  it  is  evident, 
that  many  connexions  may  be  after tained,  which 
would  never  have  occurred  fpontaneoufly  to  our 
obfervation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  fome  inftances,  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  the  aftronomical  phenomena,  in  which 
events  that  appear  to  common  obfervers  to  be  alto- 
gether anomalous,  are  found,  upon  a more  accurate 
and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  fubje<T-. 
ed  to  a regular  law.  Such,  in  particular,  are  thofe 
phenomena  in  the  heavens,  which  we  are  able  to 
predict  by  means  of  cycles.  In  the  cafes  formerly 
deftribed,  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  extended 

: by  placing  her  in  new  fituations.  In  thefe  cafes,  it 
»is  extended  by  continuing  our  obfervations  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ordinary  curiofity. 

S,  In  the  cafe  of  human  affairs,  fo  long  as  we 
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confine  our  attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obi- 
ferve  the  fame  uniformity,  as  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world.  When^  however,  we  extend 
our  views  to  events  which  depend  on  a combina- 
tion of  different  circumlfances,  fuch  a degree  of 
uniformity  appears,  as  enables  us  to  eflablifti  gene- 
ral rules,  from  which  probable  conjedlures  may  of- 
ten be  formed  with  refpect  to  futurity.  It  is  thus, 
that  we  can  pronounce,  with  much  greater  confi- 
dence, concerning  the  proportion  of  deaths  which 
fliall  happen  in  a certain  period  among  a given  num- 
ber of  men,  than  we  can  predid;  the  death  of  any 
individual ; and  that  it  is  more  reafonable  to  em- 
ploy our  fagacity,  in  fpeculating  concerning  the 
vprobable  determinations  of  a numerous  fociety,  than 
concerning  events  which  depend  on  the  will  of  a 
Sngle  perfon. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  de- 
pending  on  contingent  circumftaiices  is  produced, 
I fhall  not  inquire  at  prefent.  The  advantages  which 
we  derive  from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to 
collefl  from  our  paft  experience,  many  general  rules 
both  with  refpefl  to  the  hiftory  of  political  focie- 
ties,  and  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  in  pri. 
vate  life. 

4.  In  the  laft  place  : the  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  is  more  extenfive  than  that  of  other  men, 
in  confequence  of  the  attention  which  he  gives,  not 
merely  to  objects  and  events,  but  to  the  relations 
which  different  objects  and  different  events  bear  to 
each  other. 

The  obfervations  and  the  experience  of  the  vul- 
gar are  almoft  wholly  limited  to  things  perceived 
by  the  fenfes.  A fimiiarity  between  different  ob^- 
jefts,  or  between  different  events,  roufes  their  curi- 
ofity,  aud  lecids  them  to  claflification,  and  to  gene- 
ral rules.  But  fimilaritv  between  different  relnUions 
is  feldom  to  be  traced  without  previous  habits  of 
phiiofophical  inquiry.  Many  fuch  fimilarities  or 
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C^nexions,  are  to  be  found  in  nature  ; and  when 
once  they  are  afcertained,  they  frequently  lead 
to  important  difcoveries ; not  only  with  refped  to 
other  relations,  but  with  refpe(d:  to  the  objeds  or 
to  the  events  which  are  related.  Thefe  re- 
marks it  will  be  necellary  to  illuilrate  more  particu- 
larly. 

The  great  object  of  Geometry  is  to  afcertain  the 
relations  which  exiil  between  different  quantities, 
and  the  connexions  which  exifl  between  different 
relations.  When  we  demonftrate,  that  the  angle 
at  the  centre  of  a circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the 
circumference  on  the  fame  bafe,  we  afcertain  a rela- 
tion between  two  quantites.  When  we  demonftrate 
that  trianHes,  of  the  fame  altitude  are  to  each  other 
as  their  bafes,  we  afcertain  a connexion  between  twu 
relations.  It  is  obvious,  how  much  the  mathema- 
tical fciences,  muft  contribute  to  enlarge  our  know- 
ledg  of  the  univerfe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  dif- 
coveries. In  that  ftmpleft  of  all  proceffes  of  praclical 
geometry,  which  teaches  us  to  meafure  the  height 
of  an  acceftible  tower,  by  comparing  the  length  of 
its  fliadow  with  that  of  a ftaff  fixed  vertically  in 
the  ground,  we  proceed  on  the  principle  that  the 
relation  between  the  ftiadow  of  the  ftaff  and  the 
height  of  the  ftaff  is  the  fame  with  the  relation  be- 
tween the  fhadow  of  the  tower  and  the  height  of 
the  tower.  But  the  former  relation  we  can  afcer- 
tain  by  aftual  meafurement ; and,  of  confequence, 
we  not  only  obtain  the  other  relation  ; but,  as  we 
can  meafure  one  of  the  related  quantities,  we  ob- 
tain alfo  the  other  quantity.  In  every  cafe  in 
which  mathematics  afiifts  us  in  meafurino:  the  mae-* 
nitudes  or  the  diitances  of  obje<fts,it  proceeds  on  the 
fame  principle  ; that  is,  it  begins  with  afcertaining 
connexions  among  different  relations,  and  thus  en- 
ables us  to  carry  our  inquiries  from  fads  which  are 
expofed  to  the  examinadon  of  oar  fenfes,  to  the 
moil  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 
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I obferved  alfo,  that  there  are  various  relations 
exilting  among  phyiical  events,  and  various  con- 
nexions exilling  thcfe  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumftance,  that  mathematics  is  fo  ufeful  an  in- 
Urument  in  the  hands  of  the  phyiical  inquirer.  In 
that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens,  which  demon- 
Urates,  that  the  time  of  a coiiipJete  ofcillation  of  a 
pendulum  in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a 
body  would  fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as 
the  circumference  of  a circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  a very  curious  and  un- 
expected  connexion  between  two  relations  ; and 
the  knowledge  of  this  connexion  facilitates  the  de-. 
termination  of  a moft  important  fad,  with  refped 
to  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth’s  fur- 
face,  which  could  not  be  afcertained  conveniently 
by  a dired  experiment. 

In  examining, with  attention,  the  relations  among 
different  phyiical  events,  and  the  connexions  among 
different  relations,  we  fometimes  are  led  by  mere  in*- 
dudion  to  the  difcovery  of  a general  law ; while, 
to  ordinary  obfervers  nothing  appears  but  irregu- 
larity. From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians 
we  learn,  that  in  examining  the  firfl  principles  of 
dioptrics,  they  were  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  law 
of  reflexion,  to  fearch  for  the  relation  between  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refradion,  (in  the  cafe  of 
light  paffing  from  one  medium  into  another)  in  the 
angles  themfelves  ; and  that  fome  of  them,  finding 
this  inquiry  unfuccefsful,  took  the  trouble  to  deter- 
mine, by  experiments  (in  the  cafe  of  the  media 
which  moft  frequently  fall  under  confideration)  the 
angle  of  refradion  correfponding  to  every  minute 
of  incidence.  Some  very  laborious  tables,  dedu- 
ced from  fuch  experiments,  are  to  be  found,  in  the  > 
words  of  Kircher.  At  length,  Snellius  difcovered 
what  is  now  called  the  law  of  refradion,  which 
comprehends  their  whole  contents  in  a fingle  fen-' 
tence. 
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The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by 
Kepler,  from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is 
another  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  order,  which  aa 
attentive  inquirer  is  fometimes  able  to  trace,  among 
the  relations  of  phylical  events,  when  the  events 
themfelves  appear,  on  a fuperficial  view,  to  be  per- 
fed:ly  anomalous. 

Such  laws  are,  in  fome  refpe6ts,  analogous  to  the 
cycles  which  I have  already  mentioned ; but  they 
differ  from  them  in  this,  that  a cycle  is,  commonly 
deduced  from  obfervations  made  on  phyfical  events 
which  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes  ; whereas  the  laws 
we  have  now  been  confidering,  are  deduced  from 
an  examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only 
to  men  of  fcience.  The  moft  celebrated  aftronomi- 
cal  cycles,  accordingly,  are  of  a very  remote  anti« 
quity,  and  were  probably  difcovered  at  a period, 
when  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  confifted  merely  in  ac- 
cumulating and  recording  the  more  ftriking  appear- 
ances of  the  heavens. 

II.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  fliew,  how  much 
philofophy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
facts,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery,  I proceed  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it 
fupercedes  the  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  truths 
by  putting  us  in  pofl'ellion  of  a comparatively  fmall 
number  of  generd  principles,  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. 

I already  remarked  the  affiftance  which  philofophy 
gives  to  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment it  introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this  ref. 
pe6t  even  a hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the 
recollection  of  faCts ; in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
the  memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objects  of 
natural  hiftory  by  artificial  claffifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true 
philofophy,  are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are 
to  be  expected  from  any  hypothetical  theories* 
Thefe,  indeed,  may  affift  us  in  r^coUeCting  the  par- 
Z z 
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ticulars  we  are  already  acquainted  with  ; hut  it  Is 
only  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  tra- 
ced analytically  from  facts,  that  we  can  venture, 
with  f^fety,  to  deduce  confequences  by  reafoning  a 
priori.  An  example  will  illuftrate  and  confirm  this 
obfervation, 

Suppofe  that  a glafs  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is 
inverted  as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  fo  that 
the  eight  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the  top  \ 
and  that  I wifh  to  know  at  what  height  the  mercu- 
ry will  remain  fufpended  in  the  tube,  the  barome- 
ter being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high. 
There  is  here  a combination  of  different  laws  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
predict  the  refult.  1 . The  air  is  a heavy  fluid,  and  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  meafured  by  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is 
an  elaflic  fluid  ; and  its  elaflicity  at  the  earth’s  fur- 
face  (as  it  refifts  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere)  is 
meafured  by  the  column  of  m.ercury  in  the  barom- 
eter, 8.  In  different  ftates,  the  elaflic  force  of  the 
air  is  reciprocally  as  the  fpaces  which  it  occupies. 
But,  in  this  experiment,  the  mercury  which  re- 
mains fufpended  in  the  tube,  together  with  the  elaf- 
tic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  is  a coun- 
terbalance to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ; and 
therefore  their  joint  efiecl  muft  be  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure of  a column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  inches 
high.  Hence  we  obtain  an  algebraical  equation, 
which  affords  an  eafy  folution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  phyfical 
laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in  my  power 
to  foretell  the  refult,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all 
cafes  of  a fimilar  nature  which  can  be  fuppofed.  The 
problem,  in  any  particular  inftance,  might  be  folved 
by  making  the  experiment ; but  the  refult  would 
be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  if  the  flight  eft  alteration  were 
made  on  the  data. 
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It  is  in  this  rrianner  that  philofophy,  by  putting 
us  in  pofleffion  of  a few  general  fads,  enables  tls  tb 
determine,  by  reafoning,  what  will  be  the  refult  of 
any  fuppofed  combination  of  them,  and  thus  tb 
comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  particulars  which 
no  memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have  been 
able  to  retain.  In  confequence  of  the  knowledge 
of  fuch  general  fads,  the  philofopher  is  relieved 
from  the  neceffity  of  treafuring  up  in  his  mind,  all 
thofe  truths  which  are  involved  in  his  principles, 
and  which  maybe  deduced  from  them  by  reafoning; 
and  be  can  often  profecute  his  difcoveries  fyntheti- 
cally,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe  which  he 
has  no  accefs  to  examine  by  immediate  obfer- 
vation  There  is,  therefore,  this  important 
difference  between  a hypothetical  theory,  and  a 
theory  obtained  by  indudion  : that  the  latter  not 
only  enables  us  to  remember  the  fads  we  already 
know,  but  to  afcertain  by  reafoning,  many  fads 
which  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  exam-- 
ining  ; whereas,  when  we  reafon  from  hypothefis 
a priori^  we  are  almoft  certain  of  running  into  er^ 
ror ; and  confequently,  whatever  may  be  its  ufe  to 
the  memory,  it  can  never  be  trufted  to,  in  judging 
of  cafes  which  have  not  previoufly  fallen  within  our 
experience. 

There  are  fome  fciences,  in  which  hypothetical 
theories  are  more  ufeful  than  in  others  ; thofe  fcien* 
ces,  to  wit,  in  which  we  have  occafion  for  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  and  a ready  recolledion  of  fads 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  imper« 
fed  a date  to  allow  us  to  obtain  juft  theories  by 
the  method  of  indudion.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  in  the  fcience  of  medicine,  in  which  we  are 
under  a necefiity  to  apply  our  knowledge,  fuch  ag 
it  is,  to  pradice.  It  is  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  the 
cafe  in  agriculture.  In  the  merely  fpeculative  parts 
of  phyfics  and  chemiftry,  we  may  go  on  patiently  ac- 
cumulating fads,  without  forming  any  one  conclu** 
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fion,  farther  than  our  fa6ts  authorife  us ; and  lea^e 
to  pofterity  the  credit  of  eftablilhing  the  theory  to 
which  our  labours  are  fubfervient.  But  in  medi- 
cine, in  which  it  is  of  confequence  to  have  our 
knowledge  at  command,  it  feems  reafonable  to 
think,  that  hypothetical  theories  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  ; provided  always,  that  they  are  conlid- 
ered  merely  in  the  light  of  artificial  memories,  and 
that  the  ftudent  is  prepared  to  lay  them  afide,  or  to 
correct  them,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  na- 
ture becomes  more  extenfive.  I am  indeed,  ready 
to  confefs,  that  this  a caution  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  give  than  to  follow : for  it  is  painful  to  change 
any  of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to  relinquifli 
thofe  fyftems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and 
which  have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our 
own  wifdom.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions*  it  as  a ftri- 
king  and  diftinguifliing  circumftance  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Sydenham,  that  although  full  of  hypothetical 
reafoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  lefs  attentive 
to  obfervation ; and  that  his  hypothefis  feem  to 
have  fat  fo  loofely  about  him,  that  either  they  did 
not  influence  his  praiSlice  at  all,  or  he  could  eafily 
abandon  them,  whenever  they  would  not  bend  to 
his  experience. 


SECTION  V. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Siibjed- — Effe^s  produced  on 
the  Memory  by  committing  to  Writing  our  acquired 
Knowledge. 

HAVING  treated  at  confiderable  length  of 
the  improvement  of  memory,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per, before  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubject,  to  con- 
fider  what  efleds  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  the 

* Le6lures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a Phyfician. 
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mind  by  the  practice  of  committing  to  writing  our 
acquired  knowledge.  That  fuch  a practice  is  un- 
favourable, in  fome  refpefls,  to  the  faculty  of  mem- 
ory, by  luperceding,  to  a certain  degree,  the  necef- 
iity  of  its  exertions,  has  been  often  remarked,  and 
I believe  is  true ; but  the  advantages  with  which 
it  is  attended,  in  other  refpects,  are  fo  important, 
as  to  overbalance  greatly  this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  prefent,  to  examine  and 
compare  together  the  different  methods  which  have 
been  propofed,  of  keeping  a common-place  book. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cafes  of  a fimilar  kind,  it  may  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoffible,  to  eftablifh  any 
rules  which  will  apply  univerfally.  Individuals  muff 
be  left  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  adapt  their 
contrivances  to  the  particular  nature  of  their  lite- 
rary purfuits,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of 
affociation  and  arrangement.  The  remarks  which 
I am  to  offer  are  very  general,  and  are  intended 
merely  to  illuftrate  a few  of  the  advantages  which 
the  art  of  writing  affords  to  the  philofopher,  for 
recording,  in  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs  through  life, 
the  refults  of  his  fpeculations,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  is  enabling  one  generation 
to  tranfmit  its  difcoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus 
giving  rife  to  a gradual  progrefs  in  the  fpecies,  has 
been  fufficiently  illuflrated  by  many  authors.  Lit- 
tle attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of 
its  effects,  which  is  no  lefs  important  5 I mean,  to 
the  foundation  which  it  lays  for  a perpetual  prog- 
refs  in  the  intelle^ual  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  reflexions,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
our  knowledge  : and  hence  it  is,  that  although  in 
youth  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorous,  and 
the  genius  more  original,  than  in  advanced  years  j 
yet,  in  the  cafe  of  a man  of  obfervation  and  inquiry, 
the  judgment  may  be  expefted,  at  leaft  as  long  as  his 
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faculties  rertiain  in  perfe^lion,  to  become  evety  day 
founder  and  more  enlightened.  It  is,  however,  only 
by  the  conftant  pradice  of  writing,  that  the  refultg 
of  our  experience,  and  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas  can 
be  accurately  recorded.  If  they  are  trufted  merely 
to  the  memory^  they  will  gradually  vanifh  from  it 
like  a dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to  be  fo  blended 
with  the  fuggeftions  of  imagination,  that  we  fhall 
not  be  able  to  reafon  from  them  with  any  degree 
of  confidence.  What  improvements  in  fcience 
might  we  not  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  ac- 
complifliing,  had  we  only  adivity  and  induftry,  to 
treafure  up  every  plaufible  hint  that  occurs  to  us ! 
Hardly  a day  paffes,  when  many  fuch  do  not  occur 
to  ourfelves,  or  are  fuggefted  by  others : and  de. 
tached  and  infulated,  as  they  may  appear  at  prefent 
fome  of  them  may  perhaps  afterwards,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  years,  furnifh  the  key-flone  of  an  important 
fyftem. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
philofopher  derives  advantage  from  the  pradice  of 
writing.  Without  its  alGftance,  he  could  feldom  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  thofe  Ample  elementary 
truths  which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  which 
form,  in  the  various  branches  of  fcience,  the  eftab- 
Kflied  creed  of  the  age  he  lives  in.  How  inconfid- 
erable  would  have  been  the  progrefs  of  mathemati- 
cians, in  their  more  abftrufe  fpeculations,  without 
the  aid  of  the  algebraical  notation ; and  to  what 
fublime  difcoveries  have  they  been  kd  by  this  beau- 
tiful contrivance,  whicli,  by  relieving  the  memory 
of  the  effort  neceffary  for  recolleding  the  ffeps  of  a 
long  inveftigation,  has  enabled  them  to  profeciite  an 
infinite  variety  of  inquiries-  to  which  the  unaflifted 
powers  of  the  human  mind  would  have  been  alto- 
gether unequal !'  In  the  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  \ye 
have  feldom-  or  never  occafion  .to  follow  out  fuch 
long  chains  of  confequences  as  in  mathematics  ; but 
in  thefe  fciences,  if  the  chain  of  invefligation  br 
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iliorter,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  make  the  tranfi- 
tion  from  one  link  to  another  and  it  is  only  by 
dwelling  long  on  our  ideas,  and  rendering  thenj 
perfe^dy  familiar  to  us,  that  fuch  traniitions  can,  in 
moft  inftances,  be  made  with  fafety.  In  morals 
and  politics,  when  we  advance  a ftep  beyond  thofe 
elementary  truths,  which  are  daily  prefented  to  us 
in  books  or  converfation,  there  is  no  method  of  ren- 
dering our  conclufions  familiar  to  us,  but  by  com- 
mitting them  to  writing,  and  making  them  frequent- 
ly the  fubje&  of  our  meditation.  When  we  have 
once  done  fo,  thefe  conclufions  become  elementary 
truths  with  refped  to  us ; and  we  may  advance 
from  them  with  confidence  to  others  which  are 
more  remote,  and  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  vulgar  difcovery.  By  following  fuch  a plan,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  our  induftry  rewarded,  in 
due  time,  by  fome  important  improvement ; and  it 
is  only  by  fuch  a plan,  that  we  can  reafonably  hope 
to  extend  confiderably  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge.  I do  not  fay  that  thefe  habits  of  ftudy 
are  equally  favourable  to  brilliancy  of  converfation. 
On  the  contrary,  I believe  that  thofe  men  who  pof- 
fefs  this  accomplifiiment  in  the  higheft  degree,  are 
fuch  as  do  not  advance  beyond  elementary  truths  ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a fingle  ftep 
beyond  them ; that  is,  who  think  a little  more 
deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but  whofe  conclufions  are 
not  fo  far  removed  from  common  opinions,  as  to 
render  it  neceffary  for  them,  when  called  upon  to 
defend  them,  to  exhauft  the  patience  of  their  hear- 
ers, by  ftating  a long  train  of  intermediate  ideas. 
They  who  have  puftied  their  inquiries  much  farther 
than  the  common  fyftems  of  their  times,  and  have 
rendered  familiar  to  their  own  minds  the  interme- 
diate fteps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their 
conclufions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to 
be  in  the  fame  fituation  with  themfelves  ; and  when 
they  mean  to  inftrud,  are  mortified  f©  find  that 
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they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and  viiionary. 
It  is  but  rarely  we  find  a man  of  very  fplendid  and 
various  converfation  to  be  polfeffed  of  a profound 
judgment,  or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philofopher,  who  wiflies 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  difcoveries,  that  writ« 
ing  affords  an  ufeful  infirument  of  ftudy.  Impor- 
tant affiftance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  thofo- 
who  wifli  to  imprefs  on  their  mind  the  inveftigations 
which  occur  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  reading  ; 
for  although  writing  may  weaken  (as  I already  ac- 
knowledged it  does)  a memory  for  detached  obfer-» 
vations,  or  for  infulated  facls,  it  will  be  found  the 
only  effedlual  method  of  fixing  in  it  permanently, 
thofe  acquifitions  which  involve  long  proceffes  of 
reafoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  Inquiries  of  our  own, 
the  conclufions  which  we  form  make  a much  deep- 
er and  more  lafling  impreflion  on  the  memory, 
than  any  knowledge  which  we  imbibe  pafiively  from 
another.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  effeft  which  the  ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in 
roufing  the  activity  of  the  mind  and,  in  fixing  its 
attention  ; but  I apprehend  it  is  chiefiy  to  be  afcri- 
bed  to  this  that  when  we  follow  out  a train  of  think- 
ing of  our  own,  our  ideas  are  arranged  in  that  or- 
der which  is  moft  agreeable  to  our  prevailing  habits 
of  affociation.  The  only  method  of  putting  our  ac- 
quired knowledge  on  a level,  in  this  refpefl,  with 
our  original  fpeculation,  is  after  making  ourfelves 
acquainted  with  our  author’s  ideas,  to  ftudy  the 
fubjed  over  again  in  our  own  way  ; to  paufe,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  courfe  of  our  reading,  in  order 
to  confider  what  we  have  gained ; to  recoiled 
what  the  propofitions  are,  which  the  author  wiflies 
to  eftablilh,  and  to  examine  the  different  proofs 
which  he  employs  to  fupport  them.  In  making 
fucli  an  experiment,  we  commonly  find,  that  the 
different  fteps  of  the  procefs;>.  arrange  themfelves  in 
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our  minds,  in  a manner  different  from  that  in 
which  the  author  has  ftated  them  ; and  that  while 
his  argument  feems,  in  feme  places,  obfcure,  from 
its  concifenefs  ; it  is  tedious  in  others,  from  being 
unneceffarily  expanded.  When  we  have  reduced 
the  reafoning  to  that  form,  which  appears  to  our« 
felves  to  be  he  moft  natural  and  fatisfadory,  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty,  not  that  this  form  is  bet- 
ter in  itfelf  than  another,  but  that  it  is  the  beft 
adapted  to  our  memory.  Such  reafonings,  there- 
fore, as  we  have  occafion  frequently  to  apply,  either 
in  the  bufinefs  of  life,  or  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies 
it  is  of  importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a 
language  and  in  an  order  of  our  own ; and  if,  at 
any  time,  we  find  it  neceffary  to  refrefh  our  recol- 
leAion  on  the  fubjed,  to  have  recourfe  to  our  own 
compofition,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  am 
thon. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly  fol-* 
lowed  is  very  different  from  that  which  I have  been 
recommending,  will  not  be  difputed.  Moft  people 
read  merely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or  to  pleafe  them«» 
felves  with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their  in*, 
dolence  prevents  them  from  any  adive  exertion  ; 
and  a confiderable  number,  with  a view  to  difplay 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary 
acquifitions*  From  whichfoever  of  thefe  motives  a 
perfon  is  led  to  the  perufal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  that  he  can  derive  from  them  any  material  ad- 
vantage. If  he  reads  merely  from  indolence,  the 
ideas  which  pafs  through  his  mind  will  probably 
leave  little  or  no  impreflion  ; and  if  he  reads  from 
vanity,  he  will  be  more  anxious  to  feled  ftriking  par- 
ticulars in  the  matter  or  expreflion,  than  to  feize  the 
fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author’s  reafoning,  or  to  ex- 
amine how  far  he  has  made  any  additions  to  the  ftock 
of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge.  Though  it  is  fcarce 

^ See  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons, 
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pofGble,’^  fays  Dr.  Butler,*  “ to  avoid  judging: 
in  fame  way  or  other^  of  almoft  every  thing  which 
offers  itfelf  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
many  perfons,  from  different  caufes,  never  exer~ 
cife  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  determine  how 
far  it  be  conclufive.  They  are  perhaps  entertain- 
ed  with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others  ; they 
like,  and  they  diflike  ; but  whether  that  which 
is  propofed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out 
or  not ; whether  a matter  be  ftated  according  to 
the  real  truth  of  the  cafe,  feems,  to  the  generali- 
>ty  of  people,  a circumftance  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance.  Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  fome 
accidental  purpofe ; but  proof,  as  fuch,  is  what 
they  never  want,  for  their  own  fatisfa(ffion  of 
mind,  or  condud  in  life.  Not  to  mention  the 
multitudes  who  read  merely  for  the  fake  of  talk- 
ing,  or  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  world,  or 
fome  fuch  kind  of  reafons  ; there  are  even  of  the 
few  who  read  for  their  own  entertainment,  and 
have  a real  curioffty  to  fee  what  is  faid,  fevera! 
which  is  aftoniflii ng,  who  have  no  fort  of  curiolity 
to  fee  what  is  true  : I fay  curiolity,  becaufe  it  is 
too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much  that  re- 
ligious  and  facred  attention  which  is  due  to  truth 
and  to  the  important  queition,  what  is  the  rule  of 
life,  is  loft  out  of  the  world. 

For  the  fake  of  this  whole  clafs  of  readers,  for 
they  are  of  different  capacities,  difthrent  kinds, 
and  get  into  this  way  from  different  occalions,  I 
have  often  wifhed,  that  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to 
lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument 
but  premifes,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclu lions 
themfelves ; which  although  it  could  not  be  done 
in  all  cafes,  might  in  many. 

“ The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of 
“ amufement,  which  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily 
come  in  one’s  way,  have  in  part  occalioned,  and 
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**  moft  perfedly  fall  in  with  and  humour  this  idle 
way  of  reading  and  confidering  things.  By  this 
means,  time,  even  in  folitude,  is  happily  got  rid 
of,  without  the  pain  of  attention  ; neither  is  any 
part  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idlenefs,  one 
can  fcarce  forbear  faying,  is  fpent  with  lefs  thought 
than  great  part  of  that  which  is  fpent  in  reading.’* 
If  the  plan  of  ftudy  which  I formerly  defcribed 
were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminiih  very 
much  the  number  of  books  which  it  would  be  poffi- 
ble  to  turn  over  ; bat  I am  convinced  that  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  flock  of  iifeful  and  folid  know^ 
ledge  ; and  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  fome 
meafure  our  own,  would  give  us  a more  ready  and 
praclical  command  of  them  ; not  to  mention,  that 
if  we  are  poirelfed  of  any  inventive  powers,  fuch 
exercifes  would  continually  furnifh  them  with  am 
opportunity  of  difplaying  themfelves.,  upon  all  the 
different  fubje6ls  which  may  pafs  under  our  review- 
Nothing,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a tendency  to  weak- 
en, not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  inteh 
ledual  powers  in  general,  as  a habit  of  ext en live 
and  various  reading,  without  reflexioue  The  adh 
vity  and  force  of  the  mind  are  gradually  impaired, 
in  confequence  of  difufe  ; and  not  unfrequently  all 
our  principles  and  opinions  come  to  be  loft,  in  the 
infinite  multiplicity  and  difcordancy  of  our  acquir- 
ed ideas.  ' 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  purfue  the  truth 
with  modefty  and  candour,  and  learning  to  value 
our  acquifitions  only  in  fo  far  as  they  contribute  to 
make  us  wifer  and  happier,  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
obliged  to  facrifice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the 
common  difpenfers  of  literary  fame  ; but  we  may 
reft  aflhred,  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope 
to  make  real  progrefs  in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich 
the  world  with  ufeful  inventions. 

“ It  requires  courage,  indeed,”  (as  Helvetius  has 
xemarked)  “ to  remain  ignorant  of  thofe  ufelefs Tub- 
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jefts  which  are  generally  valued  but  It  is  a 
courage  neceffary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth 
or  who  afpire  to  eftablifh  a permanent  reputation. 


SECTION  VL 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje^.—Of  Artificial  Me- 

mory^ 

BY  an  artificial  memory  is  meant,  a method 
of  connedling  in  the  mind,  things  difficult  to  be  re- 
membered, with  things  eafily  remembered  ; fo  as 
to  enable  it  to  retain,  and  to  recoiled;  the  former,  by 
means  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpofe,  various  con- 
trivances have  been  propofed,  but  I think  the  fore- 
going definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  forts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to 
affift  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on 
particular  occafions,  which  require  a more  than  or- 
dinary effort  of  recolledion  ; for  example,  to  affift 
a public  fpeaker  to  recoiled  the  arrangement  of  a 
Jong  difcourfe.  Others  have  been  devifed,  with  a 
view  to  enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  to  give  us  a more  ready 
command  of  all  the  various  particulars  of  our  in- 
formation. 

The  topical  memory,  fo  much  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former 
defcription. 

I already  remarked,  the  effed  of  fenfible  objeds 
in  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it 
happened  to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when  thefe 
objeds  were  formerly  perceived.  In  travelling 
along  a road,  the  fight  of  the  more  remarkable 
fcenes  we  meet  with  frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of 
the  fubjeds  we  were  thinking  or  talking  of  when 
we  laft  faw  them.  Such  fads,  which  are  perfedly 
familiar,  even  to  the  vulgar,  might  very  naturally 
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fuggeft  the  pofllbility  of  affifting  the  memory,  by 
eftablifliing  a connexion  between  the  ideas  we  v/iflt 
to  remember,  and  certain  fenfible  objeds  which 
have  been  found  from  experience  to  make  a per» 
manent  impreffion  on  the  mind.*  I have  been 
told  of  a young  woman,  in  a very  low  rank  of  life, 
who  contrived  a method  of  committing  to  memory 
the  fermons  which  fhe  was  accuftomed  to  hear,  by 
fixing  her  attention,  during  the  different  heads  of 
the  difcourfe,  on  different  compartments  of  the 
roof  of  the  church  ; in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  when 
file  afterwards  faw  the  roof,  or  recolleded  the  or- 
der in  which  its  compartments  were  difpofed,  fhe 
recolleded  the  method  which  the  preacher  had  ob- 
ferved  in  treating  his  fubjed.  This  contrivance 
was  perfedly  analogous  to  the  topical  memory  of 
the  ancients ; an  art  which,  whatever  be  the  opin- 
ion we  entertain  of  its  ufe,  is  certainly  entitled  in 
a high  degree,  to  the  praife  of  ingenuity. 

Suppofe  that  I were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  in  fome  very  large  building,  and  . 
that  I had  acuftomed  myfelf  to  think  of  thefe  apart- 
ments always  in  the  fame  invariable  order.  Suppofe 
farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf  for  a public  dif- 
courfe, in  which  I had  occafion  to  treat  of  a great 
variety  of  particulars,  I was  anxious  to  fix  in  my 
memory  the  order  I propofed  to  obferve  in  the 
communication  of  my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that, 
by  a proper  divifion  of  my  fubjed  into  heads,  and 
\ by  conneding  each  head  with  a particular  apart- 
ment, (which  I could  eafily  do,  by  conceiving  my- 
felf to  be  fitting  in  the  apartment  while  I was  ftudying 
the  part  of  my  difcourfe  I meant  to  conned  with 


* ‘‘  Cum  in  loca  aliqua  poft  tempus  reverfi  fumus,  non 
Ipfa  agnofcimus  tantum,  fed  etiam,  quae  in  his  fecerimus, 
reminifclmur,  perfonaeque  fubeunt,  nonunquam  tacitae 
“ quoque  cogitationes  in  mentem  revertuntur.  Nata  eft 
igitur,  ut  in  plerifque,  ars  ab  experimento.” 

Quinct.  Injl.  Orat.  ]ib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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it)  the  habitual  order  in  which  thefe  apartments 
occurred  to  my  thoughts,  would  prefent  to  me,  in 
their  proper  arrangement,  and  without  any  effort 
on  my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I was  to  treat.  It 
is  alfo  obvious,  that  a very  little  practice  would  en* 
able^  me  to  avail  myfelf  of  this  contrivance,  without 
any  embarraffment  or  diftra<tiion  of  my  attention.* 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  particular  objefl  which  we 
fuppofe  the  fpeaker  to  have  in  view  ; whether,  as 
was  too  often  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  rhetoricians 
to  bewilder  a judge,  and  to  lilence  an  adverfary  5 
or  fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the 
truth.  On  the  former  fuppofition,  nothing  can 
poilibly  give  an  orator  a greater  fuperiority,  than 
the  poffeffion  of  a fecret,  which,  while  it  enables 
him  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  facility  and  the  appear^ 
ance  of  method,  puts  it  in  his  powder,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  difpofe  his  arguments  and  his  fafts,  in 
whatever  order  he  judges  to  be  the  moft  proper  to 
miilead  the  judgment,  and  to  perplex  the  memory 
of  thofe  whom  he  addreffes.  And  fuch,  it  is  man- 
ifeff,  is  the  effecl,  not  only  of  the  topical  memory 
of  the  ancients,  but  of  all  other  contrivances  which 
aid  the  recolleftion,  upon  any  principle  different 
from  the  natural  and  logical  arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

do  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fpeak  with  a 
view  to  convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  con- 

* In  fb  far  as  it  was  the  objefl  of  this  Ipecies  of  artificial 
memory  to  aflifi:  an  orator  in  recollecting  the  plan  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  difcoiirfe,  the  accounts  of  it  which  are 
^iven  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  are  abundantly  fatisfaClory. 
It  appears,  however,  that  its  ufe  was  more  extenlive  j and 
that  it  was  fo  contrived,  as  to  facilitate  the  recolleCbon  of  a 
premeditated  compofition.  in  what  manner  this  was  done, 
it  IS  not  eafy  to  conjeclure  from  the  imperfeCl  explanations 
of  the  art,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times. 
The  reader  may  confult  Cicp.ro  De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  87,  88. 
~~Rh  tior.  ad  lierc7inlum^  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  et  leq.- — OuiK-C^ 
T'l-;.,  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  ih 
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fequence  that  the  topics  which  they  mean  to  Hint 
trate,  fhould  be  arranged  in  an  order  equally  favor- 
able to  their  own  recolletlion  and  to  that  of  their 
hearers.  For  this  purpofe,  nothing  is  effectual,  but 
that  method  which  is  fuggefted  by  the  order  of 
their  own  invefligations ; a method  which  leads 
the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another,  either  by  means 
of  obvious  and  ftriking  affociations,  or  by  thofe  re- 
lations which  connect  the  different  iteps  of  a clear 
and  accurate  procefs  of  reafoning.  It  is  thus  only 
that  the  attention  of  an  audience  can  be  complete- 
ly and  inceffantly  engaged,  and  that  the  fubftance 
of  a Iona:  difcourfe  can  be  remembered  without  ef- 
fort.  And  it  is  thus  only  that  a fpeaker,  after  a 
mature  conlideration  of  his  fubje£t,  can  polfefs 
juft  conidence  in  his  own  powers  of  recollection^ 
in  ftating  all  the  different  premifes  which  lead  to= 
the  conclufion  he  wiflies  to  eftablifh. 

In  modern  times  fuch  contrivances  have  been 
very  little,  if  at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  fpeakers  f 
but  various  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made,  to 
aflift  the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  fuppofed 
neceflary  for  a fcholar  to  carry  always  about  with 
him  ; and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  num- 
ber of  particular  details  which  they  involve,  are 
not  calculated,  of  themfelves,  to  make  a very  lafting 
impreflion  on  the  mind.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Mem- 
oria  Technica  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which  a great  deal 
^)f  hiftorical,  chronological,  and  geographical  know- 
ledge is  comprifed  in  a fet  of  verfes,  which  the  ftu- 
dent  is  fuppofed  to  make  as  familiar  to  himlelf  asr 
fchool-boys  do  the  rules  of  grammar.  Thefe  verfes 
are,  in  general,  a mere  affernblage  of  proper  names 
difpofed  in  a rude  fort  of  meafure  ^ feme  flight  al- 
terations being  occaflonally  made  on  the  final  fyl- 
lables  of  the  words,  fo  as  to  he  fignificant  (accord- 
ding  to  certain  principles  laid  down  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work)  of  important  dates,  or  of  other 
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particulars  which  it  appeared  to  the  author  ufefai 
affociate  with  the  names. 

I have  heard  very  oppofite  opinions  with  refpedt 
to  the  utility  of  this  ingenious  fyftem.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  is^  1 belieVCj  againft  it ; although  it 
has  been  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation 
by  fome  writers  of  eminence.  Dr.  Prielfley,  whofe 
judgmentj  in  matters  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  enti- 
tled to  refpect,  has  faid^  that  it  is  a method  fo  ea- 
lily  learned,  and  which  may  be  of  fo  much  ufe 
in  recolleffing  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not 
at  hand,  that  he  thinks  all  perfons  of  a liberal  ed« 
“ ucation  inexcufable,  who  will  not  take  the  lixial], 
degree  of  pains  that  is  neceffary  to  make  them-. 
felves  mailers  of  it  j or  who  think  any  thing 
‘‘  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice^  which  is  fa 
ufeful  and  convenient.’** 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
contrivance  of  the  fame  kind,  to  a particular  per-^ 
foil,  a great  deal  muft  depend  on  the  fpecies  of  mem- 
^ory  which  he  has  received  from  nature,  or  has  ac= 
quired  in  the  courfe  of  his  early  education.  Some 
men,  as  I already  remarked,  (elpecially  among 
thofe  who  have  been  habitually  exercifed  in  child- 
hood in  getting  by  heart  grammar  rules)  have  an  ex-., 
traordinary  facility  in  acquiring  and  retaining  the 
moft  barbarous  and  the  moll  inlignificant  verfes  ; 
which  another  perfon  would  find  as  difficult  to  re- 
member, as  the  geographical  and  chronological,  de- 
tails, of  which  it  is  the  objefl  of  this  art  to  relieve 
the  memory.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  general  u- 
tility  of  the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  enti- 
tled to  an  exclufive  preference  ; as  one  contrivance 
may  be  bell  fuited  to  the  faculties  of  one  perfon, 
and  a very  different  one  to  thofe  of  another. 

One  important  objection  applies  to  all  of  them, 
fhat  they  accullom  the  mind  to  affociate  ideas  by 

* Leffiires  on  Hillory,  p.  157. 
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accidental  and  arbitrary  connexions  ; and,  there- 
fore, how  much  foever  they  may  contribute,  in  the 
courfe  of  converfation,  to  an  oftentatious  difplay  of 
acquired  knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real 
fervice  to  us,  when  we  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  truth.  I own,  too,  I am  very  doubtful 
with  refped  to  the  utility  of  a great  part  of  that  in- 
formation which  they  are  commonly  employed  to 
imprefs  on  the  memory,  and  on  which  the  gener- 
ality of  learned  men  are  difpofed  to  value  themfelves. 
It  certainly  is  of  no  ufe,  but  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  ; and  the 
acquifion  of  it  confumes  a great  deal  of  time  and  at- 
tention, which  might  have  been  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To 
thofe,  however,  who  are  of  a different  opinion,  fuch 
contrivances  as  Mr.Orey’s  maybe  extremely  ufeful : 
and  to  all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in 
the  memory  thofe  infulated  and  uninterefting  par- 
ticulars, which  it  is  either  neceffary  for  them  to  be 
acquainted  with,  from  their  fituation ; or  which 
cuftom  has  rendered,  in  the  common  opinion,  effen- 
tial  branches  of  a liberal  education.  I would,  in 
particular,  recommend  this  author’s  method  of  re- 
collecting dates,  by  fubftituting  letters  for  the  nu- 
meral cyphers ; and  forming  thefe  letters  into  words 
and  the  words  into  verfes.  I have  found  it  at  leaft 
in  my  own  cafe,  the  moft  effectual  of  all  fuch  con- 
trivances of  which  I have  had  experience. 


SECTION  VIL 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Suhjed:*— Importance  of  making 
a proper  Seledion  among  the  Objects  of  our  Knowledge 
in  order  to  derive  advantage  from  the  Acquifitions  of 
Memory. 

THE  cultivation  of  memory,  with  all  the  helps 
B B b 
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that  we  can  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little 
T^fe  to  US5  tiniefs  we  make  a proper  feleclion  of  the 
particulars  to  be  remembered.  Such  a feleclion  is 
necefl'ary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading  ; and 
ilill  more  fo,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervation, 
to  which  every  man  is  indebted  for  by  far  the  mofl: 
valuable  part  of  his  knowledge. 

When  we  firfl  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit, 
we  commonly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful 
and  unfatisfaclory.  We  have,  no  difcrimination  in 
our  curiofity ; and  by  grafping  at  every  thing,  we 
fail  in  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitions  which 
fuited  to  our  limited  faculties.  As  our  knowledge 
extends,  we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  like- 
ly to  be  of  ufe  to  us  ; and  acquire  a habit  of  direc- 
ting our  examination  to  thefe,  without  diflracring 
the  attention  with  others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a 
fimilar  circumffance  that  mofi;  readers  complain  of 
a defect  of  memory,  when  they  firft  enter  on  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory.  They  cannot  feparate  important 
from  trifling  fafts,  and  find  themfelves  unable  to  re- 
tain any  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  fecure  the 
whole. 

In  order  to  give  a proper  direftion  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies;  it  is  ufeful,  be- 
fore engaging  in  particular  purfuits,  to  acquire  as 
familiar  an  acquaintance  as  pofllble  with  the  great 
outlines  of  the  different  branches  of  feience  ; with 
the  mofl  important  conclufions  which  have  hither- 
to been  formed  in  them,  and  with  the  mofi:  impor- 
tant  defiderata  which  reuiain  to  be  fupplied.  In 
the  cafe,  too,  of  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  which 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  formation  of  philofophical 
fyftems,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  iludy  the  various  hy- 
pothetical theories  which  have  been  propofed  for 
connecting  together  and  arranging  the  phenomena. 
Byi  fuch  general  views  alone  we  can  prevent  our- 
felves  from  being  loll,  amidfl  a- labyrinth  of  par- 
ticulars, or  can  engage  in  a courfe  of  extenfive  and 
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Tirarious  reading,  with  an  enlightened  and  difcrimiu- 
ating  attention.  While  they  withdraw  onr  notice 
from  barren  and  infulated  fa<?ls,  they  diredb  it  t(^ 
fuch  as  tend  to  illuftrate  principles  whiJh  have  ei- 
ther been  already  eftablilhed,  or  which  from  hav- 
ing that  degree  of  connexion  among  themfelves^ 
which  is  neceffary  to  give  plauhbility  to  a hypo- 
thetical theory,  are  likely  to  furnifli,  in  time,  th^ 
materials  of  a juflcr  fyilem. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  t 
think,  been  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  in- 
duction, to  cenfure  hypothetical  theories  with  too 
great  a degree  of  feverity.  Such  theories  have  cer- 
tainly been  frequently  of  ufe,  in  putting  philofo- 
"phers  upon  the  road  of  difcovery.  Indeed,  it  has 
probably  been  in  this  way,  that  inoh  difcoverjes  have 
been  macie,  for  although  aknowledge  of  facts  muft  be 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a jull  theory,  yet  a h^q)0- 
thetical  theory  is  generally  our  belt  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  ufeful  fadls.  If  a man,  without  for- 
rning  to  himfelf  any  conjecture  concernihg  the  un- 
known laws  of  nature,  were  to  fet  himfelf  merely 
to  accumulate  faCts  at  random,  he  m/ight,  perhaps, 
ftumble  upon  fome  important  difcoYery ; but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  labours  would  be  wholly 
ufelefs.  Every  philofophical  inquirer,  before  he  be- 
gins a fet  of  experiments,  has  fome  general  princi- 
ple in  his  view,  which  he  fufpects  to  be  a law  of 
nature  and  although  his  conjedures  may  be  of- 
ten wrong,  yet  they  ferve  to  give  his  inquiries  a 
particular  direction,  and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a 
number  of  facts  which  have  a certain  relation  to 
each  other.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the 

' * Re6te  fiquidem  Plato,  “ Oui  aliquid  quserit,  id  ipfum, 

«‘quod  quserit,  general!  quadam  notione  compreliendit : ali- 
^‘ter,  qiii  fieri  poteft,  ut  illud,  cum  fuerit  inventum,  agnof- 
“cat .?”  Idcirco  quo  amplior  ct  certior  fuerit  anticipatio  noltra  j, 
®<eo  magis  diredta  et  tompendiofa  erit  inveftigatio.” 

iSaV///.  lib.  V.  cap.  S., 
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attempts  to  dlfcover  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  and 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  have  led  to  many  ufe- 
ful  difcoveries  in  chemiftry  and  mathematics.  And 
they  have  plainly  done  fo,  merely  by  limiting  the 
field  of  obfervation  and  inquiry,  and  checking  that 
indifcriminate  and  deiultory  attention  which  is  fo 
natural  to  an  indolent  mind.  A hypothetical  the- 
ory, however  erroneous,  may  anfwer  a fimilar  pur- 
pofe.  ‘‘  Prudens  interrogatio,'^  (fays  Lord  Bacon) 
eft  dimidium  fcientiae.  Vaga  enim  experientia 
et  fe  tantum  fequens  mer a palpatio  eft,  et  homi- 
nes  potius  ftupefacit  quam  informat.”  What, 
indeed,  are  Newton’s  queries,  but  fo  many  hypoth- 
efes,  which  are  propofed  as  fubjects  of  examination 
to  philofophers  I And  did  not  even  the  great  doc- 
trine of  - gravitation  take  its  firft  rife  from  a fortu- 
nate conje  dure  ? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  follow- 
ers of  Bacon,  that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as 
proved,  any  farther  than  it  is  fupported  by  fads,  we 
fliould,  at  the  fame  time,  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conjedures 
to  the  world  with  modefty  and  diffidence.  And  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a fyftema- 
tizing  turn  are  not  now  fo  ufelefs  as  formerly ; for 
we  are  already  poffelfed  of  a great  ftock  of  fads  ; 
and  there  is  fcarcely  any  theory  fo  bad,  as  not  to 
bring  together  a number  of  particulars,  which  have 
a certain  degree  of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  oth- 
er. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our 
various  ftudies  ; whether  they  are  conduded  in  the 
way  of  reading,  or  of  obfervation.  From  neither 
of  thefe  two  fources  of  information  can  we  hope  to 
derive  mmch  advantage,  unlefs  we  have  fomie  gen- 
eral principles  to  dired  our  attention  to  proper  ob- 
jeds. 

With  refped  to  obfervation,  feme  farther  cau- 
tions may  be  ufeful ; for  in  guaiding  againft  an  in- 
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difcriminate  accumulation  of  particulars,  it  is  poffi- 
ble  to  fall  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  to  acquire 
i habit  of  inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the 
error  of  men  of  little  education  ; the  latter  is  more 
common  among  men  of  retirement  and  ftudy. 

One  of  the  chief  eiFeds  of  a liberal  education,  is  to 
enable  us  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  pre- 
fent  objeds  of  our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  plea- 
fure  on  the  paft,  the  abfent,  or  the  future.  But 
when  we  are  led  to  carry  thefe  efforts  to  an  excefs 
either  from  a warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or 
from  an  anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  that  the  power  of  obfervation  is  likely  to  be 
weakened,  and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contrac- 
ted. The  fame  effed  may  be  produced  by  too  ear- 
ly an  indulgence  in  philofophical  purfuits,  before 
the  mind  has  been  prepared  for  the  ftudy  of  gener- 
al truths,  by  exercifing  its  faculties  among  particu- 
lar objefe,  and  particular  occurrences.  In  this  way 
it  contrads  an  averfion  to  the  examination  of  de- 
tails, from  the  pleafure  which  it  has  experienced  in 
the  contemplation  or  in  the  difcovery  of  general 
principles.  Both  of  thefe  turns  of  thought,  how- 
ever, prefuppofe  a certain  degree  of  obfervation; 
for  the  materials  of  imagination  are  fupplied  by  the 
fenfes  ; and  the  general  truths  which  occupy  the 
philofopher,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  him, 
if  he  was  a total  ilranger  to  all  experience  with  re- 
fped  to  the  courfe  of  nature  and  of  human  life. 
The  obfervations,  indeed,  which  are  made  by  men 
of  a warm  imagination,  are  likely  to  be  inaccurate 
and  fallacious  ; and  thofe  of  the  fpeculative  philof- 
oplier  are  frequently  carried  no  farther  than  is  ne- 
celfary  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  terms 
which  relate  to  the  fubjecTs  of  his  reafoning ; but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  mull  have  looked  abroad 
occahonally  at  nature,  and  at  the  v/orld  ; if  not  to 
afcertain  fa61:s  by  a^lual  examination,  at  leafc  to  {lore 
their  minds  with  ideas. 
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The  metaphyfidaii)  whofe  attention  is  direcled  to 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  on* 
ly  man  who  poffelfes  within  himfelf  the  materials  of 
his  fpeculations  and  reafonings.  It  is  accordingly 
among  this  clafs  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  im 
attention  to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the 
greateii  extreme. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  re-^ 
flexion,  (by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending 
to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confcioufnefs)  is  the  laft  of  ouf 
intelleclual  faculties  which,  unfolds  itfelf ; and  that 
in  the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never  unfolds  it- 
felf at  all.  It  is  a power,  indeed,  which,  being  fub- 
fervient  merely  to  the  gratification  of  metapliylical 
curiohty,  it  is  not  effentially  neceffary  for  us  to 
poifefs,  in  any  confiderable  degree.  The  power  of 
obfervation,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  neceffary 
for  the  prefervation  even  of  cur  animal  exiftence, 
difcovers  itfelf  in  infants,  long  before  they  at- 
tain the  ufe  of  fpeech  ; or  rather,  I fliould  have  faid 
as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world ; and  where 
nature  is  allowed  free  fcope,  it  continues  active 
and  vigorous  through  life.  It  was  plainly  the, 
intention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy  and  youth  it 
ihould  occupy  the  mind  almoft  exclufively,  and 
that  we  lliouid  acquire  all  our  neceffary  informa- 
tion before  engaging  in  fpeculations  which  are  lefs 
effential  rand  accordingly  this  is  the  hiftory  of  the  in- 
tellectual progrefs,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
individuals.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  difficulty 
of  metaphyhcal  refearches  is  undoubtedly  much 
increafed  ; for  the  mind,  being  conftantly  occupied 
in  the  earlier  part  of  life  about  the  properties  and 
laws  of  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to 
the  fubjeCl's  of  confcioufnefs,  which  are  not  to  be 
furmounted,  without  a degree  of  patience  and  per- 
feveranceof  which  few  men  are  capable  : but  the 
inconvenience  would  evidently  have  been  greatly . 
increafed,  if  the  order  of  nature  had,  in  this. 
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tefpeft,  been  r ever  fed,  and  if  the  cnriofity  had 
been  excited  at  as  early  a period,  by  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  intellectual  world,  as  by  thofe  of  the 
material.  Of  what  would  have  happened  on  this^ 
fuppolition,  we  may  form  a judgment  from  thofe 
men  who,  in  confequence  of  an  exceffiye  indul- 
gence in  metaphyiic^l  purfuits,  have  weakened,  to 
an  unnatural  degree,  their  capacity  of  attending 
to  external  objects  and  occurrences.  Few  meta- 
phyficians,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found,  who  are  not 
deficient  in  the  power  of  obfervation  : for,  al- 
though a take  for  fuch  abftraCt  fpeculations  is  far 
from  being  common,  it  is  more  apt,  perhaps,  - than 
any  other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  take 
an  exclufive  hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  fhut  up 
the  other  fources  of  intellectual  improvement.  As 
the  metaphyfician  carries  within  himfelf  the  mate^- 
rials  of  his  reafoning,  he  is  not  under  a neceility  of 
looking  abroad  for  fubjeCts  of  fpeculation  or  amufe^ 
tnent  ; and  unlefs  he  be  very  careful  to  guard 
againfl:  the  effects  of  his  favourite  purfuits,  he  is  in 
more  denger  than  literary  men  of  any  other  de-^ 
nomination,  to  lofe  all  intereft  about  the  common 
and  proper  objeCts  of  human  curiofity. 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I ap-. 
prehend  that  the  ftudy  of  the  mind  ihould  form  the 
iaft  branch  of  the  education  of  youth  j an  order 
which  nature  herfelf  feems  to  point  out,  by  what 
I have  already  remarked,  with  refpeCl  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  our  faculties.  After  the  undei% 
ftandingis  well  ftored  with  particular  faCls,  and 
has  been  converfant  with  particular  fcientific  pur- 
fuits, it  will  be  enabled  to  fpeculate  concerning  its 
own  powers,  with  additional  advantage,  and  will 
run  no  hazard  of  indulging  too  far  in  fuch  inqui- 
ries. Nothing  can  be  more  abfard,  on  this  as  well 
as  on  many  other  accounts,  than  the  common  prac- 
tice  which  is  followed  in  oUr  univerlities,  of  begin- 
ning a coin  5e  of  phiiofophical  education  with  the 
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lludy  of  logic.  If  this  order  were  completely  re- 
verfed  ; and  if  the  ftudy  of  logic,  were  delay- 
ed, till  after  the  mind  of  the  Undent  were 
well  llored  with  particular  facls  in  phylics,  in 
chemiftry,  in  natural  and  civil  hiftory  ; his  attention 
might  be  led,  with  the  moft  important  advantage 
and  without  any  danger  to  his  power  of  obferva- 
tion  to  an  examination  of  his  owm  faculties  ; which 
befides  opening  to  him  a new  and  pleaiing  field  of 
fpeculation,  would  enable  him  to  form  an  eftimate 
of  his  own  powers,  of  the  acquifitions  he  has  made, 
of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  farther  im- 
provements of  which  his  mind  is  fufceptibie. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  an 
incapacity  of  obfervation,  are  very  remarkable,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  arifen  from  fome  defect  of  ear- 
ly education.  I already  remarked,  that,  when  na- 
ture is  allow^ed  free  fcope,  the  curiofity,  during  ear- 
ly youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  objed:,  and  to 
every  external  occurrence,  while  the  powers  of  ima- 
gination and  reflexion  do  not  difplay  themfelves  till 
a much  later  period  ; the  former  till  about  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  the  latter  till  w^e  approach  to  man- 
hood. It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that,  in 
confequence  of  a peculiar  difpofition  of  mind,  or  of 
an  infirm  bodily  conftitution,  a child  is  led  to  feek 
amufement  from  books,  and  to  lofe  a relifli  for  thofe 
recreations  which  are  fuited  to  his  age.  In  fuch  in- 
flances,  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  the  intellectual 
powders  is  prematurely  quickened  ; but  that  beft  of 
all  education  is  loft,  which  nature  has  prepared  both 
for  the  philofopher  and  the  man  of  the  world,  a- 
midft  the  active  fports  and  the  hazardous  adventures 
of  childhood.  It  is  from  thefe  alone,  that  v/e  can 
acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  charaefer  w^hich  is 
fuited  to  the  more  arduous  fituations  of  life,  but 
that  complete  and  prompt  command  of  attention  to 
things  external,  without  which  the  higheft  endow- 
ments of  the  underftanding,  however  they  may  fit 
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a man  for  the  folitafy  fpeculatioiis  of  the  clofet,  are 
but  of  iittle  ufe  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  or  for  en« 
abling  him  to  profit  by  his  perfonal  experience. 

Where,  however,  fuch  habits  of  inattention  have 
unfortunately  been  contrafled,  we  ought  not  to  defe 
pair  of  them  as  perfectly  incurable*  The  attention 
indeed, as  I formerly  remarked,  can  feldom  be  forced 
in  particular  inftances ; but  We  may  gradually 
learn  to  place  the  objefe  we  wifli  to  attend  to,  in 
lights  more  interefling  than  thofe  in  which  we 
have  been  accuftomed  to  view  them*  Much  rnay 
be  expeffed  from  a change  of  fcene,  and  a change 
of  purfuits  ; but,  above  all,  much  may  be  expelled 
from  foreign  travel*  The  objefe  which  we  meet 
with  excite  our  furprize  by  their  novelty  ; and  in 
this  manner,  We  not  only  gradually  acquire  the  pow- 
er of  obferving  and  examining  them  with  attehtion, 
but,  from  the  effects  of  contrafi,  the  curioiity  cbmes 
to  be  routed  with  refped:  to  the  correfponding  ob- 
jects in  our  own  country,  which,  from  our  early 
familiarity  with  them,  we  had  formerly  been  accuf- 
tomed to  overlook*  In  this  refpecf  the  effe<Ts  of 
foreign  travel,  in  dire Aing  the  attention  to  familiar 
objects  and  occurrences,  is  fomewhat  analogous  to 
that  wTich  the  fludy  of  a dead  or  of  a foreign  lan« 
guage  produces,  in  leading  the  curiofity  to  examine 
the  grammatical  flruffure  of  our  own. 

Confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in 
overcoming  the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may 
have  contracted  to  particular  fubjeCts,  from  flu  dy- 
ing the  fyftems,  true  or  falfe,  which  philofophers 
have  propofed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the 
facts  connected  with  them*  By  means  of  thefe 
fy (terns,  not  only  is  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and 
directed,  inftead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  ran- 
dom, but,  in  confequence  of  our  being  enabled  to 
connect  faCts  with  general  principles,  it  becomes  in- 
terefted  in  the  examination  of  thofe  particulars 
which  wmuld  otherw^fe  have  Reaped  pur  nf 
G c c 
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SECTION  VIIL 

Of  the  Connexion  between  Memory  and  Fhilofophkai 

Genius. 

IT  if;  commonly  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  fel- 
dom  united  with  a very  tenacious  memory.  So 
far,  however  as  mv  own  obfervation  has  reached,  I 
can  fcarcely  recollect  one  perfon  who  poheffes  the 
former  of  thefe  qualities,  without  a more  than  or- 
dinary Ihare  of  the  latter. 

On  a fuperhcial  view  of  the  fubjecl,  indeed,  the 
common  opinion  has  fome  appearance  of  truth ; 
for,  we  are  naturally  led,  in  confequence  of  the  top- 
ics about  which  converfation  is  ufually  employed, 
to  eftimate  the  extent  of  memory,  by  the  impreffion 
which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it ; and  thefe 
in  general  efcape  the  recollection  of  a man  of  abil- 
ity, not  becaufe  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but 
becaufe  he  does  not  attend  to  them.  It  is  probable 
likewife,  that  accidental  alTociations,  founded  on 
contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may  make  but  a flight 
impreffion  on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  his  hock  of  facls  is  fmalL  They  are 
connected  together  in  his  memory  by  principles  of 
affociation,  different  from  thofe  which  prevail  in 
ordinary  minds  ; and  they  are  on  that  very  ac- 
count the  more  ufeful,  for  as  the  affociations  are 
founded  upon  real  connexions  among  the  ideas,  (al- 
though they  may  be  lefs  conducive  to  the  fluency, 
and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of  converfation)  they  are  of 
incomparably  greater  ufe  in  fuggefting  facts  which 
are  to  ferve  as  a foundation  for  reafonincr  or  for  in- 
vention. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a man  of  genius, 
in  confequence  of  a peculiarly  ftrong  attachment  to 
a particular  fubjed,  may  firft  feel  a want  of  inclina^ 
■’  m,  and  may  afterwards  acquire  a want  of  capack 
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ty  of  attending  to  common  occurrences.  But  It  is 
probable  that  the  whole  ftock  of  ideas  in  his  mind, 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  men  ; and  that  how- 
ever unprofitably  he  may  have  directed  his  curioh- 
ty,  the  ignorance  which  he  difcovers  on  ordinary 
fubje6ts  does  not  arife  from  a want  of  memory,  but 
from  a peculiarity  in  the  felection  which  he  has 
made  objeds  of  his  ftudy. 

Montaigne*  frequently  complains,  in  his  writ- 
ings, of  his  want  of  memory ; and  he  indeed  gives 
many  very  extraordinary  inftances  of  his  ignorance 
on  fome  of  the  moft  ordinary  topics  of  information. 
But  it  is  obvious  to  any  perfon  who  reads  his  works 
with  attention,  that  his  ignorance  did  not  proceed 
from  an  original  defefl  of  memory,  but  from  the 
iingular  and  whimlical  direction  which  his  curiofity 
had  taken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  I can  do  no- 
thing,”  fays  he,  without  my  memorandum 
book ; and  fo  great  is  my  difficulty  in  remember- 
ing  proper  names,  that  I am  forced  to  call  my  do- 
meflic  fervants  by  their  offices.  I am  ignorant 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  ufe ; of  the 
difference  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the 
earth  and  in  the  granary ; what  ufe  leaven  is  of 
in  making  bread,  and  why  wine  muff  ftand  fome 
time  in  the  vat  before  it  ferments.”  Yet  the 
fame  author  appears  evidently,  from  his  writings, 
to  have  had  his  memory  ftored  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  apothegms,  and  of  hiftorical  paffages,  which, 
had  ffruck  his  imagination  ; and  to  have  been  fa- 
miliarly acquainted,  not  only  with  the  names,  but 
with  the  abfurd  and  exploded  opinions  of  the  an- 
cient philofohers  ; with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms 
of  Epicurus,  the  plenum  and  vacuum  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus,  the  water  of  Thales,  the  numbers 

* II  n’eft  homme  a qui  il  fiefe  li  mal  de  fe  mefler  de  pat- 
ier  de  momoire.  Car  je  n^en  recognoy  quad  trace  en  moy  j 
et  ne  penfe  qu’il  y en  ait  au  monde  une  autre  fi  mar  veille*^ 
ufe  en  defaillance.— de  Montaigne,  liv.  i.  ch.  9. 
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of  Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of  Permenides,  and  the. 
unity  of  Mufseus.  In  complaining  too,  of  his  want 
of  prefence  of  mind,  he  indireclly  acknowledges  a 
degree  of  memory,  which,  if  it  had  been  judicionfiy 
employed,  would  have  been  more  than  fufiicient  for 
the  acquiiition  of  all  thofe  common  branches  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  defi« 
cient.  When  I have  an  oration  to  fpeak,’^  fays 
he,  of  any  confiderable  length,  I am  reduced  to 

the  miferable  neceffity  of  getting  it,  word  for 

word,  by  heart.” 

The  ftrange  and  apparently  inconfiftent  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  wri- 
tings of  Montaigne  exhibits,  led  Malebranche  (who 
feems  to  have  formed  too  low  an  opinion  both  of 
his  genius  and  charad:er)  to  tax  him  with  affecta- 
tion ; and  even  to  call  in  queftion  the  credibility  of 
fome  of  his  aflertions.  But  no  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  moft  amufing  author,  can  rea- 
fonably  fufpect  his  veracity  ; and,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  I can  give  him  complete  credit,  not  only 
from  my  general  opinion  of  his  fmcerity,  but  from 
having  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  my  own  expe- 
rience, more  than  one  example  of  the  fame  fort  of 
combination  ; not  indeed  carried  to  fuch  a length 
as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but  bearing  a ftiiking  re- 
femblance  to  it. 

The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  made, 
account,  in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opin- 
ion, that  genius  and  memory  are  feldom  united  in 
great  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon  ; and  at  the  fame 
time  fiiew,  that  fome  of  the  facls  on  which  that  opin- 
ion is  founded,  do  not  juftify  fuch  a conclufion. 
Befidesthefe, however,  there  are  other  circumflances 
which,  at  firfi:  view  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  in- 
confiftency  between  extenfive  memory  and  original 
genius. 

The  fpecies  of  memory  which  excites  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
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of  fociety,  is  a memory  for  detached  and  infulated 
fa^ls  ; and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  pof- 
feifed  of  it,  are  very  feldom  diftinguifhed  by  the 
higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Such  a fpecies  of  mem- 
ory is  unfavourable  to  philofophical  arrangement ; 
becaufe  it  in  part  fupplies  the  place  of  arrangement. 
One  great  ufe  of  philofophy,  as  I already  fhewed,  is 
to  give  us  an  extenfive  command  of  particular  truths 
by  furniflring  us  with  general  principles,  under 
which  a number  of  fuch  truths  is  comprehended. 
A perfon  in  whofe  mind  cafual  affociations  of  time 
and  place  make  a lafting  irnprellion,  has  not  the 
fame  inducements  to  philofophize,  with  others  who 
connecf  facts  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of 
caufe  and  eflecfl,  or  of  premifes  and  concluflon. 
I have  heard  it  obferved,  that  thofe  men  who  have 
rifen  to  the  greateft  eminence  in  the  profeflion  of 
law,  have  been  in  general  fuch  as  had,  at  firft,  an 
averflon  to  the  fludy.  The  reafon  probably  is,  that 
to  a mind  fond  of  general  principles,  every  fludy 
mufl  be  at  firfl  difgufling,  which  prefents  to  it  a 
chaos  of  fafls  apparently  unconne(fled  with  each 
other.  But  this  love  of  arrangement,  if  united  with 
perfevering  induflry ,wTli  atiafl  conquer  every  difficul- 
ty ; will  introduce  order  into  what  feemed,  on  a fu- 
perficial  view,  a mafs  of  confufion,  and  reduce  the 
dry  and  uninterefting  detail  of  pofitive  flatutes  into  a 
fyftem  comparatively  luminous  and  beautiful. 

The  obfervation,  I believe,  may  be  made  more 
general,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  fcience  in. 
which  there  is  a great  multiplicity  of  facfls  to  be  re- 
meml  ered.  A man  deftitute  of  genius  may,  with 
little  effort,  treafure  up  in  his  memory  a number 
of  particulars  in  chemiflry  or  natural  hiftory,  which 
he  refers  to  no  principle,  and  from  which  he  de- 
duces no  concluflon  ; and  from  his  facility  in  ac- 
quiring this  flock  of  information,  may  flatter  him- 
felf  with  the  belief  that  he  poflefles  a natural  tafle 
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for  tliefe  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  wlio  are 
really  deftined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience, 
when  they  firft  enter  on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  at- 
tention diftra6;ed,  and  their  memory  overloaded 
with  fads  among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation, 
and  are  fometimes  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their 
future  progrefs.  In  due  time,  however,  their  fu- 
periority  appears,  and  arifes  in  part  from  that  very 
dillatisfadion  which  they  at  firft  experienced,  and 
which  does  not  ceafe  to  ftimulate  their  inquiries, 
till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidft  a chaos  of  ap- 
parently unconneded  materials,  that  limplicity  and 
beauty  which  always  charaderize  the  operations  of 
nature. 

There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances  which  re- 
tard the  progrefs  of  a man  of  genius,  when  he  enters 
on  a new  purfuit,  and  which  fometimes  render  him 
apparently  inferior  to  thofe  who  are  poftefled  of 
ordinary  capacity.  A want  of  curiofity,*  and  of 
invention,  facilitates  greatly  the  acquifition  of  knowl- 
ledge.  It  renders  the  mind  paflive,  in  receiving 
the  ideas  of  others, and  favesallthe  time  which  might 
be  employed  in  examining  their  foundation,  or  in 
tracing  their  confequences.  They  who  are  poffelT- 
ed  of  much  acutenefs  and  orimnalitv,  enter  with 
difficulty  into  the  views  of  others  ; not  from  any 
defed  in  their  power  of  apprehenfion,  but  becaufe 
they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have  not  ex- 
amined ; and  becaufe  their  attention  is  often  fedu- 
ced  by  their  own  fpeculations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
that  a man  of  irenius  is  likely  to  find  himfelf  fur- 

O J 

paft'ed  by  others  : he  has  commonly  his  information 
much  lefs  at  command,  than  thofe  who  are  poflefled, 
of  an  inferior  degree  of  originality ; and,  what  is 

* I mean  a want  of  curiofitv  about  truth.  “ There  are 
many  men,”  fays  Dr.  Butler,  who  have  a frrong  curiol- 
ity  to  know  what  is  faid,  who  havfe  little  or  no  curioiity 
« know  what  is  true.” 
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famewliat  remarkable,  he  has  it  leaft  of  all  at  com- 
mand  on  thofe  fubjeds  on  which  lie  has  found  his 
invention  moil  fertile.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  we, 
are  told  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  was  often  at  a lofs,  when 
the  converfation  turned  on  his  own  difcoveries.^ 
It  is  probable  that  they  made  but  a flight  impreflion 
on  his  mind,  and  that  a confcioufnefs  of  his  invent- 
ive power  prevented  him  from  taking  much  pains 
to  treafure  them  up  in  his  memory.  Men  of  lit- 
tle ingenuity  feldom  forget  the  ideas  they  acquire  ; 
becaufe  they  know,  that  when  an  occafion  occurs 
for  applying  their  knowledge  to  ufe,  they  muft  trufl: 
to  memory,  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an 
arithmetical  rule  to  a perfon  of  common  under- 
flanding,^  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  fcience  ; he  will  foon  get  the  rule  by  heart, 
and  become  dextrous  in  the  application  of  it.  An- 
other, of  more  ingenuity,  will  examine  the  princi- 
ples of  the  rule  before  he  applies  it  to  ufe,  and  will, 
fcarcely  take  the  trouble  to  commit  to  memory  a 
procefs,  which  he  knows  he  can,  at  any  time,  with 
a little  reflexion  recover.  The  confequence  will  be, 
that,  in  the  practice  of  calculation,  he  will  appear 
more  flow  and  hefitating,  than  if  he  follow^ed  the 
received  rules  of  arithmetic  without  reflexion  or 
reafoning. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  every  day 
in  converfation.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
opinions  we  announce  in  it,  are  not  the  immediate 
refiilt  of  reafoning  on  the  fpot,  but  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  formed  in  the  clofet,  or  perhaps  have  been 
adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  others.  The 
promptitude,  therefore,  with  which  a man  decides 
in  ordinary  difcourfe,  is  not  a certain  tell  of  the 
quicknefs  of  his  apprehenflon  jf  as  it  may  perhaps 

^ See  Note  [T.] 

f Memoria  facit  prorapti  ingenii  famam,  iit  ilia  qiise  did- 
mus,  non  domo,  attulilfe,  led  ibi  protiiius  furnpffTe  videa- 
mur. — OmNCTiL.  A/h  Oral.  lib.  xl  can.  S-, 
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arife  from  thofe  uncommon  efforts  to  furnifh  th^ 
memory  with  acquired  knowledge^  by  which  men 
of  flow  parts  endeavour  to  compenfate  for  theif 
want  of  invention  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
poflible  that  a confcioufnefs  of  originality  may  give 
rife  to  a manner  apparently  embarrafled,  by  leading 
the  perfon  who  feels  it,  to  truft  too  much  to  extem- 
pore exertions.* 

In  general  I believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule 
that  thofe  who  carry  about  with  them  a great  de- 
gree of  acquired  information,  which  they  have  ad- 
ways  at  command,  or  who  have  rendered  their  own 
difcoveries  fo  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  explain  them  without  recolie<51:ion,  are 
very  feldom  poffeffed  of  much  invention,  or  even 
of  much  quicknefs  of  apprehenflon*  A man  of  ori- 
ginal genius  who  is  fond  of  exerciflng  his  reafoning 
powers  anew^  on  every  point  as  it  occurs  to  him, 
and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe  the  ideas  of  oth- 
ers, or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  concluflons  which  he 
has  deduced  from  previous  reflexion,  often  appears, 
to  fuperficial  obfervers,  to  fall  below  the  level  of 
ordinary  underftandings  ; w^hile  another,  deflitute 
both  of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that 
promptitude  in  his  deciflons,  which  arifes  from  the 
inferiority  of  his  intelledfual  abilities. 

* In  the  foregoing  obfervations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  im- 
plied that  originality  of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a ready 
recolle6lion  of  acquired  knowledge  •,  but  only  that  it  has  a 
tendency  unfavourable  to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  practice 
will  commonly  be  neceffary  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  invention  to  the  ideas  of  others,  or  even  to  the  con- 
clulions  of  his  own  underftanding,  than  are  requifite  in  or- 
dinary cafes.  Habits  of  literary  converfation,  and,  ftill  more^ 
habits  of  extempore  difcullion,  in  a popular  aflembly,  are 
peculiarly  ufeful  in  giving  us  a ready  and  pra£tical  command 
of  our  knowledge.  There  is  much  good  lenfe  in  the  fol- 
lowing aphorifm  of  Bacon  : “ Reading  makes  a full  man,  wri^ 
ting  a correct  man,  and  fpeaking  a ready  man.^’  See  a com- 
raentary  on  this  aphorifm  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ad- 
venturer. 
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It  muft  Indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the 
laft  defcription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converfa- 
tion  they  form  the  mofl  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the 
moil  inflru^live,  companions.  How  inexhauftible 
foever  the  invention  of  an  individual  may  be,  the 
variety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  mafs  of  ufeful  and  curious  in- 
formation of  which  the  world  is  already  poffelfed* 
The  converfation,  accordingly  of  men  of  genius,  is 
fometimes  extremely  limited  ; and  is  interefting  to 
the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  who  can 
diftinguifh  the  marks  of  originality.  In  confequence 
too  of  that  partiality  which  every  man  feels  for  his 
own  fpeculations,  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being 
dogmatical  and  difputatious,  than  thofe  who  have 
no  fyftem  which  they  are  interefled  to  defend. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  authors, 
A book  which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  indi- 
vidual only,  may  be  admired  by  a few,  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience  to 
which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance  for  popu- 
larity with  the  multitude.  An  author  who  poffeffes 
induflry  fufficient  to  colled:  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
judgment  fufficient  to  arrange  them  fkiilfully,  is  the 
moil  likely  perfon  to  acquire  a high  degree  of  liter- 
ary fame  : and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlight- 
ened judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  charaderiflic 
of  genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objeds 
of  public  admiration,  are  men  who  are  much  lefs 
diftinguiflied  by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive 
learning  and  cultivated  tafte.  Perhaps,  too,  for  the 
multitude,  the  latter  clafs  of  authors  is  the  mofl 
ufeful ; as  their  writings  contain  the  more  folid  dif- 
coveries which  others  have  brought  to  light,  fep- 
arated  from  thofe  errors  with  which  truth  is  often 
blended  in  the  firft  formation  of  a fyflcm. 

Dud 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

OF  IMAGINATION. 


SECTION  L 
Analyfis,  of  Imagination, 

I HAVE  already  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
line  between  conception  and  imagination.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  former  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exaft 
tranfcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt  and  per- 
ceived : that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a felection  of 
qualities  and  of  circumftances,  from  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent objecls,  and,  by  combining  and  difpofmg  thefe 
to  form  a new  creation  of  its  own. 

The  operations  of  imagination,  however,  ate  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  materials  which  concep- 
tion furniflies  ; but  may  be  equally  employed  about 
all  the  different  fubjecls  of  our  knowledge.  As  it 
is  the  fame  power  of  reafoning  which  enables  us  to 
carry  on  our  inveftigations  with  refpeff  to  individ- 
ual obje^s,  and  with  refpe(T  to  claffes  or  genera  ; 
fo  it  was  by  the  fame  proceffes  of  analyfis  and  com- 
bination, that  the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ; that  of  Harrington,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Oceana  ; and  that  of  Shake fpeare,  the 
Characfers  of  Hamlet  and  Falftaff.  The  difference 
between  thefe  feveral  efforts  of  genius,  confifls  only 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  materials  were 
acquired  ; fo  far  as  the  power  of  imagination  is  con- 
cerned, the  proceffes  are  perfedly  analogous. 

To  all  thefe  various  modes  in  which  imagination 
may  difplay  itfelf,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks 
contained  in  this  chapter  will  be  found  to  apply, 
under  proper  limitations ; but  in  order  to  render 
the  fubjed  more  obvious  to  the  reader’^  examination 
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I fliall,  in  the  farther  profecution  of'  it,  endeavour 
to  convey  my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particular 
examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles  ; 
leaving  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  determine,  with 
what  modifications  the  conclufions  to  which  we  are 
led,  may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  cir- 
cumftances. 

Amon^  the  innumerable  illuftrations  which  this 
extenfive  iubje6l  prefents  to  our  choice,  the  com- 
binations which  the  mind  forms  out  of  materials 
fupplied  by  the  powder  of  conception,  recommend 
themfelves  flrongly,  both  by  their  fimplicity,  and 
by  the  interelling  nature  of  the  difcuffions  to  which 
they  lead.  Of  thefe  materials,  a very  large  propor- 
tion have  been  originally  colledied  by  the  lenfe  of 
fight ; a fenfe  which  introduces  a much  greater  va- 
riety of  pleafiires  to  the  mind,  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers ; and  the  perceptions  of  which,  the  mind  has, 
upon  that  account,  a peculiar  enjoyment  in  recalling. 
It  is  this  fenfe,  accordingly,  which,  in  the  firft  in- 
flan ce,  fupplies  the  painter  and  the  flatuary,  with 
all  the  fubie(5fs  upon  which  their  genius  is  exercifi 
ed  ; and  which  furniilies  to  the  defcriptive  poet,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  his  art.  The 
very  etymology  of  the  word  imagination  has  a re- 
ference to  vifible  objects  ; and,  in  its  mofi;  ordinary 
acceptation,  it  is  either  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
the  conception  of  fuch  objefls,  or  is  applied  to  cafes 
in  which  this  is  the  principal  faculty  employed.  I 
mention  thefe  circumflances,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the 
reader,  why  fo  many  of  the  illuftrations  which  oc- 
cur in  the  following  inquiries  are  borrowed  from 
the  arts  of  painting  and  of  poetry. 

It  was  already  obferved,  that  imagination  is  a 
complex  power.*  It  includes  conception  or  fimple 
apprehenfion,  v/hich  enables  us  to  form  a notion 
of  tliofe  former  objedts  of  perception  or  of  know- 

* See  page  125. 
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ledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to  make  a feleffioii  ^ 
abflraftion,  which  fcparates  the  feledled  materialsi 
from  the  qualities  and  circumftances  which  are  con- 
iie6led  with  them  in  nature  ; and  judgment  or  take, 
which  fele6ls  the  materials,  and  directs  their  com- 
bination. To  thefe  powers,  we  may  add,  that  par- 
ticular  habit  of  alfociation  to  which  I formerly  gave 
the  name  of  fancy ; as  it  is  this  which  prefents  to 
our  choice,  all  the  different  materials  which  are  fub- 
fervient  to  the  efforts  of  imagination,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  confidered  as  forming  the  ground- 
work of  poetical  genius. 

To  iiluftrate  thefe  ob*er‘'^ations.  let  us  confider  the 


fteps  by  which  Milton  mu  ft  have  proceeded  in  creat- 
ing his  imaginary  Garden  of  Eden.  When  he  frit 
propofed  to  himfeif  that  fubjecf  of  defer iption,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a variety  of  the  riioft 
hriking  feenes  which  he  had  feen  crowded  into  his 
mind.  The  affociation  of  ideas  fue-gefted  them,  and 
the  power  of  conception  placed  each  of  them  be- 
fore him,  with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfections. 
In  every  natural  feene,  if  we  deftine  it  for  any  par- 
ticular purpofe,  there  are  defedfs  and  redundan- 
cies, which  art  may  fometimes,  but  cannot  alway^s, 
correct.  But  the  power  of  imagination  is  unlimit- 
ed, She  can  create  and  annihilate  ; and  difpofe, 
at  pleafure,  her  woods,  her  rocks,  and  her  rivers. 
Milton,  accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden  from 
any  one  feene,  but  would  felect  from  each  the  fea- 
tures whicli  were  molt  eminently  beautiful.  The 
power  of  abltradtion  enabled  him  to  make  the  rep- 
aration, and  tafte  diredted  him  in  the  feledtion. 
Thus  he  was  furnifh.ed  with  his  materials ; by  a 
fkilful  combination  of  which,  he  has  created  a land- 
fcape,  more  perfect,  probably,  in  all  its  parts,  than 
ever  was  realized  in  nature  ; and  certainly  very  dif- 
ferent from  any^  thing  which  this  country  exhibits 
ed,  at  the  period  wdien  he  wrote.  It  is  a curious 
remark  of  Mr.  Walpole,  that  Milton’s  Eden  is  free 
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from  tlie  defers  of  the  old  Englifh  garden,  and  is 
imagined  on  the  fame  principles  which  it  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  prefent  age  to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  iufficiently  evident 
that  imagination  is  net  a fimple  power  of  the  mind, 
like  attention,  conception,  or  abftradiion  ; but  that 
it  is  formed  by  a combination  of  various  faculties. 
It  is  farther  evident,  that  it  inuft  appear  under  very 
different  forms,  in  the  cafe  of  different  individuals  ; 
as  feme  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  great- 
ly influenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidental  circum- 
ftances.  The  variety,  for  example,  of  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  the  combinations  of  the  poet  or 
the  painter  are  formed,  will  depend  much  on  the 
tendency  of  external  fituation,  to  flore  the  miind 
with  a multiplicity  of  conceptions  ; and  the  beauty 
of  thefe  combinations  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
fiiccefs  WTth  which  the  power  of  tafte  has  been  cul- 
tivated. What  we  call,  therefore,  the  power  of  im- 
agination, is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  refult 
of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circum- 
fiances.  It  is  not  an  original  endowment  of  the 
m nd,  but  an  accomplifhmient  formed  by  experience 
and  fituation  ; and  which,  in  its  different  grada- 
tions, fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the  firff  ef- 
forts of  untutored  genius,  and  the  fublimie  creations 
of  Raphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  imagination  conffitutes 
poetical  genius  ; a talent  which,  although  chiefly  dif- 
played  in  poetical  compofition,  is  alfo  the  founda- 
tion (though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  manner)  ofva- 
rious  other  arts.  A few  remarks  on  the  relation 
which  imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  moll  inte- 
reffing  of  thofe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its 
nature  and  office. 
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SECTION  IL 

Of  Imagination  confidered  in  its  Relation  to  fome  of  the 

Fine  Arts. 


AMONG  the  arts  connecled  with  imaelna- 
lion  fome  not  only  take  their  rife  from  this  power, 
fat  produce  objects  which  are  addreffed  to  it^ 
Cithers  take  their  rife  from  imagination,  but  pro- 
duce objects  which  are  addreffed  to  the  power  of 
perception. 

To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  claffes  of  arts,  belongs 
that  of  gardening  ; or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called, 
the  arc  of  creating  landfcape.  In  this  art,  the  de- 
figner  is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature  ; and  his 
only  province  is  to  corredc,  to  improve,  and  to  adorn. 
As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  order  to  ob- 
ferve  the  effecl:,  he  niufl  call  up,  in  his  imagination, 
the  fcene  which  he  means  to  produce ; and  apply 
to  this  imaginary  fcene  his  take  and  his  judgment ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  a lively  conception  of  vifible 
fajefts,  he  muff  add  a pov/er  (which  long  experi- 
ence and  attentive  obfervation  alone  can  give  him)of 
|udging  beforehand,  of  the  effecf  which  they  Vv  ould 
produce,  if  they  were  aclually  exhibited  to  his.  fen- 
ies.  This  power  forms,  what  Lord  Chatham  beau- 
lifully  and  expreffively  called,  the  prophetic  eye  of  tajie  ; 
that  eye  which  (if  I may  borrow  the  language  of 
Mr.  Gray)  fees  all  the  beauties  that  a place  is 
fufceptible  of,  lone:  before  they  are  born  ; and 
when  it  plants  a feedling,  already  fits  under  the 
iliade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  efieft  it  will  have, 
from  every  point  of  view  that  lies  in.  the  prof- 
pecf/’"^ 

But  although  the  artift  who  creates  a landfcape, 
copies  it  from  his  imagination,  the  fcene  which  he 


* Gray’s  Works,  by  Mason,  p.  27T. 
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exhibits  is  addreffed  to  the  fenfes,  and  may  produce 
its  full  eifecl  on  the  minds  of  others,  without  any 
effort  on  their  part,  either  of  imagination  or  of  con- 
ception. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderilood,  it  is  neceffaiy 
for  me  to  remark,  that,  in  the  laft  obfervation,  1 
fpeak  merely  of  the  natural  effects  produced  by  x 
landfcape,  and  abftrad:  entirely  from  the  pleafure 
which  may  refult  from  an  accidental  affociation  of 
ideas  with  a particular  fcene.  The  effed:  refulting 
from  fuch  affociations  will  depend,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  on  the  livelinefs  with  wTich  the  affociated  ob- 
ieds  are  conceived,  and  on  the  affeding  nature  of  the 
pidures  which  a creative  imagination,  when  once 
roufed,  will  prefent  to  the  mind  ; but  the  pleafures 
thus  arifing  from  the  accidental  exercife  that  a land- 
fcape may  give  to  the  imagination,  muft  not  be 
confounded  with  thofe  which  it  is  naturally  fitted 
to  produce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
it  exhibits  a faithful  copy  of  a particular  objed)  the 
original  idea  muft  be  formed  in  the  imagination : 
and,  in  moft  cafes,  the  exercife  of  imarination  muft 
concur  with  perception,  before  the  pidure  can  pro- 
duce that  effed  on  the  mind  of  the  fpedator  which 
the  artift  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does  not 
belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  claffes  of  Arts 
formerly  mentioned,  but  has  fomething  in  common 
■with  them  both. 

In  fo  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exadly 
what  he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  gen- 
eral rules  ; and  he  requires  no  aid  from  that  crea- 
tive genius  which  is  charaderiftical  of  the  Poet.  The 
pleafure,  ho^vever,  which  refults  from  painting, 
confidered  merely  as  an  imitative,  art,  is  extreme- 
ly trifling ; and  is  fpecifically  different  from  that 
which  it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imag- 
tion.  Even  in  portrait-painting,  the  fervile  copyift 
of  nature  is  regarded  in  no  higher  light  than  that 
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of  a ttadefman.  Deception/’  (as  Reynolds  has 
excellently  obferved)  inftead  of  advancing  the  art^ 
is,  in  reality,  carrying  it  back  to  its  infant  ftate. 
The  firft  eflays  of  painting  were  certainly  nothing 
but  mere  imitations  of  individual  objects ; and 
when  this  amounted  to  a deception  the  artift  had 
‘‘  accomplifhed  his  purpofe.”* 

V/hen  the  hiftory  or  the  landfcape  painter  indul- 
ges his  genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his 
own,  he  vies  with  the  poet  in  the  nobleft  exertion 
of  the  poetical  art : and  he  avails  himfelf  of  his  pro- 
feiTional,  Ikill  as  the  poet  avails  himfelf  of  language, 
only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive 
the  eye  by  accurate  reprefentations  of  particular 
forms,  is  no  longer  his  aim  ; but  by  the  touches  of 
an  exprelHve  pencil,  to  fpeak  to  the  imaginations  of 
others.  Imitation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  which 
he  propofes  to  himfelf,  but  the  means  which  he  em- 
ploys in  order  to  accompliili  it : nay,  if  the  imita- 
tion be  carried  fo  far  as  to  preclude  all  exercife  of 
the  fpeclator’s  imagination,  it  will  difappoint,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  purpofe  of  the  artift. 

In  poetry,  and  in  every  other  fpecies  of  compoft- 
tion,  in  which  one  perfon  attempts,  by  means  of 
lanmiasre,  to  nrefent  to  the  mind  of  another,  the 
obie^fs  of  his  own  imagination  ; this  power  is  ne- 
ceffary,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  au- 
thor and  to  the  reader.  When  we  perufe  a defcrip- 
tion,  we  naturally  feel  a difpofition  to  form,  in  our 
own  minds,  a diftind:  picture  of  what  is  defcribed  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  attention  and  intereft 
which  the  fubjecft  excites,  the  picture  becomes  fteady 
and  determinate.  It  is  fcarcely  polTible  for  us  to 
hear  much  of  a particular  town,  without  forming 
fome  notion  of  figure  fize  and  lituation ; and  in 
reading  hiftory  and  poetry,  I believe  it  feldom  hap- 

* Notes  on  Mason’s  Tranflatioix  of  Fresnoy’s  Poem  on 
the  Art  of  Painting,  p.  IJ^. 
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pens,  that  we  do  not  annex  imaginary  appearances 
to  the  names  of  our  favourite  charaders.  It  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  almoft  certain,  that  the  imaginations 
of  no  two  men  coincide  upon  fuch  occafions ; and 
therefore,  though  both  may  be  pleafed,  the  agree- 
able imprellions  which  they  feel,  may  be  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  according  as  the  pictures 
by  which  they  are  produced  are  more  or  lefs  hap- 
pily imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a perfon  ac- 
cuttomed  to  dramatic  reading  fees,  for  the  firft  time, 
one  of  his  favourite  characters  reprefented  on  the 
ftage,  he  is  generally  diffatisfied  with  the  exhibition, 
however  eminent  the  aCtor  may  be  ; and  if  he  fhould 
happen,  before  this  reprefentacion,  to  have  beea 
very  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  character,  the 
cafe  may  continue  to  be  the  fame  through  life* 
For  my  own  part,  I have  never  received  from  any 
FalftafF  on  the  ftage,  half  the  pleafure  which  Shake- 
fpeare  gives  me  in  the  clofet ; and  I am  perfuaded, 
that  I fhould  feel  fome  degree  of  uneaftnefs,  if  I 
were  prefent  at  any  attempt  to  perfonate  the  figure 
or  the  voice  of  Don  Quixote  or  Sancho  Panza.  It 
is  not  always  that  the  aCIor,  on  fuch  occafions,  falls 
Ihort  of  our  expectation.  He  difappoints  us,  by  ex- 
hibiting fomething  different  from  what  our  imag- 
ination had  anticipated,  and  which  confequently  ap. 
pears  to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  unfaithful  re^ 
prefentatioh  of  the  poet’s  idea : and  until  a frequent 
repetition  of  the  performance  has  completely  oblit- 
erated our  former  imprellions,  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  form  an  adequate  eftimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fub- 
jecls.  The  fight  of  any  natural  fcene,  or  of  any 
work  of  art,  provided  we  have  not  previoufly  heard 
of  it,  commonly  produces  a greater  effeCt,  at  firft^ 
than  ever  afterwards ; but  if,  in  confequence  of  a 
defcription,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a previous 
notion  of  it,  I apprehend,  the  effeCl  will  be  found 
pleafing,  the  firft  time  it  is  feen,  than  the  fec^ 
Fee 
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ond.  Although  the  defcription  Ihould  fall  fhort 
greatly  of  the  reality,  yet  the  difappointment  which 
we  feel,  on  meeting  with  fomething  different  from 
what  we  expelled,  diminifhes  our  fatisfadtion.  The 
fecond  time  we  fee  the  fcene,  the  eifeck  of  novelty 
is  indeed  lefs  than  before  ; but  it  is  ftill  confidera- 
ble,  and  the  imagination  now  anticipates  nothing 
which  is  not  realized  in  the  perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a 
fatisfaclory  reafon  why  fo  few  are  to  be  found  who 
have  a genuine  relifli  for  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
The  defigns  of  Kent  and  Brown  evince  in  their  au- 
thors a degree  of  ime.gination  entirely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  defcriptive  poet,  but  when  they  are  once 
executed,  their  beauties,  (excepting  thofe  which  re- 
fult  from  afibciation)  meet  the  eye  of  every  fpecla- 
tor.  In  poetry  the  effect  is  inconfiderable,  unlefs 
upon  a mind  which  pofleffes  fome  degree  of  the  au- 
thor’s genius,  a mind  amply  furnifhed,  by  its  pre- 
vious habits,  with  the  means  of  interpreting  the  lan- 
guage which  be  employs  ; and  able,  by  its  own  im- 
agination, to  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general 
words  which  exprefs  complex  ideas,  feldom  convey, 
precifely,  the  fame  meaning  to  ditlerent  individualsy 
and  that  hence  anfes  the  much  of  ambio-uity  of 
language.  The  fame  obfervation  holds,  in  no  in- 
confiderable degree,  with  refpeci  to  the  names  of 
fenfible  objects.  When  the  words  river,  mountain, 
grove,  occur  in  a defcription,  a perfon  of  lively  con- 
ceptions naturally  thinks  of  fome  particular  river, 
mountain,  and  grove,  that  have  made  an  impreflion 
on  his  mind  ; and  whatever  the  notions  are  which 
he  is  led  by  his  imagination  to  form  of  thefe  objects 
they  muft  neceffarily  approach  to  the  ftandard  of 
what  he  has  feen.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  accor- 
ding to  the  different  habits  and  education  of  indi- 
viduals ; according  to  the  livelinefs  of  their  concep- 
tions, and,  according  to  the  creative  power  of  their 
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imaginations,  the  fame  words  will  produce  very 
different  effeds  on  different  minds.  When  a per- 
fon  who  has  received  his  education  in  the  country, 
reads  a defcription  of  a rural  retirement ; the  hoiife,' 
the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  firft  accuf- 
tomed,  prefent  themfelves  fpontaneoufly  to  his  con- 
ception, accompanied,  perhaps,  with  the  recolleftion 
of  his  early  friendfhips,  and  all  thofe  pleafing  ideas 
which  are  commonly  alfociated  with  the  fcenes  of 
childhood  and  of  youth.  How  different  is  the  ef- 
fefl  of  the  defcription  upon  his  mind,  from  what 
it  would  produce  on  one  who  has  paffed  his  tender 
years  at  a diftance  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
whofe  infant  fports  are  connefled  in  his  memory 
with  the  gloomy  alleys  of  a commercial  city  i 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular 
words  of  a defcription,  that  the  powers  of  imagin- 
ation and  conception  are  employed.  They  are  far- 
ther neceffary  for  filling  up  the  different  parts  of  that 
pidiure,  of  which  the  moft  minute  defcriber  can  on- 
ly trace  the  outline.  In  the  befl  defcription,  there 
is  much  left  to  the  reader  to  fupply  ; and  the  effecl 
which  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  tafle  with 
which  the  pi^ure  is  finiflied.  It  is  therefore  poffi^ 
ble,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happieft  efforts  of 
poetical  genius  may  be  perufed  with  perfecl  indif- 
ference by  a man  of  found  judgment,  and  not  def- 
titute  of  natural  fenfibility ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a cold  and  common-place  defcription  may  be 
the  means  of  awakening,  in  a rich  and  glowing  im- 
agination, a degree  of  enthufiafm  unknown  to  the 
author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I have  hitherto  men- 
tioned as  taking  rife  from  the  imagination,  have  this 
in  common,  that  their  primary  objefl  is  to  pleafe. 
This  obfervation  applies  to  the  art  of  poetry,  no  lefs 
than  to  the  others  ; nay,  it  is  this  circumftance 
which  characterifes  poetry,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from 
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all  the  other  claffes  of  literary  compofition.  Th^ 
obje(^  of  the  philofopher  is  to  inform  and  enlighten 
mankind ; that  of  the  orator,  to  acquire  an  afcen- 
dant  over  the  will  of  others,  by  bending  to  his  own 
purpofes  their  judgments,  their  imaginations,  and 
their  pallions  ; but  the  primary  and  the  diftinguilh- 
ing  aim  of  the  poet,  is,  to  pleafe  ; and  the  principal 
refource  which  he  poffeffes  for  this  purpoie,  is  by 
addrelling  the  imagination.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
may  feem  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  phi- 
lofopher or  of  the  orator  \ but,  in  thefe  inftances, 
he  only  borrows  from  them  the  means  by  which 
he  accomplifhes  his  end.  If  he  attempts  to  enlight- 
en and  to  inform,  he  addreffes  the  underftanding 
only  as  a vehicle  of  pleafure  : if  he  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  paffions,  it  is  only  to  paffions  which  it  is  plea- 
ting to  indulge.  The  philofopher,  in  like  manner, 
in  order  to  accompliih  his  end  of  inftrucTion,  may 
find  it  expedient  occafionally  to  amufe  the  imagin- 
ation, or  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  paflions  : the  or- 
ator may,  at  one  time,  Ifate  to  his  hearers  a procefs; 
of  reafoning ; at  another,  a calm  narrative  of  facts ; 
and,  at  a third,  he  may  give  the  reins  to  poetical 
fancy.  But  ftill  the  ultimate  end  of  the  philofopher 
is  to  inflrucT,  and  of  the  orator  to  perfuade  ; and 
whatever  means  they  make  ufe  of,  which  are  not 
fubfervient  to  this  purpofe,  are  out  of  place,  and 
obftrucT  the  effed:  of  their  labours. 

The  meafured  compofition  in  which  the  poet  ex- 
preffes  himfelf,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he 
employs  to  pleafe.  As  the  delight  which  he  conveys 
to  the  imagination,  is  heightened  by  the  other 
agreeable  inipreffions  which  he  can  unite  in  the  mind 
at  the  fame  time  ; he  ftudies  to  bellow,  upon  the 
medium  of  communication  which  he  employs,  all 
the  various  beauties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 
Among  thefe  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is 
not  the  leaf  powerful ; for  its  effecl  is  conftant,  and, 
does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleafures 
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which  language  produces.  A fucceffion  of  agree- 
able perceptions  is  kept  up  by  the  organical  effecl:  of 
words  upon  the  ear  ; while  they  inform  the  under- 
ftanding  by  their  perfpicuity  and  precillon,  or  pleafe 
the  imagination  by  the  pidures  they  fuggeft,  or 
touch  the  heart  by  the  alibciations  they  awaken. 
Of  all  thefe  charms  of  language,  the  poet  may  avail 
himfelf ; and  they  are  all  fo  many  inflruments  of 
his  art.  To  the  philofopher  and  the  orator  they 
may  occafionally  be  of  ufe  ; and  to  both  they  rnuft  be 
conjiantly  fo  far  an  objecf  of  attention,  that  nothing 
may  occur  in  their  compofitions,  which  may  diftracf 
the  attention,  by  offending  either  the  ear  or  the  take ; 
but  the  poet  muff  not  reft  fatisfied  with  this  nega^ 
tive  praife.  Pleafure  is  the  end  of  his  art ; and  the 
more  numerous  the  fources  of  it  which  he  can  open 
the  greater  will  be  the  eifecl  produced  by  the  ef- 
forts of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the 
variety  of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the 
reality  fubfervient  to  our  happinefs,  is  a fource  of 
pleafure,  when  prefented  to  our  conceptions,  and 
may  fometimes  derive  from  the  heightenings  of 
imagination,  a momentary  charm,  which  we  ex- 
change with  reluctance  for  the  fubftantial  gratifica- 
tions of  the  fenfes.  The  province  of  the  painter, 
and  of  the  ftatuary,  is  confined  to  the  imitation  of 
vifible  objects,  and  to  the  exhibition  of  fuch  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  as  the  human  body  is 
fitted  to  exprefs.  In  ornamental  architecture,  and 
in  ornamental  gardening,  the  foie  aim  of  the  artift 
is  to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty  or  fub- 
limity  of  material  forms.  But  to  the  poet  all  the 
various  charms  of  external  nature  ; all  that  is  amia- 
ble or  interefting,  or  refpedable  in  human  charac- 
ter ; all  that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent 
affections ; all  thofe  truths  which  make  the  heart 
feel  itfelf  better  and  more  happy  ; all  thefe  fupply 
materials,  out  of  which  he  forms  and  peoples  a 
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world  of  his  own,  where  no  inconveniendes  damp 
our  enjoyments^  and  where  no  ihades  darken  our 
profpects. 

That  the  pleafures  of  poetry  arife  chiefly  from 
the  agreeable  feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind 
by  awakening  the  imagination,  is  a propoiition 
which  may  feem  too  obvious  to  hand  in  need  of 
proof.  As  the  ingenious  inquirer,  however,  into 
the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  fubKme  and  beau- 
tiful,’’ has  difputed  the  common  notions  upon  this 
fubjed,  I fhali  conlider  fome  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments by  which  he  has  fupported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I am 
now  to  examine  is,  That  the  common  effecl  of  po- 
ctry  is  not  to  raife  ideas  of  things  or,  as  I would 

.rather  chufe  to  exprefs  it,  its  common  effect  is  not 
to  give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  conception  and 
imagination.  That  I may  not  be  accufed  of  mif- 
reprefentation,  I ihall  ftate  the  doctrine  at  length, 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  “ If  words  have  all 
their  poflibie  extent  of  power,  three  effeds  arife  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  firft  is  the found  ; the 
fecond  the  pldure^  or  reprefentation  of  the  thing 
fignified  by  the  found  ; the  third  is,  the  ojfeclion 
of  the  foul  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the 
foregoing.  Compounded  abffrad  words,  (hon- 
our,  juftice,  liberty,  and  the  like)  produce  the  firff 
and  the  laft  of  thefe  effeds,  but  not  the  fecond. 
Simple  abftrads  are  ufed  to  fignify  fome  one  fim- 
pie  idea,  without  much  adverting  to  others  which 
may  chance  to  attend  it ; as  blue,  green,  hot,  cold, 
and  the  like  : thefe  are  capable  of  effeding  all 
three  of  the  purpofes  of  words ; as  the  aggregate 
words,  man,  caftle,  horfe,  &c.  are  in  a yet  high- 
er  degree.  But  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  moft 
general  effed  even  of  thefe  words,  does  not  arife 
from  their  forming  pidures  of  the  feveral  things 
they  would  reprefent  in  the  imagination  ; becaufe 
on  a very  dilie:ent  examination  of  mv  own  mind. 
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and  getting  others:  to  confider  theirs,  I do  not 
find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any  fuch  pi<5lure 
is  formed  ; and  when  it  is,  there  is  moil  com- 
monly  a particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for 
that  purpofe.  But  the  aggregate  words  operate,, 
as  I faid  of  the  compound  abllradts,  not  by  pre- 
fen  ting  any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having 
‘‘  from  ufe  the  fame  effe^f  on  being  mentioned,  that 
their  original  has  when  it  is  feen.  Suppofe 
were  to  read  a paffage  to  this  effedt : The  river 
Danube  rifes  in  a moifl  and  mountainous  foil  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  where,  winding  to  and  fro, 
it  waters  feveral  principalities,  until,  turning  into 
Auftria,  and  leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  paffes 
into  Hungary  ; there,  with  a vaft  flood,  augmen- 
ted  by  the  Saave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chrift- 
endom  and  rollino;  throue;!!  the  barbarous  coun- 
tries  which  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many 
mouths  into  the  Black  Sea.”  In  this  defcription 
many  things  are  mentioned ; as  mountains,  rivers, 
cities,  the  fea,  &c.  But  let  any  body  examine 
“ himfelf,  and  fee  whether  he  has  had  impreffed  on 
his  imagination  any  pi<£lures  of  a river,  mountain, 
watry  foil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  impoffible 
in  the  rapidity  and  quick  fucceffion  of  words  in 
converfation,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the  found  of 
the  word,  and  of  the  thing  reprefented ; befides, 
fome  words  exprefling  real  effences,  are  fo  mixed 
with  others  of  a general  and  nominal  import,  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  jump  from  fenfe  to  thought, 
from  particulars  to  generals,  from  things  to  words 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
life  ; nor  is  it  neceffary  that  we  Qiould.” 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  Mfo 
Burke  refers  to  the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amia- 
ble and  ingenious  Dr.  Blacklock.  “ Here^^  fays 
he,  is  a poet^  doiibllefs  as  much  affeiled  by  his  aw7i 
dcfcriptions ^ as  any  that  reads  them  can  be ; and 
yet  he  is  aiTeded  with  this  (Irong  enthiifiafm,  by 
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“ tilings  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  poffibly 
“ have,  any  idea,  farther  than  that  of  a bare  found  ; 
and  why  may  not  thofe  who  read  his  works  be 
affected  in  the  fame  manner  that  he  was,  with  as 
little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  defcribed  ?*’ 
Before  I proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  thefe 
paiiages,  I muft  obferve  in  general,  that  I perfectly 
agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  thinking  that  a very  great 
proportion  of  the  words  which  we  habitually  em- 
ploy, have  no  effect  to  raife  ideas  in  the  mind 
or  to  exercife  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagin- 
ation. My  notions  on  this  fubject  I have  already 
fufficiently  explained  in  treating  of  Abflraction. 

I agree  with  him  farther,  that  a great  proportion 
of  the  words  which  are  ufed  in  poetry  and  eloquence 
produce  very  powerful  effects  on  the  mind,  by  ex- 
citing emotions  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
affociate  with  particular  founds  ; without  leading 
the  imagination  to  form  to  itfelf  any  pictures  or 
reprefentations : and  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  fuch  words  operate,  appears  to  me  fatisfac^- 
ory.  “ Such  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds  ; 
but  they  are  founds,  which,  being  ufed  on  parti- 
cular  occafions,  wherein  we  receive  fome  good,  or 
fuffer  fome  evil ; or  fee  others  affe6ted  with  good 
‘‘  or  evil ; or  which  we  hear  applied  to  other  inters 
efting  things  or  events  ; and  being  applied  in  fuch 
a variety  of  cafes,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit 
to  what  things  they  belong,  they  produce  in  the 
mind,  whenever  they  are  afterwards  mentioned, 
“ effects  fimilar  to  thofe  of  their  occafions.  The 
founds  being  often  ufed  without  reference  to  any 
“ particular  occafion,  and  carrying  ftill  their  firfl 
impreflions,  they  at  lafl  utterly  lofe  their  connex- 
ion  with  the  particular  occafions  that  give  rife  t@ 
them  ; yet  the  found,  without  any  annexed  no  • 
tion,  continues  to  operate  as  before. 
Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe  concefllons,  I 
cannot  admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  poetry  pro- 
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diices  its  principal  efFed:.  Whence  is  it  that  general , 
and  abftracl  expreilions  are  fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in 
Comparifon  of  thofe  which  are  particular  and  figura- 
tive ? Is  it  not  becaufe  the  former  do  not  give  any 
exercife  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ? The 
abftracT  words and  rejignation  (for  example)  may 
undoubtedly  excite  fome  emotion,  in  confequenCe 
of  fuch  affociations  as  Mr.  Burke  has  defcribed ; but 
how  different  is  their  effect,  from  that  of  the  pict- 
ure prefented  in  the  two  laft  lines  of  the  following 
palfage  ? 

A hermit  on  the  banks  of  Trentj 

Far  from  the  world’s  bewildering  maze. 

To  humbler  fcenes  of  calm  content 

“ Had  fled,  from  brighterj  buiier  days. 

If,  haply,  from  his  guarded  bread: 

“ Should  Ileal  the  unfulpefted  figh. 

And  memory,  an  unbidden  gueft, 

« With  former  pafiions  fill’d  his  eye  ^ 

Then  pious  hope  and  duty  prais’d 

“ The  wifdom  of  th’  unerring  fway  % 

And  while  his  eye  to  heaven  he  rais  d^ 

“ Its  filent  water fimh  away^ 

In  treating  of  abfi:ra6tion  I formerly  remarked, 
that  the  perfedtion  of  philofophical  language  is  to 
approach  as  nearly  as  pofilble  to  that  fpecies  of  lan- 
guage we  employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every 
expreflion  which  has  a tendency  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion by  exciting  the  imagination,  or  to  bias  the  judg- 
ment by  cafual  afibciations.  For  this  purpole  the 
phiiofopher  ought  to  be  fparing  in  the  employment 
of  figurative  words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by 
general  expreilions  which  have  been  accurately  de- 
fined. To  the  orator  who  wifhes  to  millead  the 
underftanding,  or  to  influence  the  pafiions,  it  may, 
on  the  fame  account,  be  frequently  ufeful  to  clothe 
his  reafoning  in  a language  apprQaching  to  that  of 
F F f 
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poetry.  Hence  may  be  traced  a variety  of  ruleSy, 
with  refpeft  to  propriety  .of  ftyle,  in  thefe  two  kinds; 
of  compolition  ; which  rules  can  only  be  afcertain- 
ed,  by  conlidering  the  different  ends  which  the 
philofopher  and  the  orator  have  in  view. 

In  poetry,  as  truths  and  facts  are  introduced,  not 
for  the  purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey  plea» 
fure  to  the  mind,  nothing  offends  more,  than  thofe 
general  expreflions  which  form  the  great  inftru- 
ment  of  philofophical  reafoning.  The  original  plea- 
fares,  whiclr  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to  the 
mind,  are  all  derived  from  individual  objects  ; and 
of  confequence,  (with  a very  few  exceptions,  which; 
it  does  not  belong  to  my  prefent  fubject  to  enume- 
rate,) the  more  particular,  and  the  more  appropria- 
ted its  language  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  charm  it 
poffeffes. 

With  refpecl  to  the  deicription  of  the  courfe  of 
the  Danube  already  quoted,  I fliall  not  difpute  the' 
refult  of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  repre- 
sents it.  That  words  may  often  be  applied  to  their 
proper  purpofes,  without  annexing  any  particular 
notions  to  them,  1 have  formerly  ffiewn  at  great 
length  ; and:  1 fhall  admit  that  the  meaning  of  this- 
defcription  may  be  fo  underftoodi  But  to  be  un- 
derftood  ismot  the  foie  object  of  the  poet  ; his  pri- 
mary objeftis  to  pleaie  ; and  the  pleafure  which  he 
conveys  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  beauty  and  livelinefs  of  the  images  which 
he  fuggeffs.-  In  the  cafe  of  a,  poet  born  blind,  the'^ 
effeft  of  poetry  muff  depend  on  other  caufes  ; but 
whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  impollibie,  that  facli  a poet  fliould  re- 
ceive, even  from  his  own  defcriptions,  the  fame  de-^ 
gree  of  pleafure  which  they  may  convey  to  a read- 
er, who  is  capable  of  conceiving  the  fcenes  which  are 
defcribed.  Indeed,  this  iiiftance  which  Mr.  Burke 
produces  in  Support  of  his  theory,  is  fufficient  of  itfelf 
to  lliew,  that  the  theory  cannot  be  true  in  the  ex- 
tent in  which  it  is  ffated. 
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By  way  of  contraft  to  the  defcription  of  the  Da- 
jiube,  I Ihall  quote  a ftanza  from  Gray,  which  af- 
fords a very  beautiful  example  of  the  two  different 
effects  of  poetical  expreffion.  The  pleafure  convey- 
ed by  the  two  laft  lines  refolves  almofl  entirely  in- 
to Mr.  Burke’s  principles  ; but,  great  as  this  pleaf- 
ure is,  how  inconfiderable  is  it  in  comparifon  of  that 
arifing  from  the  continued  and  varied  exercife which 
the  proceeding  lines  give  to  the  imagination  ? 

In  climes  beyond  the  folar  road, 

Where  fhaggy  forms  o’er  ice-built  mountains  roara, 

‘‘  The  mufe  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom. 

To  cheer  the  fhiv’ring  native’s  dull  abode. 

And  oft,  beneath  the  od’rous  fliade,  / 

‘‘  Of  Chili’s  boundlefs  forefts  laid, 

‘‘  She  deigns  to  hear  the  favage  youth  repeat^ 

In  loofe  numbers  wildly  fweet, 

Their  feather-cin^r’d  chiefs  and  dufky  loves. 

Her  track  where’er  the  goddefs  roves, 

Glory  purfue,  and  generous  fhame, 

Th’  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom’s  holy  flame. 

I cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effedl  of  the 
folemn  and  uniform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exquh 
fite  ftanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation  of  the 
reader  ; fo  as  to  arreft  his  attention  to  every  fuc- 
cellive  piflure,  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper 
impreflion.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rythm 
arifes  from  this  circumftance,  than  is  commonly  im- 
agined. 

To  thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  poeti- 
cal expreffion,  no  author  in  ©ur  language  affords  a 
richer  variety,  of  illuftrations  than  the  poet  laft  quo- 
ted. His  merits,  in  many  other  refpefts,  are  great ; 
but  his  fkill  in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly  ftri- 
king.  How  much  he  had  made  the  principles  of  this 
branch  of  his  art  an  objeff  of  ftudy,  appears  from  his 
letters  publiflied  by  Mr.  Mafon. 

I have  fometimes  thought,  that  in  the  laft  line  of 
the  following  paffage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  dif« 
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ferent  efFefts  of  words  already  deferlbed  ; the  elFeCfc 
of  fome,  in  awakening  the  powders  of  conceptioia 
and  imagination  : and  that  of  others,  in  exciting 
affociated  emotions  : 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  I 
Bright-ey’d  Fancy,  hov’ring  o’er. 

Scatters  from  her  pictur’d  urn. 

Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  burn.’’^ 


SECTION  IIL 

Conilntiaiion  of  the  fame  Subjed» — Relation  of  Imagina^ 
tion  and  of  Tafe  to  Genius. 

FROM  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing 
feclions,  it  is  obvious,  in  what  manner  a perfon 
accuftomed  to  analyfe  and  combine  his  conceptions, 
may  acquire  an  idea  of  beauties  fuperior  to  any 
which  he  has  feen  realifed.  It  may  alfo  be  eahly 
inferred,  that  a habit  of  forming  fuch  intellectual 
combinations,  and  of  remarking  their  effects  on 
our  own  minds,  mufl  contribute  to  refine  and  to 
exalt  the  tafle,  to  a degree  which  it  never  can  at- 
tain in  thafe  men,  who  fludy  to  improve  it  by  the 
obfervation  and  comparifon  of  external  objedls  only. 

A cultivated  tafle,  combined  with  a creative  im- 
agination, conifitutes  genius  in  the  fine  arts.  With- 
out tafle,  imagination  could  produce  only  a random 
analyfis  and  combination  of  our  conceptions  ; and 
without  imagination,  tafle  would  be  deflitute  of  the 
faculty  of  invention.  Thefe  two  ingredients  of  ge-  ’ 
niiis  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  poflible  propor- 
tions ; and  where  either  is  poffeffed  in  a degree  re- 
markably exceeding  what  fails  to  the  ordinary  fliare 
of  mankind,  it  may  compenfate  in  fome  meafure 
for  a deficiency  in  the  other.  ^ An  uncommonly  cor- 
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TcS:  tafte,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
duce works  which  excite  admiration,  produces  at 
leaft  nothing  which  can  offend.  An  uncommon 
fertility  of  imagination,  even  when  it  offends,  ex- 
cites our  wonder  by  its  creative  power  ; and  fliews 
what  it  could  have  performed,  had  its  exertions 
been  guided  by  a more  perfeff  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  an  union  of  thefe  two 
powers  in  the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  work  of  genius.  Taffe  without  ima- 
gination, is,  in  fuch  a Situation,  impoffible  ; for,  as 
there  are  no  monuments  of  ancient  genius  on  which 
it  can  be  formed,  it  muff  be  the  refult  of  experi- 
ments, which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  eve- 
ry individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a taffe 
muff  necefl’arily  be  imperfeci:,  in  confequence  of  the 
limited  experience  of  which  it  is  the  refult ; but 
without  imagination,  it  could  not  have  been  acquir- 
ed even  in  this  imperfedf  degree. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  the  cafe  comes  to  be 
altered.  The  productions  of  genius  accumulate  to 
fuch  an  extent,  that  taffe  may  be  formed  by  a care- 
ful ffudy  of  the  works  of  others  ; and,  as  formerly 
imagination  had  ferved  as  a neceffary  foundation  for 
taffe,  fo  taffe  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of 
imagination.  The  combinations  which  the  latter 
faculty  has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a long 
fucceffion  of  ages,  approach  to  infinity ; and  pre- 
fent  fuch  ample  materials  to  a judicious  feleftion 
that,  with  a high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually 
prefent  to  the  thoughts,  induff ry,  affiffed  by  the 
moff  moderate  degree  of  imagination,  will,  in  time, 
produce  performances,  not  only  more  free  from 
faults,  but  incomparably  more  powerful  in  their  ef- 
feffs,  than  the  moff  original  efforts  of  untutored 
genius ; v/hich,  guided  by  an  uncultivated  taffe, 
copies  after  an  inferior  model  of  perfccfion.  What 
Reynolds  obferves  of  painting,  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  other  fine  arts  : that,  as  the  painter,  by 
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bringing  together  in  cme  piece,  thofe  beauties, 
which  are  difperfed  among  a great  variety  of  in- 
dividuals,  produces  a figure  more  beautiful  than 
can  be  found  in  nature ; fo  that  artifi:  who  can 
unite  in  himfelf  the  excellencies  of  the  various 
painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfedion  than 
any  of  his  mafiiers.’^* 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  Influence  of  Imagmatmi  m Human  CharaSier  and 

Happinefs* 

HITHERTO  we  have  confidered  the  pow- 
er of  Imagination  chiefly  as  it  is  conneded  with 
the  fine  arts.  But  it  deferves  our  attention  ftill 
more,  on  account  of  its  extenfive  influence  on  hu- 
man charader  and  happinefs. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  objeds  of  their  pre- 
fent  perceptions : and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  the  inferior  orders  of  our  own  fpecies. — ■ 
One  of  the  principal  effeds  which  a liberal  educa- 
tion produces  on  the  mind,  is  to  accuflom  us  to  with-^ 
draw  our  attention  from  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  and 
to  dired  it,  at  pleafure,  to  thofe  intelledual  combi- 
nations which  delight  the  imagination.  Even,  how- 
ever, among  men  of  cultivated  underftandings,  this 
faculty  is  pofleffed  in  very  unequal  degrees  by  dif- 
ferent individuals ; and  fhefe  differences  (whether 
refulting  from  original  conftitution  or  from  early 
education)  lay  the  foundation  of  fome  flriking  va^ 
rieties  in  human  charader. 

What  we  commonly  call  fenfibility  depends,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point 
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out  to  two  men  any  obje6l  of  diflrefs  ;~a  man,  for 
example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  eafy  clrcum- 
if ances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in  pro- 
portion to  what  he  perceives  by  his  fenfes.  The 
other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man 
to  his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his; 
family  in  their  domeftic  diilreffes.  He  liftens  to^ 
their  converfation,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance 
the  flattering  profpeHs  which  they  once  indulged  j 
the  circle  of  friends  they  had  been  forced  to  leave  ^ 
the  liberal  plans  of  education  which  were  begun 
and  interrupted ; and  pictures  out  to  himfelf  all 
the  various  refources  which  delicacy  and  pride  fug- 
geft,  to  conceal  poverty  from  the  world.  As  he 
proceeds  in  the  painting,  his  fenfibility  increafes,  and 
he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  fees,  but  for  what  he  im- 
agines. It  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  fenfibility 
which  originally  roufed  his  imagination  ; and  the 
obfervation  is  undoubtedly  true ; but  it  is  equally 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his 
imaginatoin  increafes  and  prolongs  his  fenfibility,. 

Tills  is  beautifully  illuftated  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey  of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a train  of 
reflexion  on  the  hate  prifons  in  France,  the  acci- 
dental fight  of  a flarling  in  a cage  fuggefts  to  him 
the  idea  of  a captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  indulges 
liis  imagination,  “ and  looks  through  the  twilight 
of  the  grated  door  to  take  the  pidture.’’ 

I beheld f ’ (fays  he)  “ his  body  half-wafled 
“ away  with  long  expeflation  and  confinement,  and 
felt  what  kind  of  ficknefs  of  the  heart  it  is,  which 
arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  near- 
er, I faw  him  pale  and  feveriili : in  thirty  years 
the  weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood  : 
he  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time, 
nor  had  the  voice  or  friend  or  kinfman  breathed^ 
through  his  lattice.-^ — His  children.- — —But  here 
''''  mv  heart  bei^an  to  tflced,  and  I was  forced  to 
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He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthefi: 
««  corner  of  his  dungeon,  on  a little  ftraw,  which 
was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed  : a little  calen« 
der  of  fmall  ilicks  vcas  laid  at  the  head,  notched 
all  over  with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had 
paiTed  there  -‘he  had  one  of  thefe  little  fticks  in 
his  hand,  and  with  a rufty  nail  he  was  etching 
another  day  of  mifery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I 
dLU'kened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopelefs  eye  towards  the  door,  then  call  it  down, 
Ihook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  af- 
iliclion.” 

The  foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part 
for  the  effecl:  which  exhibitions  of  fictitious  dillrefs 
produce  on  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  difcover  much 
fenfibility  to  the  dillrelfes  of  real  life.  In  a Novel, 
or  a Tragedy,  the  piclure  is  completely  finilhed  in 
all  its  parts  ; and  we  are  made  acquainted,  not  only 
with  every  circumftance  on  which  the  dillrefs  turns^ 
but  with  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  every  char* 
acler  with  refpefl  to  his  lituation.  In  real  life  we 
fee,  in  general,  only  detached  fcenes  of  the  Tragedy  ; 
and  the  imprelTion  is  flight,  unlefs  imagination  fin- 
iflies  the  charadlers,  and  fupplies  the  incidents  that 
are  wanting:. 

It  is  not  only  to  fcenes  of  dillrefs  that  imagination 
increafes  our  fenfibility.  It  gives  us  a double  Ihare 
in  the  profperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  par- 
take, with  a more  lively  interell,  in  every  fortunate 
incident  that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or  to  com- 
munities. Even  from  the  produflions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  viciflltudes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward 
our  thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the 
f?nlitive  creation,  and,  by  interelling  our  benevolent 
affeclions  in  the  fcenes  we  behold, lends  a new  charm 
to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

I have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ap- 
parent coldnefs  and  felflflinefs  of  luankind  may  be 
traced,  in  a great  mcafure,  to  a want  of  attention 
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and  a want  of  imagination.  In  the  cafe  of  misfor- 
tunes which  happen  to  oiirfelves,  or  to  our  near 
connexions,  neither  of  thefe  powers  is  neceffary  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  our  iituation  ; fo  that  we 
feel,  of  neceffity,  the  correfpondent  emotions.  But 
without  an  uncommon  degree  of  both,  it  is  impolli- 
ble  for  any  man  to  comprehend  completely  the  lit- 
nation  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a 
great  part  of  the  diftrefs  which  exifts  in  the  world* 
If  we  feel  therefore  more  for  ourfelves  than  for 
Others,  the  difference  is  to  be  afcribed,  at  leaft  part- 
ly, to  this  ; that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  faffs  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  are  more  fully 
before  us,  than  they  pollibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenlions  of  my  mean- 
ing, it  is  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  I do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  it  is  a law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes 
in  which  there  is  an  interference  between  our  own 
inter  eft  and  that  of  other  men,  to  give  a certain  de- 
gree of  preference  to  ourfelves  : even  fuppoling  our 
neighbour’s  Iituation  to  be  as  completely  known  to 
us  as  our  own.  I only  affirm,  that,  where  this  pre- 
ference becomes  blameable  and  unjuft,  the  effeft  is 
to  be  accounted  for  partly  in  the  way  I mentioned.* 
One  ftriking  proof  of  this  is,  the  powerful  emotions 
which  may  be  occafionally  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  moft  callous,  when  the  attention  has  once  been 
fixed,  and  the  imagination  awakened,  by  eloquent 
and  circumftantial  and  pathetic  defcription. 

A very  amiable  and  profound  moralift,  in  the  ac- 
count which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  fenfe 
of  juftice,  has,  I think,  drawn  a lefs  plealing  piffure 
of  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  than 
is  agreeable  to  truth.  To  difturb,”  (fays  he,) 
the  happinefs  of  our  neighbour,  merely  becaufe  it 
ftands  in  the  way  of  our  own ; to  take  from  him 

* I fay  partly ; for  habits  of  inattention  to  the  Iituation  of 
ftther  men,  undoubtedly  prefuppofe  fome  defe<^  in  the  fo- 
cial  affeftions . 

Gog 
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what  is  of  real  ufe  to  him^  merely  becaufe  it  may 
be  of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to  us  ; or,  to  indulge^ 
in  this  manner,  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  the 
natural  preibrence  which  every  man  has  for  his 
own  happinefs  a.bove  that  of  other  people,  is  what 
no  impartial  fpcclator  can  go  along  with.  Every 
man  is,  no  doubt  firft  and  principally  recommend- 
ed  to  his  own  care  ; and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care 
of  himfelf  than  of  any  other  perfon,  it  is  fit  and 
right  tliat  it  fliould  be  fo.  Every  man,  therefore, 
is  much  more  deeply  interefted  in  whatever  im- 
mediately  concerns  himfelf^  than  in  what  con- 
cerris  any  other  man  : and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the 
death  of  another  perfon  with  whom  we  have  no 
particular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern, 
will  fpoil  our  flomach,  or  break  our  reil,  much 
lefs  than  a very  infignificant  difafter  which  has 
befallen  ourfelves.  But  thoii2:h  the  ruin  of  our 
neighbour  may  affect  us  much  lefs  than  a very 
fmall  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  mu  ft  not  ruin 
him  to  prevent  that  fmall  misfortune,  nor  even 
to  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  muft  here,  as  in 
all  other  cafes,  view  ourfelves,  not  fo  much  ac- 
cording  to  that  light  in  which  we  may  naturally 
appear  to  ourfelves,  as  according  to  that  in  which 
we  naturally  appear  to  others.  Though  every 
man  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  be  the  whole 
world  to  himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  mankind  he  is  a 
moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  Though  his  own 
happinefs  may  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
that  of  the  world  beiides,  to  every  other  perfon 
it  is  of  no  more  confequence  than  that  of  any 
other  man.  Though  it  may  be  true,  therefore, 
that  .every  individual,  in  his  own  breaft,  natur- 
ally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  mankind,  yet  he  dares 
not  look  mankind  in  the  face,  and  avow  that  he 
adls  according  to  this  principle.  He  feels  that^ 
in  this  preference,  they  can  never  go  along  with 
“ him,  and  that  how  natural  foever  it  may  be  to 
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him,  it  mufl:  always  appear  exceffive  and  extrava- 
gant  to  them.  When  he  views  himfelf  in  the 
^Might  in  which  he  is  confcious  that  others  will 
Tiev/  him,  he  fees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of 
^fthe  multitude,  in  no  refpefl  better  than  any  other 
in  it.  If  he  would  acl  fo  as  that  the  impartial 
fpeclator  may  enter  into  the  principles  of  his  con- 
duel,  which  is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the  great- 
eft  dehre  to  do,  he  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
other  occafions,  humble  the  arrogance  of  his  felf- 
love,  and  bring  it  down  to  fomething  which  other 
“ men  can  go  along  with.*’ 

I am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  paftage  ; and  that  a prudential  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  might  teach  a man  of  good 
fenfe,  without  the  aid  of  more  amiable  motives,  to 
conceal  his  unreafonable  partialities  in  favour  of 
himfelf,  and  to  aft  agreeably  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  fentiments  of  impartial  fpeffators.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  facf  is  much  too 
ftrongly  ftated  with  refpeft  to  the  natural  partiali- 
ty of  felf-love,  fuppOiing  the  fituation  of  our  neigh- 
bours, to  be  as  completely  prefented  to  our  view, 
as  our  own  muft  of  neceffity  be.  When  the  orator 
wifties  to  combat  the  felfifti  paffions  of  his  audience, 
and  to  roufe  them  to  a fenfe  of  what  they  owe  to 
mankind ; what  mode  of  perfuafton  does  nature 
dicftate  to  him  ? Is  it  to  remind  them  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
neceffity,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating 
their  conduft  to  the  fentiments  of  others,  rather 
than  to  their  own  feelings  ? Such  coniiderations  un- 
doubtedly might,  with  fome  men,  produce  a cer- 
tain effefl ; and  might  lead  them  to  affume  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  ; but  they  would  never  excite  a 
fentiment  of  indignation  at  the  thought  of  injuftice 
or  a hidden  and  involuntary  burft  of  diiintereftecl 
affeflion.  If  the  orator  can  only  fucceed  in  fixing 
their  attention  to  facts,  and  in  bringing  thefe  fafts 
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home  to  their  imagination  by  the  power  of  his  el- 
oquence, he  has  completely  attained  his  object.  No 
fooner  are  the  facts  apprehended,  than  the  benevo- 
lent principles  of  our  nature  difplay  themfelves  in 
all  their  beauty.  The  molt  cautious  and  timid  lofe, 
for  a moment,  all  thought  of  themfelves,  and  def- 
pifing  every  confideration  of  prudence  or  of  fafety, 
become  wholly  engroffed  with  the  fortunes  of 
others. 

Many  other  fafts,  which  are  commonly  alledged 
as  proofs  of  the  original  felfiftmefs  of  mankind,  may 
be  explained,  in  part,  in  a limilar  way  ; and  may  be 
traced  to  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a want  of  im- 
agination, ariiing,  probably,  from  fome  fault  in  ear- 
ly education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  refpecf  to 
the  focial  principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other 
pallions,  excepting  thofe  which  take  their  rife  from 
the  body.  They  are  commonly  ifrong  in  propor- 
tion to  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an 
imagination,  which  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or 
which^  like  thoie  of  the  vulgar?  has  little  activity 
from  a want  of  culture,  is  fairly  roufed  by  the  def- 
criptions  of  the  orator  or  of  the  poet,  it  is  more 
apt  to  produce  the  violence  of  enthufiafm,  than  in 
minds  of  a fuperior  order.  By  giving  this  faculty 
occaiional  exercife,  we  acquire  a great  degree  of 
command  over  it.  As  we  can  v/ithdraw  the  atten- 
tion at  pleafare  from  objecifs  of  fenfe,  and  tranfport 
ourfelves  into  a world  of  our  own,  fo,  when  we 
wifli  to  moderate  our  enthufiafm,  we  can  difmifs 
the  objects  of  imagination  and  return  to  our  ordina- 
ry perceptions  and  occupations.  But  in  a mind  to 
which  thefe  intellectual  viiions  are  not  familiar,  and 
which  borrows  them  completely  from  the  genius  of 
another,  imagination,  when  once  excited,  becomes 
perfectly  ungovernable,  and  produces  fomething 
like  a temporary  infanity.  Hence  the  wonderful 
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efFefe  of  popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders  ; 
elFeds  which  are  much  more  remarkable  than  what 
it  ever  produces  on  men  of  education. 


SECTION  V. 

Couthmatlon  of  the  fame  SubjeSl. — Inconvenicndes  re- 

f Lilting  from  an  ill-regulated  Imagaiation. 

II  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  nature^ 
that  the  objeds  of  perception  fhould  produce  much 
ftronger  impreffions  on  the  mind  than  its  own  op- 
erations. And  accordingly,  they  always  do  fo,  when 
proper  care  has  been  taken  in  early  life,  to  exercife 
the  different  principles  of  our  couftitution.  But  it 
is  poffible,  by  long  habits  of  folitary  reflexion,  to 
reverfe  this  order  of  things,  and  to  weaken  the  at- 
tention to  fenfible  objeds  to  fo  great  a decrree,  as  to 
leave  the  condud  almoft  wholly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination.  Removed  to  a diftance  from 
fociety,  and  from  the  purfuits  of  life,  when  we  have 
been  long  accuftomed.  to  converfe  with  our  own 
thoughts,  and  have  found  our  adivity  gratified  by 
intelledual  exertions,  which  afford  fcope  to  all  our 
powers  and  affedions,  without  expofing  us  to  the 
inconveniencies  refulting  from  the  buftle  of  the 
world,  we  are  apt  to  contrad  an  unnatural  predi- 
iedion  for  meditation,  and  to  lofe  all  intereft  in  ex- 
ternal  occurrences.  In  fuch  a fituation  too,  the 
mind  gradually  lofes  that  command  which  educa- 
tion, when  properly  conduded,  gives  it  over  the 
train  of  its  ideas  ^ till  at  length  the  moft  extrava- 
gant dreams  of  imagination  acquire  as  powerful  an 
influence  in  exciting  all  its  paflions,  as  if  they  were 
realities.  A wild  and  mountainous  country,  which 
prefents  but  a limited  variety  of  objeds,  and  thefe 
only  of  fuch  a fort  as  awake  to  folemn  thought,’" 
has  a remarkable  effed  in  cherifliing  this  enthufiafm. 
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Whenfuch  difordersof  the  imagination  have  been 
long  coniirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be 
beyond  a remedy ; but  in  their  inferior  degrees, 
much  may  be  expected  from  our  own  efforts  ; in 
particular,  from  mingling  gradually  in  the  bufmefs 
and  amufements  of  the  world ; or,  if  we  have  fuiii- 
dent  force  of  the  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refo- 
lutely  plunging  into  thofe  adive  and  interefting  and 
hazardous  fcenes,  which  by  compelling  us  to  attend 
to  external  circumftances,  may  weaken  the  impref- 
fions  of  imagination,  and  ftrengthen  thofe  produ- 
ced by  realities.  The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  equally  beautiful  and  juft  : 

Go,  foft  enthufiaft  ! quit  the  cyprefs  groves. 

Nor  to  the  rivulet’s  lonely  moanings  tune 

Your  fad  complaint.  Go,  feek  the  cheerful  haun  s 

Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  buftling  crowd ; 

Lay  fchemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wifh 
Of  nobler  minds,  and  pufh  them  night  and  day. 

« Or  join  the  caravan  in  queft  of  fcenes 
« New  to  your  eyes  and  lliiftmg  every  hour, 

‘‘  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 

Or,  more  adventurous  ridh  into  the  field 
Where  war  grows  hot : and  raging  through  the  fkv, 

The  lofty  trumpet  fwells  the  madd’ning  ibul ; 

And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilfome  march,  . 

Forget  all  foftei*  and  lefs  manly  cares.* 


The  difordered  ftate  of  mind  to.  which  thefe  ob- 
fervations  refer  is  the  more  interefting,  that  it  is 
chiefly  incident  to  men  of  uncommon  fenfibility  and 
trenius.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is 
a connexion  between  genius  and  melancholy  : and 
there  is  one  fenie  of  the  word  melancholy^  in  which 
the  remark  is  undoubtedly  true  ; a fenie  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  define,  but  in  which  it  implie>-5  no- 
thing either  gloomy  or  malevolentef  This,  I thinK, 

* Armffrong. 

n Trai-TS?  scot  7^£flTra^  yiyofacriu  u.ccrx  (pt'> ^ 

Ariftct.  Froblem.  feft.  xxx. 
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Is  not  only  confirmed  by  facts,  but  may  be  inferred 
from  fome  principles  which  were  formerly  ftated 
on  the  fubjecl  of  invention  ; for  as  the  difpofition 
now  alluded  to  has  a tendency  to  retard  the  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and  to  colleA  the  attention  of  the 
mind,  it  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  difcovery  of 
thofe  profound  conclufions,  which  refult  from  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  lefs  obvious  relations 
among  our  ideas.  From  the  fame  principles,  too, 
may  be  traced  fome  of  the  effects  which  fituatioii 
and  early  education  produce  on  the  intelle^ual  char- 
acter. Among  the  natives  of  wild  and  folitary  coun- 
tries we  may  expect  to  meet  with  fublime  exertions 
of  poetical  imagination  and  of  philofophical  re- 
fearch ; while  thofe  men  whofe  attention  has  been 
difilpated  from  infancy  amidfl:  the  buftie  of  the 
world,  and  whofe  current  of  thoua:ht  has  been  train- 
ed  to  yield  and  accommodate  itfelf,  every  moment 
to  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  trifles,  which  diverflfy 
fafhionable  life,  acquire  without  any  eflbrt  on  their 
part,  the  intellectual  habits  which  are  favourable  to 
gaiety,  vivacity,  and  wit. 

When  a man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a 
warm  imagination,  is  obliged  to  mingle  occafion al- 
ly in  the  fcenes  of  real  bulmefs,  he  is  perpetually  in 
danger  of  being  mifled  by  his  own  enthuflafm. 
What  we  call  good  fenfe  in  the  conduct  of  life,  con* 
lilts  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enables  its 
pofleflbr  to  view  at  all  times,  with  perfect  coolnefs 
and  accuracy,  all  the  various  circumftances  of  his  fit- 
nation  ; fo  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due 
imprefiion  on  him,  without  any  exaggeration  arifing 
from  his  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a man  of  an 
ill-regulated  imagination,  external  circumftances 
only  ferve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and 
the  conduct  he  purfues  has,  in  general,  far  lefs  re- 
ference to  his  real  fituatioii,  than  to  fome  imagina- 
ry one,  in  which  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  placed  : 
iii  confequence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  him- 
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felf  to  be  acting  with  the  moil  perfect  wifdom  and 
coniiftency,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all 
the  app'barances  of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly,  feems 
to  be  the  idea  which  the  Author*  of  the  “ Reflex- 
ions on  the  Character  and  Writing  of  Rouffeau,*' 
has  formed  of  that  extraordinary  man.  His  fa- 
culties,”  we  are  told,  “ were  flow  in  their  opera- 
tion,  but  his  heart  was  ardent : it  was  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  own  meditations  that  he  became 
impailioned  : he  dlfcovered  no  fudden  emotions, 
but  all  his  feelings  grew  upon  reflexion.  It  has, 
perhaps,  happened  to  him  to  fall  in  love  gradually 
with  a woman,  by  dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her 
during  her  abfence.  Sometimies  he  would  part 
with  you  with  all  his  former  affection  ; but  if  an 
expreflion  had  efcaped  you,  which  might  bear  an 
unfavourable  conftruction,  he  would  recollect  it, 
examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it 
“ for  a month,  and  conclude  by  a total  breach  with 
you.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was  fcarce  a pof- 
Ability  of  undeceiving  him  ; for  the  light  which 
“ broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  fufficient  to 
efface  the  wrong  impreflions  which  had  taken 
place  fo  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  extreme- 
ly  difflcult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  him.  A word,  a gefture,  furnifhed 
him  with  matter  of  profound  meditation  : he  con- 
necked  the  mofl:  trifling  circumftances,  like  fo 
many  mathematical  propoAtions,  and  conceived 
his  concluAons  to  be  fupported  by  the  evidence 
of  demonflration.  I believe,”  continues  this  inge- 
nious writer,  that  imagination  was  the  Arongeft 
“ of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  had  almofl:  abforbed  all 
the  refl:.  He  dreamed  rather  than  exifled,  and 
the  events  of  his  life  might  be  faid,  more  proper- 
ly  to  have  pafled  in  his  mind,  than  without  him  : 
a mode  of  being  one  fliould  have  thought,  that 
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that  ought  to  have  fecured  him  from  diftruft,  as 
it  prevented  him  from  obfervation  ; but  the  truth 
was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempting  to 
obferve  ; it  only  rendered  his  obfervations  erron- 
ecus.  That  his  ibul  was  tender,  no  one  can  doubt, 
after  having  read  his  works ; but  his  imagination 
fometimes  interfperfed  between  his  reafon  and  his 
afieAions,  and  deftroyed  their  influence  : he  ap- 
peared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibility ; but  it  was 
becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  objects  fuch  as  they 
were.  Had  he  feen  them  with  our  eyes,  his  heart 
“ would  have  been  more  afflicted  than  ours.” 

In  this  veryftriking  defcription  we  fee  the  melan- 
choly pidure  of  fenfibility  and  genius  approaching 
to  infanity.  It  is  a cafe,  probably,  that  but  rarely 
occurs,  in  the  extent  here  defcribed ; but,  I believe 
there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world, 
who  will  not  trace  many  refembling  features  to  it, 
in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances : perhaps 
there  are  few,  who  have  not  been  occafionally  con- 
fcious  of  fome  refemblance  to  it  in  themfelves. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  by  an 
exceffive  indulgence  in  the  pleahires  of  imagination 
the  take  may  acquire  a faftidious  refinement,  un- 
fuitable  to  the  prefent  fituation  of  human  nature ; 
and  thofe  intelledual  and  moral  habits,  which  ought 
to  be  formed  by  actual  experience  of  the  world, 
may  be  gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams 
of  poetry  and  romance,  as  to  difqualify  us  for  the 
fcene  in  which  we  are  deftined  to  ad.  Such  a dif^ 
tempered  hate  of  the  mind  is  an  endlefs  fource  of 
error  ^ more  particularly  when  we  are  placed  in 
thofe  critical  fituations,  in  which  our  condud  de- 
termines our  future  happinefs  or  mifery ; and 
which,  on  account  of  this  extenfive  influence  on 
human  life,  form  the  principal  ground-work  of  fic- 
titious compofition.  The  effed  of  novels,  in  mif- 
ieading  the  pafflons  of  youth,  with  refped  to  the 
moft  interefling  and  important  of  all  relations, is  ojie 
H -H  h 
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of  the  many  inftances  of  the  inconveniences  refult- 
ing  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 

The  paffion  of  love  has  been^  in  every  age,  the 
favourite  fubje^l  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth 
to  the  finell  produdiions  of  human  genius.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  delight  of  the  young  and  fufceptible,long 
before  the  influence  of  the  paffions  is  felt ; and  from 
thefe  a romantic  mind  forms  to  itfelf  an  ideal  mo- 
del of  beauty  and  perfecfion,  and  becomes  enamor- 
ed of  its  own  creation.  On  a heart  which  has  been 
long  accuftomed  to  be  thus  v^^armed  by  the  imagin- 
ation, the  excellencies  of  real  characters  make  but  a 
flight  impreffion  : and  accordingly,  it  will  be  found, 
that  men  of  a romantic  turn,  unlefs  when  under 
the  influence  of  violent  paflions,  are  feldom  attach- 
ed to  a particular  object.  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a 
turn  is  united  with  a warmth  of  temperament,  the 
effe^fs  are  different  but  they  are  equally  fatal  to 
happinefs.  As  the  diftindions  which  exift  am.ong 
real  characters  are  confounded  by  falfe  and  exagger- 
ated conceptions  of  ideal  perfection,  the  choice  is 
directed  to  fome  objeCt  by  caprice  and  accident ; a 
flight  refemblance  is  miftaken  for  an  exaCt  coinci- 
dence j and  the  defcriptions  of  the  poet  and  novel- 
ift  are  applied  literally  to  an  individual,  who,  per- 
haps, falls  fliort  of  the  common  ftandard  of  excel- 
lence. I am  certain,^’  fays  the  author  laft  quoted 
in  her  account  of  the  character  of  Roufleau,  “ that 
he  never  formed  an  attachment  which  was  not 
founded  on  caprice.  It  was  illufions  alone  that 
could  captivate  his  paflions  ; and  it  was  neceffa- 
ry  for  him  always  to  accomplifli  his  miftrefs  from 
his  own  fancy.  I am  certain  alfo,’^  fhe  adds,  “ that 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  the  moft,  and  per- 
haps  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  confrantly, 
was  his  own 

In  the  cafe  of  this  particular  paflion,  the  effeCts  of 
a romantic  imagination  are  obvious  to  the  moft  care- 
iefs  obferver  j and  they  have  often  led  moralifts  to 
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regret,  that  a temper  of  mind  fo  dangerous  to  hap- 
pinefs  iTiould  have  received  fo  much  encouragement 
from  fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have 
employed  their  genius  to  better  purpofes.  Thefe^ 
however,  are  not  the  only  effefts  which  fuch  habits 
of  lludy  have  on  the  characfer.  Some  others  which 
are  not  fo  apparent  at  firft  view,  have  a tendency, 
noc  only  to  midead  us  where  our  own  happinefs  is 
at  a ftake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  ac- 
tive principles,  which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to 
fociety.  The  manner  in  which  imagination  influ- 
ences the  mind,  in  the  inftances  which  I allude  to 
at  prefent,  is  curious,  and  deferves  a more  particu- 
lar explanation. 

I ihall  have  occaiion  afterwards  to  fliew,*  in  treat- 
ing of  our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminiflies 
the  influence  of  paflive  impreflions  on  the  mind,  but 
ilrengthens  our  a^ive  principles.  A courfe  of  de- 
bauchery deadens  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  but  increa- 
fes  the  defire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate  ufe 
of  flrong  liquors  deflroys  the  fenfibility  of  the  pal- 
ate, but  ilrengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance* 
The  enjoyments  we  derive  from  any  favourite  pur- 
fuit  gradually  decay  as  we  advance  in  years  ; and 
yet  we  continue  to  profecute  our  favourite  purfuits 
with  increafing  fteadinefs  and  vigour. 

On  thefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our 
capacity  of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as 
we  are  accuilomed  to  obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,the  in- 
fluence of  the  temptations  to  vice  is  diminifhed  j 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  con- 
duct is  confirmed.  How  many  paflive  impreflions, 
for  inftance,  mull  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of 
beneficence  can  exert  itfelf  uniformly  and  habitual- 
ly ! How  many  circumflances  are  there  in  the  dif- 

* The  following  reafoning  was  fiiggefied  to  me  by  a paf- 
fage  in  Butler’s  Analogy,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  note 
JU]  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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treffes  of  others  which  have  a tendency  to  alienate 
our  hearts  from  them,  and  'which  prompt  us  to 
withdraw  from  the  fight  of  the  miferable  ! The 
impreflions  we  receive  from  thefe,  are  unfavorable 
to  virtue  ; their  force,  however,  every  day  dimin- 
iflies,  and  it  may  perhaps,  by  perfeverance,  be  whol- 
ly deftroyed.  It  is  thus  that  the  character  of  the 
beneficent  man  is  formed.  The  paflive  impref- 
fions  which  he  felt  originally,  and  which  counter- 
a£l:ed  his  fenfe  of  duty,  have  lofttheir  influence,  and 
a habit  of  beneficence  is  become  part  of  his  nature. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  reafoning  may,  in 
part,  be  retorted  ; for  among  thofe  paflive  impref- 
fions,  which  are  weakened  by  repetition,  there  are 
fome  which  have  a beneficial  tendency.  The  un- 
eafinefs,  in  particular,  which  the  fight  of  diflrefs 
cccafions,  is  aftrong  incentive  to  acls  of  humanity  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  leffened  by  expe- 
rience. This  might  naturally  lead  us  to  expect 
that  the  young  and  unpractifed  would  be  more  dif- 
pofed  to  perform  beneficent  actions,  than  thofe  who 
axe  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  familiar 
with  fcenes  of  mifery.  And,  in  truth,  the  fad: 
would  be  fo,  were  it  not  that  the  effed  of  cuftom 
on  this  paflive  impreflion  is  counteraded  by  its  ef- 
fed  on  others  ; and,  above  all,  by  its  influence  in 
flrengthening  the  adive  habit  of  beneficence.  An 
old  and  experienced  phyiician  is  lefs  affeded  by  the 
fight  of  bodily  pain,  than  a younger  praditioner  ; 
but  he  has  acquired  a more  confirmed  habit  of  af- 
fifting  the  lick  and  helplefs,  and  would  ofler  greater 
violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  fhould  v/ith-hold  from 
them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power  to  bellow. 
In  this  cafe,  we  fee  a beautiful  provifion  made  for 
our  moral  improvement,  as  the  effeds  of  experi- 
ence on  one  part  of  our  coiiftitution,  are  made  to 
counter  ad  its  effeds  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it 
win  follow,  that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  form- 
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ed  in  retirement,  but  by  mingling  in  the  fcenes  of 
aclive  life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibi- 
tions of  fiflitious  diftrefs,  is  not  merely  uielefs  to 
the  character,  but  poiitiveiy  hurtful. 

It  veil!  not,  1 think,  be  diiputed,  that  the  fre- 
quent perufal  of  pathetic  compofitions  diniiniflies 
the  uneaiinefs  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to 
excite.  A perfon  who  indulges  habitually  in  fuch 
ftudies,  may  feel  a growing  defire  of  his  ufual  grat- 
ification jbut  he  is  every  day  lefs  andlefs  affed,ed  by 
the  fcenes  which  are  prefen  ted  to  him.  I believe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  aclor  long  hackneyed 
on  the  fiage,  who  is  capable  of  being  completely 
interefted  by  the  diftrefifes  of  a tragedy.  The  effect 
of  fuch  compofitions  and  reprefentations,  in  ren- 
dering the  mind  callous  to  aftual  diftrefs,  is  ftill 
greater ; for  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  almoft 
always  carries  him  beyond  truth  and  nature,  a fa- 
miliarity with  the  tragic  fcenes  which  he  exhibits, 
can  hardly  fail  to  deaden  the  impreffion  produced 
by  the  comparatively  trifling  fufferings  which  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs  prefents  to  us.  In 
real  life,  a provifion  is  made  for  this  gradual  decay 
of  fenfibility,  by  the  proportional  decay  of  other 
paffive  inripreffions,  which  have  an  oppofite  tenden- 
cy, and  by  the  additional  force  which  our  aclixe 
habits  are  daily  acquiring.  Exhibitions  of  fiffitious 
diftrefs,  while  they  produce  the  former  change  on 
the  character,  have  no  influence  in  producing  the 
latter  : on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  ftrengthen 
thofe  paffive  impreffions  which  counteradt  benefit 
cence.  The  fcenes  into  which  the  novellift  intro- 
duces us  are,  in  general,  perfectly  unlike  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  world.  As  his  object  is  to 
pleafe,  he  removes  from  his  defcriptions  every  cir- 
cumftance  which  is  difgufting,  and  prefents  us  with 
hiftories  of  elegant  and  dignified  diftrefs.  It  is  not 
fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We  have  to 
ad,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  charaders,  but 
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but  with  the  mean,  the  Illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and 
the  profligate.  The  perufal  of  fidlitious  hiftory  has 
a tendency  to  increafe  the  difguft  which  we  natur- 
ally feel  at  the  concomitants  of  diftrefs,  and  to  cul- 
tivate a falfe  refinement  of  tafte,  inconfiftent  with 
our  conditions  as  membersof  fociety.  Nay  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  this  refinement  to  be  carried  fo  far,  as  to 
withdraw  a man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even 
from  the  fight  of  thofe  diftrelTes  which  he  might  al- 
leviate. And  accordingly  many  are  to  be  found 
who,  if  the  fituations  of  romance  were  realifed, 
would  not  fail  to  difplay  the  virtues  of  their  favor- 
ite characters,  whofe  fenfe  of  duty  is  not  fufiiciently 
flrong  to  engage  them  in  the  humble  and  private 
fcenes  of  human  mifery. 

To  thefe  effects  of  fi<5titious  hiftory  we  may  add, 
that  it  gives  no  exercife  to  our  active  habits.  In 
real  life,  we  proceed  from  the  pafiive  impreflion 
to  thofe  exertions  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce. In  the  contemplation  of  imaginary  fuffer- 
ings,  we  flop  fhort  at  the  impreflion,  and  whatever 
benevolent  difpofitions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  carrying  them  into  action. 

From  thefe  reafonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual 
attention  to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  diftrefs,  is  in 
every  view  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improve- 
ment. It  diminlfhes  that  uneafinefs  which  we  feel 
at  the  fight  of  diftrefs,  and  which  prompts  us  to 
relieve  it.  It  ftrengthens  that  difguft  which  the 
loathfome  concomitants  of  diftrefs  excite  in  the 
mind,  and  which  prompts  us  to  avoid  the  fight  of 
mifery  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  has  no  tenden- 
cy to  confirm  thofe  habitsof  active  beneficence,  with- 
out which  the  beft  difpofitioiisare  ufelefs.  I w^ould 
not,  however,  be  underftood  to  difapprove  entirely 
of  fiditious  narratives,  or  of  pathetic  compofitions. 
On  the  contrary,  I think  that  the  perufal  of  them, 
may  be  attended  with  advantage,  when  the  effeefs 
whicli  I have  mentioned  are  correded  by  habits  of 
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real  bufinefs.  They  foothe  the  mind  when  ruffled 
by  the  rtkde  intercourfe  of  fociety,  and,  ftealing  the 
attention  infenlibly  from  our  own  cares,  fubflitute, 
inflead  of  difcontent  and  diftrefs,  a tender  and  pleah 
ing  melancholy.  By  exhibitions  of  charaflers  a 
little  elevated  above  the  common  ftandard,  they 
have  a tendency  to  cultivate  the  talle  in  life  ; ta 
quicken  our  difguft  at  what  is  mean  or  offenfive, 
and  to  form  the  mind  infenlibly  to  elegance  and 
dignity.  Their  tendency  to  cultivate  the  powers  of 
moral  perception  has  never  been  difputed  ; and 
when  the  influence  of  fuch  perceptions  is  powerfully 
felt,  and  is  united  with  an  aflive  and  manly  temper, 
they  render  the  character  not  only  more  amiable, 
but  more  happy  in  itfelf,  and  more  ufeful  to  oth- 
ers ; for  although  a reftitude  of  judgment  with 
refpeff  to  conduff,  and  ftrong  moral  feelings,  do 
by  no  means,  alone  conftitute  virtue  ; yet  they 
are  frequently  neceflary,  to  direct  our  behaviour  in 
the  more  critical  lituations  of  life  ; and  they  in- 
creafe  the  interelt  we  take  in  the  general  profperity 
of  virtue  in  the  world.  I believe,  likewife,  that, 
Dy  means  of  fiftitious  hiftory,  difplays  of  character 
may  be  molt  fuccefsfully  given,  and  the  various 
weaknefs  of  the  heart  expofed.  I only  meant  to 
inlinuate,  that  a take  for  them  may  be  carried  too 
far  ; that  the  fenflbility  which  terminates  in  imag- 
ination, is  but  a refined  and  felfilh  luxury  ; and 
that  nothing  can  efleftually  advance  our  moral  imr. 
provement,  but  an  attention  to  the  active  duties 
which  belong  to  our  flations. 


SECTION  V. 

Bontinuation  of  the  fame  Subject, — Important  Ufes 
which  the  Fozver  of  Imagination  is  fubfervient, 

THE  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great 
fpring  of  human  adivity,  and  the  principal  fource 
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of  luiman  improvement.  As  it  delights  in  prefen* 
ting  to  the  mind  ibenes  and  characters  more  per- 
fect than  thofe  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it 
prevents  us  from  ever  being  completely  fatisfied 
with  our  prelerit  condition,  or  with  our  palt  attain- 
ments, and  engages  us  continually  in  the  purfuit  of 
fome  untried  enjoyment,  or  of  fome  ideal  excellence. 
Hence  the  ardour  of  the  felfifh  to  better  their  for- 
tunes, and  to  add  to  their  perfonal  accompliiliments ; 
and  hence  the  zeal  of  the  Patriot  and  the  Philofo- 
fopher  to  advance  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  human  race.  Deftrov  this  facultv,  and  the 
condition  of  man  will  become  as  ftationary  as  that 
of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence 
which  imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed 
above  theo  rdinary  ftandard,  they  intereil  the  paf- 
fioiis  too  deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  ex- 
ercife  of  reafon,  and  produce  that  ftate  of  the  mind 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  enthu- 
fiafm ; a temper  which  is  one  of  the  moil  fruitful 
fources  of  error  and  difappointment ; but  which  is 
a fource,  at  the  fame  time,  of  heroic  actions  and  of 
exalted  charablers.  To  the  exaggerated  concepddns 
of  eloquence  which  perpetually  revolved  in  the  mind 
of  Cicero ; to  that  idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts 


of  aliquid  inmienfum  injinitumque  ; w^e  are  indebted  for 
fome  of  the  moft  fplendid  difplays  of  human  genius  : 
and  it  is  probable  that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind 
has  been  felt  by  every  man  who  has  rifen  much 
above  the  level  of  humanity,  either  in  fpeculation 
or  in  action.  It  is  happy  for  the  individual,  when 
tlieie  enthuiiaftic  deiires  are  directed  to  events  which 
do  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

JL  ^ 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  takes  rife,  in  part,  from  that  diilatisf action 
which  the  objects  of  imagination  infpire  us  with, 
for  the  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the  characters,  with 
which  our  fenfes  are  converfant.  Tired  and  dlf- 
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gufted  with  this  world  of  imperfeftion,  we  delight 
to  efcape  to  another  of  the  poet’s  creation,  where 
the  charms  of  nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and 
where  fources  of  enjoyment  are  opened  to  us,  fuit* 
ed  to  the  vaft  capacities  of  the  human  mind.  On 
this  natural  love  of  poetical  fidion,  lord  Bacon  has 
founded  a very  ingenious  argument  for  the 
foul’s  immortality ; and,  indeed,  one  of  the  moft 
important  purpofes  to  which  it  is  fubfervient,  is  to 
elevate  the  mind  above  the  purfuits  of  our  prefent 
condition,  and  to  direct  the  views  to  higher  objects. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered  fubfervient  alfo, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  by  a tendency  which  it  has  to  ac- 
celerate the  progrefs  of  fociety. 

As  the  pidures  which  the  poet  prefents  to  us  are 
never  (even  in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful 
copies  from  nature,  but  are  always  meant  to  be  im- 
provements on  the  original  flie  affords,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  muft  have  fome  effecl  in  re- 
fining and  exalting  our  tafte,  both  with  refpefl:  to 
material  beauty,  and  to  the  objefts  of  our  purfuit 
in  life.  It  has  been  alledged,  that  the  works  of 
our  defcriptive  poets  have  contributed  to  diffufe 
that  tafte  for  pifiurefque  beauty,  which  is  fo  prev- 
alent in  England,  and  to  recai  the  public  admira- 
tion from  the  fantaftic  decorations  of  art,  to  the 
more  powerful  and  permanent  charms  of  cultiva- 
ted nature  ; and  it  is  certain,  that  the  firft  ardours 
of  many  an  illuftrious  charafter  have  been  kindled 
by  the  compofitions  of  liomer  and  Virgil.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay,  to  what  a degree,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  fociety,  the  rude  compofitions  of  the  bard 
and  the  minftrel  may  have  been  inftru mental  ifi 
humanizing  the  minds  of  favage  warriors,  and  in 
acceleratinsr  the  g’rowth  of  cultivated  manners. 
Among:  the  Scandinacians  and  the  Celtas  we  know 
that  this  order  of  men  was  held  in  very  peculiar 
’Generation  ; and,  accordingly,  it  would  appear 
I I i 
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from  the  monuments  which  remain  of  thefe  na- 
tions, that  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  a delicacy  ia 
the  paffion  of  love,  and  by  a humanity  and  gener- 
ofity  to  the  vanquiflied  in  war,  which  feldom  ap- 
pear among  barbarous  tribes  and  v/ith  which  it 
is  hardly  pollible  to  conceive  how  men  in  fuch  a 
Hate  of  fociety  could  have  been  infpired,  but  by  a 
feparate  clafs  of  individuals  in  the  community,  - 
who  devoted  themfelves  to  the  pacific  profeffion  of 
poetry,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  that  creative  pow- 
er of  the  mind,  which  anticipates  the  courfe  of 
human  afiairs  ; and  prefents,  in  prophetic  v^ifion, 
to  the  poet  and  the  philofopher,the  bleffings  which 
accompany  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  refinement. 

Nor  mufi;  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  ef- 
fects of  imagination  in  multiplying  the  fources  of 
innocent  enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limited 
fcene  afibrds.  Not  to  infill  on  the  nobler  efforts  of 
genius,  which  have  rendered  this  part  of  our  con- 
ftitution  fubfervient  to  moral  improvement  ; how 
much  has  the  fphere  of  our  happinefs  been  exten- 
ded by  thofe  agreeable  ficlions  which  introduce  us 
to  new  worlds,  and  m.ake  us  acquainted  with  new 
orders  of  being  ! What  a fund  of  amufement, 
through  life  is  prepared  for  one  who  reads,  in  his 
childhood,  the  fables  of  ancient  Greece  ! They 
dwell  habitually  on  the  memory,  and  are  ready,  at 
all  times,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  bulinefs,  or  of 
ferious  refle6lian  ; and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retire- 
ment and  leifure,  they  warm  his  mind  with  the  fire 
of  ancient  genius,  and  animate  every  fcene  he  en- 
ters, with  the  offspring  of  claffical  fancy. 

It  is  however  chiefiy  in  painting  future  fcenes 
that  imagination  loves  to  indulge  herfelf,  and  her 
prophetic  dreams  are  alrnofi;  always  favourable  to 
happinefs.  By  an  erroneous  education,  indeed,  it 
is  pofiible  to  render  this  faculty  an  inflrument  of 
conftant  and  of  exquifite  diflrefs  ; but  in  fuch  cafes 
(abftrading  from  the  influence  of  a conftitutional 
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iTielancholy)  the  diftreffes  of  a gloomy  imaglnatioR 
aire  to  be  .Scribed  not  to  nature,  but  the  force  of 
early  impreffions. 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is, 
(fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  providence,) 
to  think  favourably  of  the  future ; to  overvalue 
the  chances  of  poffible  good,  and  to  under-rate  the 
rifks  of  poffible  evil  ; and  in  the  cafe  of  fome  for* 
tunate  individuals,  this  difpofition  remains  after  a 
thoufand  difappoiritments.  To  what  this  bias  of 
our  nature  is  owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  in- 
quire : the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is  an  important 
one  to  our  happinefs.  It  fupports  us  under  the  re- 
al diftreffes  of  life,  and  cheers  and  animates  all  our 
labours  : and  although  it  is  fometimes  apt  to  pro- 
duce in  a weak  and  indolent  mind,  thole  deceitful 
fuggeftions  of  ambition  and  vanity,  which  lead  us 
to  facrilice  the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the  preft 
ent  moment,  to  romantic  hopes  and  expe^ations  ; 
yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  when  conneded  with 
habits  of  adivity,  and  regulated  by  a folid  judg- 
ment, to  have  a favourable  efi'e<ft  on  the  charabfer, 
by  infpiring  that  ardour  and  enthuiiafm  which  both 
prompt  to  great  enterprifes,  and  are  neceffary  to 
enfure  their  fuccefs.  When  fuch  a temper  is  unit- 
ed (as  it  commonly  is)  with  piealing  notions,  con- 
cerning the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  'in  particu- 
lar concerning  the  condition  and  the  profpeds  of 
man,  it  places  our  happinefs,  in  a great  meafure^ 
beyond  the  power  of  fortune.  While  it  adds  a 
double  relifli  to  every  enjoyment,  it  blunts  the  edge 
of  all  our  fufferings  ; and  even  when  human  life 
prefents  to  us  no  object  on  which  our  hopes  can 
reft,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the  dark 
and  troubled  horizon  which  terminates  all  our 
earthly  profpe<fts,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  re- 
gions of  futurity.  A man  of  benevolence,  whofe 
mind  is  enlarged  by  philofophy,  will  indulge  the 
time  agreeableanticipations  with  refped  to  focietyj 
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Will  View  all  the  different  improvements  in  arts,  m 
commerce,  and  in  the  fciences,  as  co-operating  to 
promote  the  union,  the  happinefs,  and  the  virtue 
of  mankind  ; and  amidft  the  political  diforders  re- 
fulting  from  the  prejudices  and  the  follies  of  his 
own  times,  will  look  forward  with  tranfport,  to  the 
blellings  which  are  referved  for  pofterity  in  a more 
enlightened  age. 
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NOTE  [A],  page  12. 

I AM  happy  In  being  able  to  confirm  this  doctrine 
by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Turgot  and  of  Mr.  Condor- 
cet. 

Puifque  I’exiftence  des  corps  n’efi:  pour  nous 
que  la  permanence  d’etres  dont  les  proprietes  re- 
^ pondent  a un  certain  ordre  de  nos  fenfations,  il  - 
en  refulte  qu’elle  n’a  rieri  de  plus  certain  que  celle 
d’autres  etres  qui  fe  manifeftent  egalement  par 
leurs  effets  fur  nous  & puifque  nos  obfervations 
fur  nos  propres  facultes,  confirmees  par  celles  que 
nous  faifons  fur  les  etres  penfants  qui  animent 
aufii  des  corps,  ne  nous  montrent  aucune  analogic 
entre  Tetre  qui  fent  ou  qui  penfe  & Petre  qui  nous 
offre  le  phenomene  de  I’etendue  ou  de  I’impene- 
trabilite,  il  n’y  a aucune  raiibn  de  croire  ces  etres 
de  la  meme  nature.  Ainfi  la  fpiritualite  de  TameA 
^ n’efi:  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  befoln  de  preuves, ) 
mais  le  refultat  fimple  & natural  d’une  analyfe  ex- ) 
acte  de  nos  idees,  & de  nos  facultes.’’ 

Vie  de  M.  Tvrgot^  par  M.  Condorcet^^ 
Des  Cartes  was  the  firfi;  philofopher  who  iiatedy^ 
in  a clear  and  fatisfadtory  manner,  the  diftindiion  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
proper  plan  for  fludying  the  intelledlual  phenomena* 

It  is  chiefiy  in  confequence  of  his  precife  ideas  with 
refpedt  to  this  diflindlion,  that  we  may  remark,  in 
all  his  metaphyfical  writings,  a perfpicuity  which  is 
mot  obfervable  in  thofe  of  any  of  his  predeceffors» 
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Dr.  Re'id  has  remarked,  that  although  lies  Cartes 
infers  the  exiftence  of  mind  from  the  operations  of 
which  we  are  confcious,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile 
himfelf  to  the  notion  of  an  unknown  fubftance,  or 
fubftratuin,  to  which  thefe  operations  belonged. 
And  it  was  on  his  account,  he  conjud:ures,  that  he 
made  the  eifence  of  the  foul  to  conlift  in  thought ; 
as,  for  a fimilar  reafon,  he  had  made  the  eifence  of 
matter  to  confift  in  exteniion.  But  I am  afraid,  that 
this  fuppofition  is  not  perfectly  reconcileable  with  Des 
Cartes’  writings  ; for  he  repeatedly  fpeaks,  with  the 
utmoft  confidence  of  the  exigences  of  fubftances  of 
which  we  have  only  a relative  idea  ; and,  even  in  at- 
tempting to  ihew  that  thought  is  the  eifential  attri- 
bute of  mind,  and  extenfion  of  matter,  he  coniiders 
them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  qualities 
belonging  to  thefe  fubftances. 

« Per  fubftantiam  nihil  aliud  intelligere  poffumus^ 
quam  rem  quse  ita  exiftat,  ut  rpulla  alia  re  indigeat 
ad  exiftend-um.  Et  quidem  fubftantia  quae  nulla 
pane  re  indigeat,  unica  tantum  poteft  intelligi, 
nempe  Deus.  Alias  vero  omnes,  non  nift  ope  con- 
curfus  Dei  exiftere  poffe  percipimus.  Atque  ideo 
nomen  fubftantiae  non  convenit  Deo  et  illis  imivo-^ 
ee  ut  did  folet  in  fcholis  : hoc  eft,  nulla  ejus  no- 
minis  fignificatio,  poteft  diftinde  intelligi,  quae 
Deo,  et  creaturis  fit  communis. 

Poffunt  a\tem  fubftantia  corporea,  et  mens,  fi- 
ve  fubftantia  cogitans,  creata,  fub  hoc  communh 
conceptu  intelligi  ; quod  fint  res,  quae  folo  Dei 
concur fu  agent  ad  ex^ftendum.  Verumtamen  non 
poteft  fubftantia  primum  animadvert!  ex  hoc  folo, 
quod  fit  res  exiftens,  quia  hoc  folum  per  fe  nos 
non  afficit  : fed  facile  ipfam  agnofcimus  ex  quoli- 
bet  ejus  attributo,  per  communem  ilftam  notio» 
nem,  quod  nihili  nulla  funt  attributa,  nullaevae 
proprietates  aut  qualitates.  Ex  hoc  enim,  quod 
aliquod  attribiitum  adeffe  precipiamus,  concludi- 
mus  aliquam  rem  exiftentm,  five  fubftantiam  cui 
illiid  tribui  pofSt,  neceffario  etiam  adeffe. 
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Et  quidem  ex  quolibet  attributo  lubftantia  cog- 
nofcitur ; fed  una  tamen  eil  cujufque  fubftantise 
praecipua  proprietas,  quas  ipiius  naturam  effenti- 
amque  conftituit,  et  ad  quam  aliae  omnes  referun- 
tur.  Nempe  extenfio  in  longum,  latum  et  pro- 
fundum  fubftantiae  corporae  naturam  conftituit ; 
et  cogitatio  conftituit  naturam  fubftantiae  cogit- 
tantis.” — Princip,  Phihfoph,  pars  i.  cap.  51 , 52, 53. 
In  ftating  the  relative  notions,  which  we  have  of 
mind  and  of  body,  I have  avoided  the  ufe  of  the 
word  fubftance^  as  I am  unwilling  to  furnifti  the 
ilighteft  occafton  for  controverfy  ; and  have  con- 
tented myfelf  with  defining  mind  to  be  that  which 
feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  defires,  &c.  That 
my  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  and  other  operations  is 
neceflarily  accompanied  with  a conviftion  of  my 
own  exiftence,  and  with  a conviction  that  all  of 
them  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  being,  is  not  an 
hypothefis,  but  a fa(5t ; of  which  it  is  no  more  poft 
fible  for  me  to  doubt,  than  of  the  reality  of  my  own 
fenfations  or  volitions. 

NOTE  [B]  page  67. 

DOCTOR.  Reid  remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  re- 
jected a part  only  of  the  ancient  theory  of  percep- 
tion, and  adopted  the  other  part.  That  theory,^* 
fays  he,  “ may  be  divided  into  two  parts  : the  firft, 
that  images,  fpecies,  or  forms  of  external  objeds, 
come  from  the  object,  and  enter  by  the  avenues 
of  the  fenfes  to  the  mind  ; the  fecond  part  is,  that 
the  external  object  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but  on- 
ly  the  fpecies  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The 
‘‘  firft  part,  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejected 
and  refuted  by  folid  arguments ; but  the  fecond 
part,  neither  he  nor  his  followers  have  thought 
“ of  calling  in  queftion  ; being  perfuaded  that  it  is 
only  a reprefentative  image  in  the  mind  of  the 
external  object  that  we  perceive^  and  not  the  ob« 
K IQ  ^ 
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“ iect  itfelf.  And  this  image,  which  the  peripatet- 
“ ics  callv^.d  ^ fpecies,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the 
name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing/’ 

The  account  which  this  palTage  contains  of  Des 
Cartes’  do6frine  concerning  perception,  is,  I believe, 
agreeable  to  his  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be 
colle6fed  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings  ; 
and  the  obfervation  with  which  it  concludes  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers ever  called  in  quehion  the  exiftence  of 
ideas,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  our  perception. 
With  refpe6t  however,  to  the  nrfl:  part  of  the  an- 
cient theory,  as  here  Hated,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  Des  Cartes,  although  evidently  by  no 
means  fatisfied  with  it,  fometimes  expreiTes  himfelf 
as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than  exprefsiy  denied 
it ; and  at  other  times,  when  preiTed  with  objec- 
tions to  his  own  particular  fyftem,  he  admits,  at  lead: 
in  part,  the  truth  of  it.  The  following  paiTage  is 
one  of  the  moH  explicit  I recollecl,  in  oppoiition  to 
the  ancient  docfrine. 

Obfervandum  prseterea,  animam,  nullis  imagi- 
nibus  ab  obje(d:is  ad  cerebrum  miffis  egere  ut  fen- 
tiat,  (contra  quam  communiter  philofoplii  noftri 
ftatuunt)  aut  ad  minimum,  ionge  aliter  illarum 
imaginum  naturam  concipiendam  effe  quam  vul- 
go  fit.  Quam  enim  circa  eas  nil  confiderent,  prae- 
ter  fimilitudinem  earum  cum  objecfis  quae  rep- 
priefentant,  non  poffunt  explicare,  qua  ratione  ab 
objecfis  formari  queant,  et  recipi  ab  organis  fen- 
fuum  exteriorum,  et  demum  nervis  ad  cerebrum 
tranfvehi.  Nec  alia  caufa  imagines  iilas  finger e 
eos  impiilit,  nifi  quod  viderent  mentem  noilram 
efficaciter  pi6tura  excitariad  apprehendendum  ob- 
jecfum  illud,  quod  exhibit : ex  hoc  enim  judica- 
runt,  illam  eodem  modo  excitandam,  ad  appre- 
hendenda  ea  quse  fenfus  movent,  per  exiguas  quaf- 
dam  imagines,  in  capite  noftro  delineatas.  Sed 
nobis  contra  eft  advertendum,  muita  prater  im- 
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agines  effej  quae  cogitationes  excitant^  ut  exem-» 
pli  gratia^  verba  et  iigBa^  niillo  modo  finiilia  iis 
quae  fignificantd*  Dioptric,  cap.  4.  § 6. 

In  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  cele- 
brated argument  for  the  exiftence  of  a Deity)  the 
following  paffage  occurs. 

Sed  hie  prxeipue  de  iis  eft  quserendum  quas 
tanqiiam  a rebus  extra  me  exiftentibus  defumptas 
conhdero,  qurenaiii  me  moveat  ratio  lit  illas  ifiis 
rebus  fimiles  effe  exiilimem ; nempe  ita  videor 
doclus  a natura,  et  pra:tera  experior  illas  non  a 
mea  voluntate  nec  proinde  a me  ipfb  pendere^  fse« 
pe  enim  vel  invito  obieiwantuFj  ut  jam,  five  ve« 
lim  five  nolim,  fentio  calorenu  et  idea  puto  feiifum 
ilium,  five  ideam  coloris  a re  a me  diverfa,  nempe 
ab  ignis,  cui  affideo,  calore  mihi  advenire,  nihih 
que  magis  obvium  eft,  quam  ut  judiceni  iftam 
rem  fiiam  fimilitudinem  potius,  quam  aliud  quid 
in  me  immittere ; qu^  rationes  an  fatis  firmse  fint 
jam  videbo.  Cum  hie  dico  me  ita  do8:utn  effe  a 
natura  intelligo  tantum  fpontaneo  quodam  impe- 
tu  me  ferri  ad  hoc  credeiidum,  non  lumine  ali- 
quo  naturali  mihi  oftendi  efie  verum,  qu^  duo 
multum  diferepant,  nam  quascumqiie  lumine  nat- 
urali  mihi  oftenduntur,  (ut  quod  ex  eo  quod  du- 
bitem  fequatiir  me  effe,  et  fimifia)  nullo  modo  dii- 
bia  effe  polTuiit,  quia  nulla  alia  facultas  effe  poteft^ 
cui  teque  fidam  ac  lumini  ifti,  qiiseque  ilia  non 
vera  poilit  docere  ; fed  quantum  ad  impetus  nat- 
urales,  iam  fepe  olim  judicavi  me  ab  illis  in  deter- 
iorem  partem  fuiffe  impulfum  cum  de  bono  eli- 
gendo  ageretur,  nec  video  cur  iifdem  in  ulla  alia 
re  magis  fidam.  Deinde  quam  vis  idae  illas  a vol- 
“ untate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo  cooftat  ipfas 
a rebus  extra  me  pofitis  neceffario  procedere  ; ut 
enim  impetus  illi,  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quam- 
vis  in  me  fint,  a voluntate  tamen  mea  diverli  effe 
videiitur,  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua  alia  eft  in  me  fa- 
cukas  nondum  mihi  fatis  cogiiita  iftarum  idearam 
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effeftrix,  ut  haftenus  femper  vifum  eft  illas,  dum 
fomnio,  abfque  ulla  rerum  externarum  ope  in  me 
formari ; ac  denique  quamvis  a rebus  a me  dl- 
verfts  procedereiit,  non  inde  fequitur  illas  rebus 
‘‘  iftis  fimiles  efle  debere  ; quinimo  in  m.ultis  faepe 
magnum  difcrimen  videor  deprehen difle  ; lie,  ex- 
empli  caufa,  duas  diverfas  folis  ideas  apud  me  in- 
venio,  unam  tanquam  a fenlibus  hauftam,  et  quae 
maxime  inter  illas  quas  adventitias  exiftimo  eft 
recenfenda,  per  quam  mihi  valde  parvus  apparet  j 
aliam  vero  ex  rationibus  aftronomiae  defumptam, 
hoc  eft  ex  notionibus  quibufdam  mihi  innatis  eli- 
citam  vel  quocumque  alio  modo  a me  fadlum, 
per  quam  aliquoties  major  quam  terra  exhibetur  ; 
utraque  profeclo  ftmilis  eidem  foii  extra  me  ex- 
iftenti  elfe  non  poteft,  et  ratio  perfuadet  illam  ei 
maxime  effe  diffimilem,  qux  quam  proxime  ab 
ipfo  videtur  emanafl'e.  Quae  omnia  fatis  demon- 
ftrant  me  non  haclenus  ex  certo  judicio,  fed  tan- 
turn  ex  caeco  aliquo  impulfu  credidifte  res  qiiafdam 
‘‘  a me  diverfas  exiftere,  quae  ideas  ftve  imagines  fu* 
“ as  per  organa  fenfuum,  vel  quolibet  alio  patio  mi* 
hi  immittant.*^ 

Among  other  animadverfions  upon  this  medita* 
tion  fent  to  Des  Cartes  by  one  of  his  correfpond- 
ents  it  is  objeefted  ; — Videris  vertere  in  dubium 
non  tantum  utrum  ideae  aliquae  procedant  ex  re- 
bus  externis,  fed  etiam  utrum  omnino  lint  exter- 
nae  res  aliquae.’’  To  which  Des  Cartes  anfwers : 
Notandum  eft,  me  non  affirniaffe  ideas  rerum  ma- 
terialium  ex  mente  deduci,  ut  non  fatis  bona  fide 
hie  fingis ; exprefle  enim  poftea  oftendi  ipfas  a 
corporibus  faepe  advenire,  ac  per  hoc  corporum 
exiftentian  probari.” 

Vide  Objed'icns  in  Meditationes  Renati  Des  Car-, 
tes^  cum  ejufdefji  ad  illas  PxfpQnjmiihui 

NOTE  [C]  page  70. 

IN  confequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume 
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has  deduced  from  this  do^rine  concern  ing  caufe 
and  effed  fome  later  authors  have  been  led  to  dif- 
pute  its  truth  ; not  perceiving  that  the  fallacy  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Hurne^s  fyftem  does  not  coniitl  in 
his  premifes,  but  in  the  conclufion  which  he  dravv^s 
from  them. 

That  the  objed  of  the  phyfical  inquirer  Is  not  to 
trace  necelTary  connexions,  or  to  afcertain  the  eiS- 
cient  caufes  of  phenomena,  is  a principles  which  has 
been  frequently  afcribed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author 
both  by  his  followers  and  by  his  opponents  ; but 
it  is,  in  fad,  of  a much  earlier  date,  and  has  been 
maintained  by  many  of  the  moil  enlightened,  and 
the  leaft  fceptical  of  our  modern  philofophers,  nor 
do  I know  that  it  was  ever  fufpeded  to  have  a dan- 
gerous tendency,  till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
writings.  If  we  except,”  (fays  Dr.  Barrow)  the 
mutual  cafuality  and  dependence  of  the  terms  of 
a mathematical  demonftration,  I do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  other  cafuality  in  the  nature  of 
things,  wherein  a necelTary  confequence  can  be 
founded.  Logicians  do  indeed  boall  of  I do  not 
know  w^hat  kind  of  demonftrations  from  external 
caufes  either  elEcient  or  final,  but  without  beinsc 
able  to  lliew  one  genuine  example  of  any  fuch;  nay, 
I imagine  it  is  impoffible  for  them  fo  to  do.  For 
there  can  be  no  luch  connexion  of  an  external  ef- 
ficient  caufe  with  its  effed,  (at  leaft  none  fuch  can 
be  underftood  by  us)  through  which,  ftridlyfpeak- 
ing,  the  effed  is  neceffarily  fuppofed  by  the  fup- 
pofttion  of  the  efficient  caufe,  or  any  determinate 
caufe  by  the  fuppofttion  of  the  effed.”  He  adds 
afterwards,  “ Therefore  there  can  be  no  argument- 
ation  from  an  efficient  caufe  to  the  effed,  or 
from  an  effed  to  the  caufe  which  is  lawffully  ne- 
ceffary.” 

Mathematical  LeSlures  read  at  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Butler  too,  in  his  difcourfe  on  the  ignorance 
of  man,  has  remarked,  that  it  is  in  general  no 
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more  than  efFeds  that  the  moft  knowing  are  ae« 
quainted  with ; for  as  to  caufes  they  are  as  en- 
tirely  in  the  dark  as  the  moft  ignorant.’’  What 
are  the  laws,”  (he  continues)  “ by  which  matter 
afls  upon  matter,  but  certain  efTebts,  w^hich  fome, 
having  obferved  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have 
reduced  to  general  rules  ?”  Butler^ s Sermons. 

The  laws  of  attradion  and  repuiiion,”  (fays 
Dr.  Berkeley)  “ are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  mo- 
tion,  and  thefe  only  as  rules  or  methods  obferved 
in  the  produffion  of  natural  effeffs  the  efficient 
and  final  caufes  whereof  are  not  of  mechanical 
confideration.  Certainly  if  the  explaining  a phe- 
nomenon  be  to  affign  its  proper  efficient  and  final 
caufe,  it  fliould  feem  the  miechanical  philofophers 
never  explained  any  thing  ; their  province  being 
only  to  difcover  the  laws  of  nature  ; that  is,  the 
genera,!  rules  and  methods  of  motion  ; and  to  ac- 
count  for  particular  phenomena,  by  reducing 
them  under,  or  iliewiiig  their  conformity  to  fucli 
general  rules.” 

SiRis  : or  Fhilofcphieal  htquiries  concerrirng  the  F/r- 

tu£  of  Tar  Wafer ^ p.  108. 

The  words  attradion  and  repulfion  m.ay,  in  com- 
pliance  with  cuftom,  be  ufed  where,  accurately 
fpeaking,  motion  alone  is  meant.  Ibid.  f,  114. 

Attracfion  cannot  produce,  and,  in  that  fenfe, 
account,  for  the  phenomena  ; being  itfeii  one  of 
the  phenomena  produced,  and  to  be  accounted 
for.”  ^ lb,  p.  1 15. 

There  is  a certain  analogy,  coo-ftancy,  and  uni- 
formity  in  the  phenomena  or  appearances  of  na- 
ture,  which  are  a foundation  for  general  rules : 
and  thefe  are  a grammar  for  the  underfiandiiig  of 
nature,  or  that  feries  of  efTccfs  in  the  vifible  world 
wffiercbv  we  are  enabled  to  forefee  wd\at  will  come 
to  pafs  in  the  natural  coiirfe  of  things.  Tlotinus 
obferves,  in  his  third  Ennead,  tliat  the  art  of  pre- 
faging,  is  in  fome  fort  the  reading  of  natural  let- 
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ters  denoting  order,  and  that  fo  far  forth  as  ana- 
3ogy  obtains  in  the  imiverfe,  there  may  be  vaticin- 
ation.  And  in  reality,  he  that  for et els  the  motions, 
of  the  planets,  or  the  effe&  of  medicines,  or  the 
refuit  of  chemical  or  mechanical  experiments,  may 
“ be  faid  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination.’^ 

/^.  p.  120,  121. 

Inilruments,  occafions,  and  figns,  occur  in,  or 
rather  make  up,  the  whole  vifible  courfe  of  na- 
iture.”  Ib.  p.  12S, 

The  following  very  remarkable  paffage  from  Mr. 
Locke  iliews  clearly,  that  this  eminent  philofopher 
confidered  the  connexion  between  impulfe  and  mo- 
tion, as  a conjuncllon  which  w'e  learn  from  experience 
only,  and  not  as  a confequence  deducible  from  the 
confideration  of  impulfe,  by  any  reafoning  a priori, 
llie  palfage  is  the  more  curious,  that  it  is  this  par- 
ticular application  of  Mr.  Hume’s  dodlrine,  that  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  to  furnifli  the  ftrongeft  ob- 
iedtion  againft  it. 

Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of 
communicating  motion  by  impulfe  ; and  of  our 
fouls,  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought. 
Thefe  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our 
minds,  every  day’s  experience  clearly  furnifhes 
us  VvUth  : but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this 
is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  in  the 
‘‘•communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  v- herein 
“ as  much  motion  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to 
“ the  other,  wLich  is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we  can 
‘‘  have  no  other  conception,  but  of  the  paffing  of 
“ motion  out  of  one  into  another  ; which  I think 
“is  as  obfcure  and  inconceivable,  as  how  our 
“ minds  move  or  ftop  oui  bodies  by  thought,  which 
“ we  every  moment  find  they  do.” 

— — “ The  communication  of  motion  by  thought 
“ which  we  afcribe  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of 
“ impulfe  which  we  afcribe  to  body.  Conftant 
“ experience  makes  us  fenfible  of  both  of  thefe^ 
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‘‘  though  our  narrow  underftandings  can  compre- 
‘‘  hend  neither/’ 

To  conclude,  fenfation  convinces  us,  that 

there  are  foiid  extended  I'ubilances  ; and  reflec- 
“ tion,  that  there  are  thinking  ones  : experience  af- 
hires  us  of  the  exiftence  of  iuch  beings  ; and  that 
the  one  hath  a power  to  move  body  by  impulfe^ 

and  the  other  by  thought. If  we  would  in« 

quire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and  maii- 
ner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenhon 
clearer  than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would 
explain  'them  any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the 
other  ; and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  to  con- 
ceive,  how  a fubftance  we  know  not,  fhould  by 
“ thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a fub- 
“ ftance  we  know  not,  fhould  by  impulfe  fet  body 
into  motion.” 

Locke,  book ii.  chap.  23.  § 28,  29. 
It  is  not  indeed  very  eafy  to  reconcile  the  fore- 
going obfervations,  which  are,  in  evety  refpe(h:, 
worthy  of  the  fagacity  of  this  excellent  philofopher, 
with  the  paflage  quoted  from  him  in  page  78  of 
this  work. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume’s  reafonings  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events, 
coincide  perfeclly  with  thofe  of  Malebranche  on  the 
fame  fubjecf  ; but  they  were  employed  by  this  laft 
writer  to  fupport  a very  different  conclulion. 

At  a {fill  earlier  period,  Hobbes  expreffed  him- 
felfwith  refpecf  to  phyilcal  connexions,  in  terms  fo 
nearly  approaching  to  Mr.  Hume’s,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fuppofe  that  they  did  not  fuggeft  to  him  the 
language  which  he  has  employed  on  that  fubjecl. 
What  we  call  experience,”  (he  remarks,)  is  no- 
thins:  elfe  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents 
have  been  followed  by  what  confequents.” — 
No  man,”  (he  continues,)  can  have  in  his  mind 
a conception  of  the  future  ; for  the  future  is  not 
yet ; but  of  our  conceptions  of  the  paff  we  make 
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a future,  or  rather  call  paflf,  future  relatively* 
Thus  after  a man  hath  been  accuftoined  to  fee  like 
antecedents  followed  by  like  confequents,  when** 
foever  he  feeth  the  like  come  to  pafs  to  any  thing 
he  had  feen  before,  he  looks  there  fhould  follow 
it  the  fame  that  followed  then. — When  a man 
hath  fo  often  obferved  like  antecedents  to  be  fol* 
lowed  by  like  confequents,  that  whenfoever  he 
feeth  the  antecedent,  he  looketh  again  for  the  con- 
fequent,  or  when  he  feeth  the  confequent,  mak« 
eth  account  there  hath  been  the  like  antecedent, 
then  he  calleth  both  the  antecedent  and  the  con- 
fequent  ligns  of  one  another.’’  Hobbes’  Tripos^ 
1 am  doubtful  whether  I fhould  not  add  to  thefe 
authorities,  that  of  I.ord  Bacon,  who,  although  he 
has  no  where  formally  hated  the  doflrine  now  un- 
der confideration,  has  plainly  taken  it  for  granted 
in  all  his  reafonings  on  the  method  of  profecuting 
philofophical  inquiries  ; for  if  we  could  perceive  in 
any  inftance  the  manner  in  which  a caufe  produces 
its  effefl:,  we  fhould  be  able  to  deduce  the  effedt 
from  its  caufe  by  reafoning  a priori  ; the  impof- 
fibiiity  of  which  he  every  where  flrongly  inculcates. 
“ Homo  nature  minifter  et  interpres  tantum  facit 
et  intelligit  quantum  de  nature  ordine  re  vel  me- 
nte  olTervaverit ; nec  amplius  fcit  aut  potefl.” 
I acknowledge,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  from  the 
general  fcope  of  lord  Bacon’s  writings,  as  well  as 
from  fome  particular  expreffions  in  them  with  re- 
gard to  caufes,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  his 
metaphylical  notions  on  the  fubjefl  were  not  very 
accurate,  and  that  he  was  led  to  perceive  the  necef- 
fity  of  recurring  to  obfervation  and  experiment  in 
natural  philofophy,  not  from  a fpeculative  confider- 
ation of  our  ignorance  concerning  neceffary  connex- 
ions, but  from  a conviction,  founded  on  a review 
of  the  hiftory'of  fcience,  of  the  infufficiency  of 
thofe  methods  of  inquiry  which  his  predeceffors 
had  purfued.  The  notion  which  the  ancients  had 
L L i 
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formed  of  the  object  of  philofophy,  (which  fney 
conceived  to  be  the  inveftigation  of  efficient  canfes^^ 
was  the  principal  circumftance  which  milled  them 
in  their  refearches  : and  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
Des  Cartes  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  fruftrated  all  the  ef^ 
forts  of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the  ftudy 
of  phyfics.  “ Perfpicuum  eft/’  (fays  he,  in  one 
palfage,)  “ optiman  philofophandi  viam  nos  fequut- 
uroSjii  ex  ipftus  Dei  cognitioni  rerum  ab  eo  ere- 
atarura  cognitionem  deducere  conemur,  ut  ita 
feientiam  perfectiffimam  quse  eft  efteduum  per 
“ caufas  acquiramus*.” 

The  ftrong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertain- 
ed of  late  againft  Mr.  Hume’s  doclrine  concerning 
the  connexion  among  phylical  events,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  dangerous  conclufions  to  which  it 
has  erroneoufly  been  fuppoied  to  lead,  will,  I hope, 
be  a fufficient  apology  for  multiplying  fo  many  au- 
thorities in  fupport  of  it. 

NOTE  [ D ],  page  73. 

THIS  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  phi- 
lofophers,  and  by  atheifts  as  well  as  theifts.  The 
latter  have  reprefented  natural  events  as  part  of  a 
great  chain,  the  higheft  link  of  which  is  fupported 
by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pretended,  that 
there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  the  number  of 
links  to  be  infinite.  Mr.  Hume  had  the  merit  of 
ihewing  clearly  to  philofophers,  that  our  common 
language  with  refpecf  to  caufe  and  effeH,  is  merely 
analogical ; and  that  if  there  be  any  links  among 
phyfical  events,  they  muft  forever  remain  invifible 
to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  lyftem  be  admitted  ; and 
if  at  the  fame  time,  we  admit  the  authority  of  that 
principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  eve- 

I 

^ There  is,  I believe,  reafon  to  doubt  if  Des  Cartes  had 
ever  read  the  works  of  Bacon. 
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ry  change  to  an  efficient  caufe  ; Mr.  Hume^s  doc- 
trine feems  to  be  more  favourable  to  theifin,  than 
even  the  common  notions  upon  this  fubjecfc  ; as  it 
keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  not  only  as  the  firft 
but  as  the  conftantly  operating  efficient  caufe  in 
nature,  (either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  fome 
intelligent  inftruments,)  and  as  the  great  connec- 
ting principle  among  ail  the  various  phenomena 
which  we  obferve.  This,  accordingly,  v/as  the  con- 
clulion  which  Malebranche  deduced  from  premifes 

A. 

very  nearly  the  fame  with  Mr.  Hume’s. 

NOTE  [ E ],  page  111. 

MR.  LOCKE,  in  his  Effay  on  Human  Under- 
Handing,  has  taken  notice  of  the  quicknefs  with 
which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on, 
and  has  referred  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
fight,  as  a proof  of  it.  The  fame  Author  has  been 
ftruck  with  the  connexion  between  this  clafs  of  faffs 
and  our  habitual  affions  ; but  he  does  not  Hate  the 
queftion,  whether  fuch  actions  are  voluntary  or  not. 

I think  it  probable,  from  his  mode  of  expreffion, 
that  his  opinion  on  the  fubjeff  was  the  fame  with 
mine.  The  following  quotation  contains  ail  the  re- 
marks I recollect  in  his  writings,  that  have  any  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrines  of  the  prefent  chapter  : 

‘‘  We  are  farther  to  coniider,  concerning  per- 
ception,  that  the  ideas  we  receive  by  fenfation  are 
often,  in  grown  people,  alter  ed  by  the  judgment, 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  fet 
before  our  eyes  a round  globe,  of  any  uniform 
colour,  c.  g,  gold,  alabaltar,  or  jet,  it  is  certain 
“ that  the  idea  thereby  impnnted  in  our  mind  is 
of  a flat  circle,  varioufly  fhadowed,  with  feveral 
degrees  of  light  and  brightnefs  coming  to  our 
“ eyes.  But  vce  have  by  ufe  been  accultomed  to 
“ perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies 
are  wont  to  make  in  use  and  what  alterations  are 
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made  in  the  reEeftions  of  light  by  the  difference 
of  the  fenfible  figure  of  bodies  ; the  judgment 
‘‘  prefently,  by  a habitual  cuilom,  alters  the  appear- 
ances  into  their  caufes  ; fo  that,  from  that  which 
truly  is  variety  of  fhadow  or  colour,  collecfing 
the  figure,  it  makes  it  pafs  for  a mark  of  figure, 
and  frames  to  itfelf  the  perception  of  a convex 
figure,  and  an  uniform  colour  ; when  the  idea 
we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a plane  varioufly 
coloured  f as  is  evident  in  painting.” 

Chap.  ix.  § 8. 

But  this  is  not,  I think,  ufaally  in  any  of  our 
ideas  but  thofe  received  by  fight  ; becaufe  fight, 
the  moil  comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  convey- 
ing  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours, 
which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  fenfe,  and  alfo  the 
“ far  different  ideas  of  fpace,  figure,  and  motion, 
the  feveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  appear- 
ances  of  its  proper  objedt,  viz.  light  and  colours, 
we  bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by 
the  other.  This,  in  many  cafes,  by  a fettled  habit, 
in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  experience, 
“ is  performed  fo  conflantly,  and  fo  quick,  that  we 
take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  fenfation, 
which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment,  fo 
that  one,  viz.  that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  ex- 
cite  the  other,  and  is  fcarce  taken  any  notice  of 
itfelf  ; as  a man  who  reads  or  hears  with  atten- 
tion  and  undeiTtandin^r,  takes  little  notice  of  the 
charaffers  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  ex- 
cited  in  him  by  them, 

m 

“ Nor  need  we  v/onder  that  this  is  done  with  fo 
little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the 
actions  of  the  mind  are  performed  ; for  as  itfelf 
is  thought  to  take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  exten- 
“ fion,  fo  its  adions  feem  to  require  no  time,  but 
many  of  them  feem  to  be  crowded  into  an  inftant. 
I fpeak  this  in  comparifon  to  the  adions  of  the 
t^body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in  his 
own  thouglits,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  refled 
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on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do  our 
minds,  with  one  glance,  fee  all  parts  of  a demon- 
ftration,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a long 
one,  if  we  coniider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put 
it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  ftep  fSiew  it  to  another. 
Secondly,  we  {hall  not  be  much  furprifed  that 
“ this  is  done  in  us  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we  con- 
iider  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing 
things  by  a cuftom  of  doing,  makes  them  often 
pafs  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at  lail  to  pro- 
“ duce  aclions  ill  us,  v/hich  often  efcape  our  obfer- 
vation.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a day  cover 
our  eyes  with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving 
that  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark  ? Men  that  by  cuf- 
tom  have  got  the  ufe  of  a bye-word,  do  almoft 
in  every  feiitence  pronounce  founds,  which, 
though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  them- 
felves  neither  hear  nor  obferve  ; and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  fo  ilrange  that  our  mind  fhould  often 
change  the  idea  of  its  fenfation  into  that  of  its 
judgment,  and  make  one  ferve  only  to  excite  the 
other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.’^ 

Ibid.  § 9,  10* 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph 
of  occafionally  winking  with  the  eye-lids,  (which 
is  not  accompanied  wdth  any  memory  of  our  be- 
ing, in  every  fuch  inilance,  in  a momentary  ftate 
of  total  darknefs,)  defer ves  to  be  added  to  the  ca- 
fes already  mentioned,  to  ihew  the  dependence  of* 
memory  upon  attention. 

NOTE  [ F ],  page  151. 

« PL  AT ONI  quid  idea  fit,  peculiar!  tradta 

“ tione  prolixe  excuflimus*,  quae  confuli  ab  iis  de- 

* Brucker  here  alludes  to  his  work,  entitled,  Hijloria  PhU 
lofopihca  de  Ideis  ; which  I fiave  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing. 
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bet,  qui  ‘accurate  totam  rei  feriem  pernofcere  cu- 
piunt.  Nos  pro  praefentis  inftituti  modo  panels 
notamus.  Platoni  ideam  non  effe  illam,  quae  ex 
contemplatione  objeclorum  lingularium  exfurgit 
notionem  univerfalem  reique  alicujus  generalem 
conceptum,  quern  recentiores  ideam  vocant,  ille 
vocavit  et  ab  idea  diftinxit,  Sed  ideae  funt  iili 
effentialia  rerum  omnium  lingularium  exemplaria, 
««  auToHcr^^  gaudentia,  ad  quorum  naturamindolemque 
res  lingulares  formatae  funt,  et  quae  iliis  veram 
certamque  atque  ftabilem  effentiam  largiuntur. 
Has  ideas  ex  divina  mente  oriri,  inque  ea  radicari, 
fua  autem  propria  fubftantia  gaudere,  et  eife 
« xa;  oi-Tcjg  ovm  ftatuit,  et  clrca  earum  cognitionem 
verfari  inteile<d:um  humanum,  in  his  rerum  eifentiis 
feparatim  et  extra  materiam  exiftentibus  cogno- 
feendis  cardinem  verti  totiua  philofophiae  afleruit. 
Ridiculum  id  vifum  Ariftoteli  dari  extra  materi- 
am  ejufmodi  effentias  univerfaies,  quibus  .res  om- 
^ nes  lingulares  effentialiter  modificarentur,  rato, 
ehe  haec  rspsTicr^xTa  et  nugas  otioli  ingenii,  Plato- 
nemque  line  caufa  rationeque  lufficienti  haec  fom- 
nia  ex  fcholis  Pythagoreorum,  quae  iftis  entibus 
perfonabant,  recipilTe,  fuoque  intulilTe  fyftemati. 
^ Cum  autem  negare  non  audiret,  elTe  in  rebus  for- 
mas  effentiales,  has  ideas,  live  formas,  qua  voce 
Platoniciim  nomen  exprimer e maluit,  materiae 
ab  aeterno  elTe  impreffas,  et  in  eo  latere  affirmavit 
et  ita  demum  ex  rationibus  iftis  formifque  femina- 
iibus,  materiam  efte  formatam  ftatuitd’ 

Bruck.  PbiL  iii.  p.  905. 

NOTE  [ G page  152. 

THE  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  doc- 
trines from  the  other  fchools  of  philofophy,  feem, 
in  particular,  to  have  derived  their  notions  on  this 
fubjed:  from  fome  of  their  predeceffors.  Stiipo, 
■^ho  was  of  the  Megaric  fe<ft,  is  faid  to  have  held 
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opinions  approaching  nearly  to  thofe  of  the  nomim 
alifts. 

Stilpo  univerfalia  plane  fuftulit.  Dicebat  enim  : 
qui  hominem  dicat  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod 
non  hunc  vel  ilium  ea  vox  iignificet,  nec  huic 

magis,  quam  alter!  conveniat, Scilicet  fuppo**- 

nebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in  abftra^o,  ad- 
eoque  has  fpecies  et  genera  rerum  non  natura  ex- 
iftere ; cum  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  alio  homine, 
ille  homo  univerfalis  queat  oftendi.  Inductione 
itaque  facia,  cum  neque  hunc,  neque  ilium,  neque 
ahum  hoininum  effe  coiligeret,  inferebat  nullum 
eife  hominem,  ficque  iudendo  ambigua  hominis 
in  genera  live  abftraclo,  uti  logici  dicunt,  & in 
individuo  five  fiiigulari  coniiderati  notione,  incau- 
tos  exagitabat.  Altiora  tamen  hie  latere  putat  P, 
Bayle,  et  non  in  foio  verborum  lufu  fubftitiffe 
Stilponem,  fed  univerfalia  live  praedicabilia  nega* 

viife. —Neque  prorfus  eft  dillimile,  fuiffe  Stii- 

ponern  inter  eos,  qui  univerfalia  praeter  nuda  no- 
mina  nihil  effe  dicerent,  quod  et  cynicos  feciffe  et 
alios,  alibi  docuimus  : quorum  partes  poftea  fuff 
ceperunt  Abaeiardi  fequaces  et  tota  nominalium 
feclad’  BruckeRj  voL  i.  p.  619. 

NOTE  [ El  ],  page  154. 

“ SECULO  XL  Rofcellinus  vel  Rucellinus,  fa- 
cerdos  et  philofophus  Compendienlis,  ab  Ariftot- 
ele  feceffum  fecit,  et  in  ftoicorum  caftra  ita  tran- 
hit,  ut  ftatueret,  univerfalia,  nec  ante  rem,  nec 
in  re  exiftere,  necullam  habere  realem  exiftentiam 
fed  efle  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  quibus  rerum  fin- 
guiarium  genera  denotentur.’^ 

BruckePv,  Hi/i,  PbiL  voL  iii,  p.  906« 
“ Dum  Porphyrius  prudentur  queftionem ; ari 
univrefalia  revera  exiftant,  omittendarn  effe  cen- 
fet  de  qua  inter  Platonicos  et  Stoicos  mire  decer- 
tari  noverat,  occafionem  fuppeditavit  otiofo  Rof- 
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celiiii  ingenlo,  earn  novo  acumine  ing^nii  aggre«» 
diendi  defipiendique/’  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  674* 

Rofceiinus  was  a native  of  Brittany,  and  canon  of 
Cpinpiegne.  He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his 
adverfaries,  for  the  acutenefs  and  fubtilty  of  his  ge- 
nius,which  he  difplayed  both  in  fcholafticai  and  the- 
ological controveriy.  He  was  condemned  for  tri- 
theifm  by  a council  affembled  at  Soiffonin  the  year 
1092.  See  MosiceimH  Ecclefiajllcal  Hfiory,)  It  does, 
not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Paris,  or  that  he 
gave  public  lectures ; but  he  had  the  honor  to  di- 
reH  the  iludies,  and  to  form  the  philofophical  opin- 
ions of  Abelard,  by  whofe  means  the  innovations 
he  had  introduced  into  Dialectics  obtained  a very 
v/ide  and  rapid  circulation.  (Brucker,  vol.  iii.- 
p.  728.)  He  is  mentioned  as  an  Engliihman  by  Mal- 
let, in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and  by  other  vcriters  ; a 
miftake  into  which  they  have  fallen,  by  confound- 
ing Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  particulars  of  his  life.  Primum  nominalium 
aiunt  fuiffe,”  fays  Leibnitz  ; “ nefcio  quern  Rufcel- 
inum  Britonem.’^  See  his  Differtation  de  Stylo^ 

Philofophico  Marii  NizcUL 
The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  univerfals,  is 
faid  to  have  differed,  in  fome  refpecls,  from  that  of 
his  mailer.  “ Alius  confiflit  in  vocibus,’^  fays  John 
of  Salifbury,  who  was  a fcholar  of  Abelard,  licet 
hsec  opinio  cum  Rofceiino  fuo  fere  omnino  jam 
evanuerit : alius  fermones  intuetur,  et  ad  iUos, 
detorquet,  quicquid  alicubi  de  univerfalibus  me- 
minit  fcriptum.  In  hsec  autem  opinione  depre- 
henfus  eft  Peripateticus  Abelardus  nofter.’^ 

Metalog,  lib.  ii.  c.  17* 
Of  this  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Ro- 
fceiinus and  Abelard  I find  myfelf  perfectly  unable 
to  give  any  account ; and  I am  glad  to  find  that 
Morhoff  acknowledges  his  ignorance  upon  the  fame 
fubjeH.  Alii  fuerunt,  qui  univerfalia  quafiver- 
lint,  non  tarn  in  vocibus  quam  in  ferraonibusdn- 
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tegris  ; quod  Joh.  Sariiberienfis  adfcribit  Petro 
Abelafdo ; quo  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non  fa- 
tis  liquet/’  Polyhijl.  tom*  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  § 2» 
Abfurd  as  tliefe  controverlies  may  now  appear, 
fuch  was  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, that  they  feduced  the  young  and  afpiring  mind 
of  Abelard  from  all  the  other  purhiits  which  Eu- 
rope then  prefented  to  his  ambition.  Ut  miiita- 
ris  glorise  pompam,”  fays  he,  cum  hsereditate  et 
praerogativa  primogenitorum  meorum  fratribus 
dereliquens,  Martis  curiae  penitus  abdicarem,  ut 
Minervae  o:remio  educarer.” 

o 

Hiji,  Calam,  Suar,  c. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none 
ieems  to  have  rifen  to  fuch  an  eminent  fuperiority 
above  his  age,  in  the  liberality  of  his  philofophical 
views,  as  John  of  Saiifbury,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
archbiihop  Becket.  In  his  youth  he  had  Itudied  at 
Paris,  under  Abelard  and  other  eminent  mafters, 
and  had  applied  himfelf,  with  diftinguiilied  ardour 
and  fuccefs,  to  the  fubtile  fpeculations  which  then 
occupied  the  fchools.  After  a long  abfence,  when 
his  mind  was  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  ufeful 
purfuits  and  by  an  extenfive  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  he  has  the  curiofity  to  revilit  the  fcene  of 
his  early  ftudies,  and  to  compare  his  own  acquili- 
tions  with  thofe  of  his  old  companions.  The  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  this  viht  is  ftrikingly  char- 
acleriftical,  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  age  : In- 
“ venti  funt,  qui  fuerant,  et  ubi : neque  enini  ad 
palmam  vili  funt  proceffiffe  ad  quaeftiones  prifti- 
“ nas  dirimendas,  neque  propohtiunculam  unani 

adjecerant. — — Expertus  itaque 

fum,  quod  liquido  colligi  poteft,  quia  hcut  dialec- 
^ tica  alias  expedit  difciplimas,  lie,  fi  fola  fuerit,  ja« 
cet  et  fanguis  et  fterilis,  &c.” 

Metalog,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10* 
The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  controverfy  be- 
tween the  Nominalifls  and  the  Reaiifts,  thus  ex- 
M M m 
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prefles  himfelf : “ Quseftionem  de  generibus  et  fpe- 
debus  in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam  fenuit,  in  qua 
plus  temporis  confumptum  eft  quam  in  acquiren- 
do  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  confumferit  Csefarea 
domus  : plus  effufum  pecuniae,  quam  in  omnibus 
divitiis  fuis  poflederit  Croefus.  Haec  enim  tam- 
diu  multos  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita 
quaererent,  tandem  nec  iftud,  nec  aliud  inveni- 
rent/’  De  Nugis  Curialium^  lib.  vii.  cap.  12. 

NOTE  [I]  page  169. 

««  — — SECT  A nominalium,  omnium  inter  fco- 
lafticas  profundiftima,  et  hodiernae  reformatae  phi- 
lofpphandi  ration!  congruentifiima ; quae  quum 
" Dlim  maxime  floreret,  nunc  apud  fcholafticos  qui- 
dem,  extincla  eft.  Unde  conjicias  decrementa 
potius  quam  augmenta  acuminis.  Quum  autem 
ipfe  Nizolius  nofter  fe  Nominalem  exferte  profit- 
eri  non  dubitet  prope  ftnem  capitis  fexti,  libri  pri- 
mi ; et  verb  in  realitate  formaiitatum  et  univer- 
falium  evertenda  nervus  difputationis  ejus  omnis 
potifiimum  contineatur,  pauca  quaedam  de  Nom- 
alibus  fubjicere  operae  pretium  duxi.  Nominales 
funt,  qui  omnia  putant  efle  nuda  nomina  praeter 
fubftantias  finguiares,  abftraclorum  igitur  et  uni- 
verfalium  realitatem  prorfus  tollunt.  Primum 
autem  nominalium  aiunt  fuiffe  nefcio  quern  Ru- 
celinum  Britonem,  cujus  occafione  cruenta  cer- 
tamina  in  academia  Parifienfi  fuerunt  excitata.  * 
Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  fed  nominalium, 
donee  maxim!  vir  ingenii,  et  eruditionis  pro  illo 
aevo  fummae,  Wiihemus  Occam  Anglus,  Scot! 
difcipulus,  fed  mox  oppugnator  maximus,  de  im- 
provifo  earn  refufeitavit ; confenfere  Gregorius  A- 
riminenfis,  Gabr.  Biel,  et  plerique  ordinis  Auguft- 
inianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini  Luther i feriptis 
prioribus  amor  nominalium  fads  eiucet,  donee 
procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  aequa- 
liter  affedus  effe  coepit.  Generalis  autem  regula 
eft,  qua  nominales  paflim  utuntur  j entia  non  efte 
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multiplicanda  praeter  neceflitatem.  Hsee  regula 
ab  aliis  paflim  oppugnatiir,  quafi  injuria  in  divu 
“ nam  ubertatem,  liberalem  potius  quam  parcam, 
et  varietate  ac  copia  rerum  gaudentem.  Sed,  qui 
fic  obiiciunt,  non  fads  mihi  nominalium  mentem 
ce  piffe  videntur,  quae,  etfi  obfcurius  propofita 
hue  redit : hypothelin  eo  effe  meliorem,  quo  fim- 
“ piiciorem,  et  in  caufis  eorum  quae  apparent  red- 
dendis  eum  optime  fe  gerere,  qui  quam  pauciffi- 
ma  gratis  fupponat.  Nam  qui  aiiter  agit,  eo  ip» 
fo  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejus  Deum  inep- 
tae  fuperhuitatis  accufat.  Si  quis  aftronomus  ra- 
tionem  phenomenorum  coeleftium  reddere  poteft 
paucis  fuppofitis,  meris  nimirum  motibus  fimpli- 
cibus  circularibus,  ejus  certe  hypothefis  ejus  hy- 
potheh  preferenda  erit,  qui  multis  orbibus  varie 
implexis  ad  explicanda  coeieftia  indiget.  Ex  hac 
jam  regula  nominales  deduxerunt,  omnia  in  re- 
“ rum  natura  explicari  polTe,  etfi  univerfalibus  et 
formalitatibus  realibus  prorfus  careatur ; qua  fen* 
tentia  nihil  verius,  nihil  noftri  temporis  philofo- 
pho  dignius,  ufque  adeo,  ut  credam  ipfum  Occa- 
mum  non  fuiffe  nominaliorem,  quam  nunc  eft 
Thomas  Hobbes,  qui,  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi,  plut 
quam  nominalis  videtur.  Non  contentus  enim 
‘‘cum  nominalibus  univerfalia  ad  nomina  reducere, 
“ ipfam  rerum  veriatatem  ait  it  nominibus  confift- 
“ tere,ac,quod  majus  eft,pendere  ab  arbitrio  humane 
“ quia  veritas  pendeat  a definitionibus  terminorum^ 
“ definitiones  autem  terminorum  ab  arbitrio  huma-f 
“ no.  Hgec  eft  fententia  viri  inter  profundiffimos, 
“ feculi  cenfendi,  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil  poteft  eiTe  nom* 
“ inalius.’’ 

This  paffage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rife  to  a 
criticifm  of  Morhoff,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  ex* 
Iremely  ill-founded.  “ Accenfet  nominalibus,’’  (fays 
he)  “ Leibnitzius  Thomam  Hobbefium,  quern  ille 
“ ipfo  Occamo  nominaliorem,  et  plufquam  nomina* 
lem  vocat,  qui  non  contentus  cum  nominalibus 
“ univerfalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipfam  rerum  ve* 
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f*"  - . . 

itatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac,  quod  majus 
eft,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Quae  bella  ejus 
fententia,  quamquam  laudat  earn  Leibnitzius, 
monftri  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane  nequam  eft.  Im- 
mania  enim  ex  uno  fummo  paradoxo  fluuht  ab- 
furda.”  Morhof.  Folyhiftor,  vol.  ii.  page  81. 

I ftiall  not  at  prefent  enter  into  a particular  ex- 
amination of  the  doftrine  here  afcribed  to  Hobbes, 
which  I fhall  have  occafton  to  conftder  afterwards 
under  the  article  of  Reafoning.  I cannot,  however, 
help  remarking,  that  nothing  but  extreme  inatten- 
tion to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  could  have  led 
Morhoff  to  fuppofe,  that  he  had  given  his  fancfion 
to  fuch  an  opinion.  In  the  very  paffage  which  has 
now  been  quoted,  the  expreffion  qui  ut  verum 
fatear,  mihi  plusquam  nominalis  videtur’’)  plain- 
ly implies  a cenfure  of  Hobbes’s  philofophy  ; and  in 
another  differtation,  entitled,  Meditatiomes  de  Cogni-^ 
tmie^  Veritate^  et  Ideis^  he  is  at  pains  diredly  to  refute 
this  part  of  his  fyftem  Atque  in  habemus  quo- 
quc  difcrimen  inter  defiriitiones  nominales,  quse 
notas  tantum  rei  ab  aliis  difcernendge  continent, 
et  reales,  ex  quibus  conftat  rem  elTe  poftibilem,  et 
hxc  ratione  fatisfit  Hobbio  qui  veritates  volebat 
eft’e  arbitrarias,  qui  ex  definitionibus  nominalibus 
penderent,  non  conliderans  realitatem  definition- 
is  in  arbitrio  non  effe,  nec  quafiibet  notiones  in- 
ter  fe  poife  conjungi.  Nec  definitiones  nomina- 
ales  fufficiunt  ad  perfe6lam  fcientiam,  nifi  quan- 
do  aliunde  conftat  rem  definitam  efiTe  pofiibilem, 
&c.  &c.*’  Leibnitzii  opera.  Edit.  Dutens. 

tom.  ii.  p.  16,  17. 

NOTE  [K],  page  1 74. 

TO  form  a clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  ne- 
celTary  to  confider  truth  of  thought  and  truth  of 
words,  diftincl  one  from  another,  but  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  afunder,  becauie 
it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  mental  propofi. 
tions,  to  make  ufe  of  words,  and  then  the  inftan- 
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ces  given  of  mental  propofitions  ceafe  immediate- 
ly  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For 
a mental  propofition  being  nothing  but  a bare 
confideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our 
minds  ftripped  of  names,  they  lofe  the  nature  of 
purely  mental  propofitions,  as  foon  as  they  are 
put  into  words. 

And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat 
of  mental  and  verbal  propofitions  feparateiy,  is 
that  moft  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and 
^ reafoning  within  themfelves,  make  ufe  of  words 
inftead  of  ideas,  at  leaft  when  the  fubjecf  of  their 
meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.” 

Logke,  book  iv.  c.  5,  § 3,  4. 

— But  to  return  to  the  confideration  of 

truth.  We  mufl,  I fay,  obferve  two  forts  of  pro- 
^ pofitions,  that  we  are  capable  of  making. 

Firft,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  under- 
{landings  are  without  the  ufe  of  words  put  toge- 
ther  or  feparated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judg- 
“ ing  of  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 

Secondly,  verbal  propofitions,  which  are  words 
the  figns  of  our  ideas  put  together  or  feparated 
in  afiirmative  or  negative  fentences,  &c,  Ib.  § 5. 
“ Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas 
by  themfelves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  afide, 
be  the  bell  and  furefl  way  to  clear  and  diflinft 
knowledge  ; yet  through  the  prevailing  Guflom 
of  ufing  founds  for  ideas,  I think  it  is  very  feldom 
pradifed.  Every  one  may  obferve,  how  com- 
mon  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of. 
the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  men  think  and 
reafon  within  their  own  breafts  : efpecially  if  the 
ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a great 
colledion  of  fimple  ones.  This  makes  the  con- 
ftderation  of  words  and  propofitions  fo  neceffary 
a part  of  the  treatife  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  ex- 
plaining  the  other. 

All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  par- 
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ticular  or  of  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the 
latter  can  never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  very 
feldom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  exprei- 
fed  in  words/’  Book  iv.  c.  6.  § 1,  2. 

From  thefe  paiTages  it  appears,  that  Locke  con- 
ceived the  ufe  which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying 
on  our  reafonings,  both  with  refpecl  to  particular 
and  to  general  truths,  to  be  chiefly  the  efiefl  of  cuf- 
tom  p and  that  the  employment  of  language,  how- 
ever convenient,  is  not  effential  to  our  intelled;ual 
operations.  Ills  opinion,  therefore,  did  not  coincide 
with  that  which  1 have  afcribed  to  the  Nominalilfs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paffage  fhews 
clearly,  how  widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that 
of  the  reaiifts  ; and  indeed  it  would  have  led  us  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  fame  with  Berkeley’s,  had 
not  the  foregoing  quotations  contained  an  explicit 
declaration  of  the  contrary. 

To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what 
has  been  faid,  that  general  and  univerfal  belong 
**  not  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  but  are  the  in- 
^ ventions  and  creatuf  es  of  the  underffanding,  made 
by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  concern  only  figns; 
whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as 
has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for  hgiis  of  general  ide- 
as,  and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many' 
particular  things ; and  ideas  are  general,  when 
they  are  fet  up  as  the  reprefentatives  of  many 
particular  things  : but  univerfality  belongs  not  to 
things  themielves,  which  are  all  of  them  particn- 
lar  in  their  exiffence  ; even  thofe  words  and  ideas 
which  in  their  fignification  are  general.  Whem, 
therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that 
reft  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making  ; their 
P'eneral  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity 
they  are  put  into  by  the  underftanding  of  fignify- 
ing  or  reprefen  ting  many  particulars.  For  the 
fignification  they  have,  is  nothing  but  a relation 
that,  by  the  mind  of  man,  is  added  to  them.” 

Book  hi.  c.  3.  § 11. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  was 
neither  completely  fatisned  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalifts,  nor  wdth  that  of  the  Realifts ; and 
therefore  I think  it  is  with  good  reafon,  that  Dr. 
Reid  has  claffed  him  with  the  Conceptualifts.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Locke  has  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt 
himfelf ; for,  in  explaining  the  manner  in  which  we 
conceive  univerfals,  he  has  Rated  his  opinion  in  the 
Rrongefl  and  molt  paradoxical  and  moft  contradic- 
tory terms.  The  ridicule  beftowed  on  this  part  of 
his  philofophy  by  the  author  of  Martinus  Scriblerus 
although  cenfured  for  unfairnefs  by  Dr.  Warburton 
is  almoft  juftified  by  fome  of  his  expreffions. 

NOTE  [L],  page  182. 

IN  a letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a Scotch  gentlemen 
(Mr.  Burnet  of  Kemney ) dated  in  the  year  1 697? 
there  is  the  following  paffage  : 

J’ay  confidere  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvrage 
du  chara(Tere  reel,  et  langage  philofophique  de 
Monfieur  Wilkins.  Je  trouve  qu’il  y a mis  une  in- 
finite  de  belles  chofes,  et  nous  n’avons  jamais  eu  • 
^ une  table  des  predicamens  plus  accomplie.  Mais 
Tapplication  pur  les  charafleres,  et  pour  la  langue, 
n’eft  point  conforme  a ce  qu’on  pouvoit  et  devoit 
faire.  J’avois  confidere  cette  matiere  avant  le  li- 
vre  de  Monfieur  Wilkins,  quand  j’etos  un  jeune 
homme  de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon  petit  livre  de 
“ arfes  conhinatorla^  et  mon  opinion  eft  que  ces  char- 
“ acfteres  veritablement  reels  h philofophiques  doi- 
vent  repondre  a Fanalyfe  des  penfees.  II  eft  vray 
que  ces  characteres  preiuppofent  la  veritable  phi- 
‘‘  lofophe,  et  ce  n’eft  que  prefentement  que  j Werois 
entrependre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les  objecStions  de 
M.  DaDarus,  et  de  M.  Wilkins,  contre  le  methode 
veritablement  philofophique  ne  font  que  pour  ex- 
cufer  rimperfe<ftion  de  leurs  eftais,  et  marqueiit 
feulement  les  difficultes  qui  les  en  ont  rebutes.’’ 
The  letter  of  which  this  is  a part  was  publifhed  at 
the  end  of  A Defence  .of  Dr.  Clarke,  (which  1 be- 
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lieve  is  commonly  afcribedto  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe| 
and  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1 744.  The 
perfon  mentioned  by  Leibnitz  under  the  name  of 
M,  Dalgarus^  was  evidently  George  T)algarno^  a na- 
tive of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a fniali  and  very 
rare  book,  entitled,  Ars  Signoruni^  vulgo  character 
^ univerfalis  et  lingua  philofophica^  qua  poterunt^  homi^ 
nes  di'verjijfimorum  idioniatum^  fpatio  duarum  feptinia^ 
naruni^  omnia  animifui  fenfa^  (in  rebus  familiaribas ) 
non  minus  intelligibiliter^Jive  fcribendo^Jtve  loquendo^ 
‘‘  mutuo  communicare^  quam  Unguis  propriis  vernaculis* 
Prceterea^  hinc  etiampoterunt  juvenes^phikfophire  prin^ 
cipia^  et  veram  logicce  praxin^  citius  et  facilius  multo  inu 
bibere^  quam  ex  vulgar ibus  philofophorunifcriptisP 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgarno 
13  never,  (at  leaft  fo  far  as  I recoliefl)  mentioned  by 
Wilkins ; although  it  appears  from  a letter  of  Charles 
I.  prefixed  to  Dalgarno’s  book,  that  Wilkins  was 
one  of  the  perfons  who  had  recommended  him  to 
the  royal  favour. 

The  treatife  de  Arte  Combinatoria  is  publillied  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Duten’s  edition  of  Leibnitz’s 
works,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much 
light  on  his  views  with  refpecl:  to  a philofophical  lan- 
guage. 

I muft  requeft  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for 
adding  to  the  length  of  this  note,  by  quoting  a paf- 
fage  from  another  performance  of  Leibnitz  ; in 
which  he  has  fallen  into  a train  of  thought  remark- 
ably fimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Campbell 
in  the  p iffages  already  quoted  from  them  in  this  fec- 
tion.  The  performance  is  entitled,  Meditationes  de 
Cognitione,  Veritate^  85*  Ideis^  and  is  printed  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Duten’s  edition. 

Pierumque  autem,  prsefertim  in  analyfi  longio- 
re,  non  totam  fimul  naturam  rei  intuemur,  fed 
rerum  loco  fignis  utimur,  quorum  explicationem 
“ in  praefenti  aiiqua  cogitatione  compendii  caufa  fo- 
^^lemus  prsetermittere,  fcientes,  aut  credentes  nos 
earn  habere,  in  proteftate  ^ ita  cum  chiliogonum, 
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^ feu  polygonum  mille  asqUalium  laterum  cogitb^ 
non  Temper  naturam  lateris,  et  aequalitatis,  et 
millenarii  (feu  cubi  a denario)  confidero,  fed  vo*' 
cabiilis  iftis  (quorum  fenfus  obfcure  faltem,  atque 
imperfecb  mend  obfervantur)  in  animo  utor  loco 
idearum,  quas  de  iis  hab^^o,  quoniam  tnemini  me 
lignificationem  iftorum  vocabulorum  habere,  ex- 
plicationem  autem  nunc  judico  neceffariam  non 
eife  ; qualem  cogitationem  caecam,  vel  etiam  fym- 
bolicarn  appellare  foleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in 
aritlimetica  utimur,  imo  fere  ubique*  Et  certe 
cum  notio  valde  compolita  eft,  non  poffumus  om- 
nes  ingredientes  earn  notiones  ftmui  cogitare : 
ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  faltem,  in  quantum  liceE 
cognitionem  voco  intuitivam.  Notionis  diftindse 
primitivcC  non  alia  datur  cognitio,  quam  intuitiva 
ut  conipofitarum  plerumque  cogitatio  non  nifi 
limbolica  eft. 

Ex  his  jam  patet,  nos  eorlim  quoque,  quae  dif- 
tincle  cognofcimus,  ideas  non  percipere,  nifi  qua- 
tenus  cogitatione  intuitiva  utimur.  Et  fane  con- 
tingit,  ut  nos  fepe  falfo  credamus  habere  in  ani* 
mo  ideas  rerum^  cum  falfo  fupponimus  aliquos 
terminos,  quibus  utimur,  jam  a nobis  fuiffe  expli- 
catos  : nec  verum  aut  certe  ambigutltati  obnoxi- 
“ um  eft,  quod  aiunt  aiiqui,  non  pofte  nos  de  re  ali- 
qua  dicere,  intelligendo  quod  dicimus,  quin  ejus 
habeamus  ideam*  Ssepe  enim  vocabula  ifta  fin- 
gula  utcunque  intelligimus,  aut  nos  antea  intel- 
“ lexiffe  meminimus,  qua  tamen  hac  cogitatione 
c^ca  contend  fumus,  et  refolutioirem  notionem 
non  fads  profequimur,  fit  ut  lateat  nos  contradic- 
do,  quam  forte  notio  compoftta  involvit/' 

. NOTE  [M]  page  199^ 

: AS  the  paffage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from 
a work  which  is  but  little  known  in  this  country, 
I iliall  fubjoin  the  originaL 

^ « Qudl  me  foit  permis  de  prefenter  a ceux  quf 
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refufent  de  croire  a ees  pGrfe6lionnemens  fuccef- 
lifs  de  Tefpeee  liiimaiiie  uii  exemple  pris  dans  ies- 
fciences  ou  la  marclie  de  la  verite  eft  ia  plus  sure^: 
ou  elle  pent  etre  niefuree  avec  plus  de  prediion. 

“ Ces  verites  elemeiitaires  de  8:eomentrie  etd’aftron- 
oinie  qui  avoient  ete  dans  I’lnde  et  dans  TEgypte 
line  do6-rine  oeculte,  fur  laquelle  des  pretres  am- 
bitieux  avoient  ionde  ieur  empire,  etoient  dans  la* 
Grece,  au  tempts  d’Ardiimede  ou  d’Hipparque, 
des  connoifiances  vulgaires  enfeignees  dans  les 
ecoles  communes.  Bans  le  fiecle  dernier,  il  fuf- 
filbit  de  quelques  annees  d’etude  pour  favoir  tout 
ce  qu^  Archimede  et  Hipparque  avoient  pu  con- 
noitre  ; et  aujourd’hui  deux  mmees  del’enfeigne- 
ment  d’un  profeifeiir  vont  u cleia  de  ce  que  fa- 
voient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton.  Qu’on  medite  cet 
exemple,  qu’on  faifiife  cette  cliaine  qui  s’etend 
d’un  pretre  de  Memphis  a Euler,  et  remplit  ia  dif- 
tance  iiimienfe  qui  les  fepare  ; qu’on  obferve  a 
cliaque  epoque  le  genie  devanpant  le  fiecle  pre- 
fent,  et  la  mediocrite  attaignant  a ce  qu’il  avoit 
decouvert  dans  celui  cjui  precedoit,  on  apprenda 
que  la  nature  nous  a donne  les  moyens  d’eparg- 
ner  le  temps  et  de  menager  Fattention,  et  qu’ii 
n’exiile  aucune  raifon  de  croire  que  ces  moyens 
puiffent  avoir  un  termec  On  verra  qu’au  mo- 
^ ment  ou  une  multitude  defolutions  particulieres, 
de  faits  ifoles  commencent  a epuifer  Fattention,  a 
“ fatiguer  la  raemoire,  ces  theories  difperfees  vien- 
nent  fe  perdre  dans  une  methode  generale,  tons 
les  faits  fe  reunir  dans  un  fait  unique,  et  que  ces 
generalifationsj  ces  reunions  repetees  n’ont  com- 
me  les  multiplications  fucceiTives  d’un  nombre 
par  lui-meme  d’autre  liinite  qu’un  iniini  auquel 
il  eft  inipollible  d’atteindre.” 

Sur  rinJiruBion  publique^  par  M»  Condorcet. 

NOTE  [N]  page  222. 

IT  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  tr 
tie  of  Oeconomijis^  I comprehend  not  merely  the  dif- 
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‘ciples  of  Qiiefyial^hvX  all  thofe  writers  in  France,  who 
about  the  fame  time  with  him,  began  to  fpeculate 
about  the  natural  order  of  political  focieties  ; or,  in 
Other  words,  about  that  order  which  a political  fo- 
Fiety  would  of  itfelf  gradually  affume,  on  the  fup- 
polition  that  law  had  no  other  object:  than  to  pro- 
tedl:  completely  the  natural  rights  of  individuals, 
and  left  every  man  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  own  in- 
tereit  in  his  own  way,  as  long  as  he  abftained  from 
violating  the  rights  of  others.  The  connexion  be- 
tween this  natural  order  and  the  imrovement  of 
mankind,  has  been  more  inlifted  on  by  the  biogra- 
phers of  Turgot  than  by  any  other  authors  ; and 
the  imperfecl  hints  which  they  have  given  of  the 
views  of  that  truly  great  man  upon  this  important 
fubjecT,  leave  us  much  room  to  regret  that  he  had 
not  leifure  to  execute  a work,  which  he  appears  to 
have  long  meditated,  on  the  principles  of  moral  and 
political  philofophy. 

Vie  de  M,  Turgot.  Partie  ii.  p.  53. 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a more  convenient  expreJ> 
fion  that  I have  diftinguifhed  thefe  different  writers 
by  the  title  of  Oeconomijis.  It  is  in  this  extenlive 
fenfe  that  the  word  is  commonly  underflood  in 
this  country  ^ but  I am  feniible  that  it  is  fomewhat 
ambiguous,  and  that, without  the  explanation  which 
I have  given,  feme  of  my  obfervations  might  have 
been  fuppofed  to  imply  a higher  admiration  than  I 
really  entertain  of  the  writings  of  M.  Quefnai,  and 
of  the  affedied  phrafeology  employed  by  his  fed:. 

The  connexion  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quef- 
nai, and  the  coincidence  of  their  opinions  about  the 
moft  elTentiai  principles  of  legiflation,  will  I hope 
juflify  me  for  ranking  the  former  with  the  Oecon- 
omifts  ; although  his  views  feem  to  have  been  much 
more  enlarged  than  thofe  of  his  cotemporaries ; 
and  although  he  exprefsly  difclaimed  an  explicit  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  fed. 

M.  Turgot  etudia  la  dodrine  de  M.  Gour* 

nay  et  de  M.  Quefnai,  en  profita,  fe  la  rendit  pro- 
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pre  ; ct  la  combinant  avec  connoifTance  qu*il 
avoit  du  Droitj  and  avec  Jes  grandes  vues  de  le- 
giflation  ci  vile  and  criminelle  qui  avoit  occupe 
fa  tete  and  intereife  fon  coeur  parvint  a en  for- 
mer  furle  gouvernement  des  nations  un  corps  de 
principes  a lui,  embraifant  les  deux  autres,  et 
pus  complete  encore/ ■ 

Memoires  fur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M. 

Turgot,  par  M.  Dupont  p.  40^41. 

II  a paffe  pour  avoir  efte  attache  a plufieurs  fec- 
tes,  ou  a pluiieurs  focietes  qu’on  appelait  ainfi ; 
and  les  amis  qu’il  avait  dans  ces  focietes  diverfes 
‘Mui  reprochaient  fans  celTe  de  n’etre  pas  cle  leur 
avis  ; and  fans  cefFe  il  leur  reprochait  de  fon  co- 
te  de  vouloir  faire  communaute  d’opinions,  and 
de  fe  rendre  folidaires  les  uns  pour  les  autres.  II 
royait  cette  marche  propre  a retarderles  progres 
menes  de  ieurs  decouvertes.'^  Ibid  p.  41,  42, 

NOTE  [0,],page  297. 

THE  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  Hate  of  the 
tnind  in  deep,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming 
were  written  as  far  back  as  the  year  1772  ; and 
were  read  (nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now 
publiflied),  in  the  year  17V3,  in  a private  literary 
ociety  in  tliis  univerhty.  A confiderable  number 
of  years  afterwards,  at  ^ time  when  I was  occupied 
with  very  different  purfuits,  I happened,  in  turn- 
ing over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  (tha 
volume  for  the  year  1 749,)  to  meet  with  a iliort 
cffay  on  the  fime  fubjed:,  which  furprifed  me  by 
its  very  ftriking  coincidence  with  fome  ideas  which 
had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I have  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  effay  is  very  little  known,  as  I have 
never  feen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  numerous 
writers  who  have  fince  treated  of  the  huma^  mind  ; 
nor  have  even  heard  it  once  mentioned  in  conver- 
fation.  1 had  fome  time  a2:o  the  fatisfaflion  to 

_ ^ o 

learn  very  accidentally,  that  the  author  was  Mr. 
Tliomas  Melville,  a gentleman  who  died  at  the  ear-. 
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ly  age  of  27 ; and  whofe  ingenious  obfervations 
on  light  and  colours  (publiflied  in  the  Elfays  of 
the  Edinburgh  Philolpphical  Society)  are  well 
known  oyer  Europe. 

^ The  paffages  which  coincide  the  moft  remark- 
ably with  the  doclrine  I have  ftated,  are  the  follow- 
ing. I quote  the  firll  with  particular  pleafure,  on 
account  of  the  fupport  which  it  gives  to  an  opin- 
ion which  I formerly  propofed  in  the  ehay  on  con- 
ception and  on  which  I have  the  misfortune  to  diE 
fer  from  fom^e  of  my  friends. 

When  I am  walking  up  the  High-ftreet  of  Edin^ 
burgh,  the  objefts  which  ftrike  my  eyes  and  ears 
give  me  an  idea  of  their  prefence  ; and  this  idea 
is  lively,  full,  and  permanent , as  arifing  from  the 
continued  operation  of  light  and  found  on  the  or^ 
gans  of  fenfc « 

Again,  when  I am  abfent  from  Edinburg,  but 
conceiving  or  imagining  myfelf  to  walk  up  the 
High-ftreet,  in  relating,  perhaps,  what  befel  me 
on  such  an  occafion,  lhave  likev/ife  in  my  mind 
an  idea  of  what  is  ulually  feen  and  heard  in  the 
Eligh-llreet : and  this  idea  of  imagination  is  en- 
tireiy  fimilar  to  thofe  of  fenfation  though  not  fo 
ftrong  and  durable. 

“ In  this  laft  inftance,  wdiile  the  imagination  lafls^ 
be  it  ever  fo  fliort,  it  is  evident  that  I think  my- 
felf  in  the  ftreet  of  Edinburgh,  as  truly  as  when 
I dream  I am  there,  or  even  as  when  I fee  2Xid.fcel 
I am  there.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  fo  w ell  apply 
the  wordihellefivi  this  cafe  ; becaufe  the  percep- 
tion  is  not  clear  or  Heady,  being  ever  diHurbed, 
andfoon  diffipated,  by  the  fuperior  ftrengthqf  in- 
X.xudm^ fenfation  : yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  to  fay,  that  a man  may,  in  the  fame  indi- 
vidual  inftant,  believe  he  is  in  one  place,  and  imag^ 
me  he  is  in  another.  No  man  can  demonHrate 
that  the  objeclsof  fenfeexiH  without  him  ; wt  are 
confciousof  nothing  but  our  own  fenlations : how 
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ever,  by  the  uniformity,  regularity,  conlifteiicy^ 
and  fteadinefs  of  the  impreffion,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve,  that  they  have  a real  and  durable  caufe 
without  us ; and  we  obferve  not  any  thing  which 
contradicts  this  opinion.  But  the  ideas  of  ima- 
gination,  being  traniient  arid  fleeting,  can  beget 
no  fueh  opinion,  or  habitual  belief  ; though  there 
is  as  much  perceived  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  former, 
namely,  an  idea  of  the  object  within  the  mind, 
“ It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  all  this  is  intend- 
ed  to  obviate  an  objeftion  that  might  be  brought 
againft  the  fimilarity  of  dreaming  and  imagina- 
tion,  from  .our  believing  in  fleep  that  all  is  real. 
But  there  is  one  faft,  that  plainly  fets  them  both 
on  a parallel,  that  in  fleep  we  often  recollect 
that  the  fcenes  which  we  behold  are  a mere  dream 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a perfon  awake  is  habitual* 
ly  convinced  that  the  reprefentations  of  his  ima- 
gination  are  fiffitious/' 

— In  this  eflay  we  make  no  inquiry  into  the 
ftate  of  the  body  in  fleep.” 

“ If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  fleep  can 

be  fairly  deduced  from  the  fame  caufes  as  its  ope- 
rations  when  awake,  we  are  certainly  advanced 
one  confiderable  ftep,  though  the  caufes  of  thefe 
latter  fhoiild  be  ftlH  unknown.  The  doTrine  of 
gravitation,  which  is  the  moft  wonderful  and  ex- 
tenfive  difcovery  in  the  wTiole  compafs  of  human 
fcience,  leaves  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies  as  great 
a myftery  as  ever.  In  philofophy,  as  in  geoine* 
try,  the  whole  art  of  inveftigatioii  lies  in  redu- 
cing  things  that  are  dilFiciilt,  intricate,  and  remote 
to  what  is  Ampler  and  eafier  of  acceis,  by  purfu- 
ing  and  extending  the  analogies  of  nature.” 

On  looking  over  the  fame  eflay,  I find  an  obfer^ 
vation,  which  I ftated  as  my  owm,  in  page  i SI  of 
this  wmrk.  The  mere  imagination  of  a tender 
fcene  in  a romance,  or  drama,  will  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  thole  who  know  very  very  wtH 
wdien  they  recollecl  tliemfelves,  that  the  wdiole  is 
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fiftitious.  In  the  mean  time  they  mull  conceive 
it  is  real ; and  from  this  fuppofed  reality  arifes  aU 
its  influence  on  the  human  mind^” 

NOTE  [P]  page  299. 

Dr.  REID  has,  with  great  truth,  obferved,  that 
Des  Cartes’  reafonings  againft  the  exiftence  of  the 
fecondary  qualities  of  matter,  owe  all  their  plaufi- 
bility  to  the  ambiguity  of  words. — When  he  affirms 
for  example,  that  the  fmell  of  a rofe  is  not  in  the 
flower  but  in  the  mind,  his  propolition  amounts  on- 
ly to  this,  that  the  rofe  is  not  confcious  of  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  fmell : but  it  does  not  follow  from  Des  Car- 
tes’ reafonings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  rofe 
which  excites  the  fenfation  of  fmell  in  the  mind ; — 
which  is  all  that  any  perfon  means  when  he  fpeaks 
of  the  fmell  of  that  flower.  For  the  word  fmell ^ 
like  the  names  of  all  fecondary  qualities,  fignifies 
two  things,  a fenfation  in  the  mind,  and  the  un- 
known quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  fenfation."^ 
The  fame  remark  applies  to  that  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing  by  which  Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire. 

All  this,  I think,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  re  * 
fpefl  to  fmells  and  tafee,  and  alfo  with  refpefl  to  heat 
and  cold  ; concerning  which  I agree  with  Dr.  Reid 
in  thinking  that  Des  Carte’s  doctrine,  when  cleared 
of  that  air  of  myftery , which  it  derives  from  the  am- 
biguity of  words,  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  commonly  received  notions.  But  the  cafe 
feems  to  me  to  be  different  with  refpedl  to  colours^ 
of  the  nature  of  whichThe  vulger  are  apt  to  form  a 

* Some  judicious  remarks  on  this  ambiguity  in  the  names  of  secondary 
qualities  are  made  by  Malebranche : 

“ It  is  only  (says  he)  since  tiie  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  those  confused 
“ and  indeterminate  questions,  whether  fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar' 
“ sweet,  philosophers  are  in  use  to  answer  by  distinguishing  the  equivocal 
“ meaning  of  the  words  expressing  sensible  qualities.  If' by  heat,  cold, 
and  savour,  you  understand  such  and  such  a disposition  of  parts,  or  some 
unknown  motion  of  insensible  particles,  then  fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and' 
“ sugar  sweet.  Rut  if  by  heat  and  other  qualities  you  undev'^tand  whar 
**  1 feel  by  fire,  what  I see  in  grass,  &c.  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grass  o-reen* 
for  the  heat  I feel,  and  the, colours  I see,  are  only  in  the  soui.”  ^ 
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very  confufed  conception,  which  the  philofophy  of 
Des  Cartes  has  a tendency  to  corred.  Dr.  Reid^ 
has  juftly  diftinguiilied  the  quality  of  colour  front 
what  he  calls  the  appearance  of  colour,  which  laft 
can  only  exift  in  a mind^*  Now  I am  difpofed  to 
believe,  that  when  the  vulgar  fpeak  of  colour,  they 
commonly  mean  the  appeat'ance  of  colour  ; or  rath- 
er they  aifociate  the  appearance  audits  caufe  fo  inti- 
mately together,  that  they  find  it  impoilible  to  think 
of  them  feparatelyit  the  fenfation  of  colour  never 
forms  one  ilmple  objed:  of  attention  to  the  mind 
like  tliofe  of  fmell  and  take ; but  every  time  we 
are  confcious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  the  fame  time 
extenfion  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it 
impoiTible  to  conceive  colour  without  extenfion, 
though  certainly  there  is  no  more  necefiary  connex- 
ion between  them,  than  between  extenfion  and 
fmell. 

From  this  habit  of  affociating  the  two  together^ 
we  are  led  alfo  to  aflign  them  the  fame  place,  and  to 
conceive  the  different  colours,  or  (to  ufe  Dr.  Reid’s 
language)  the  appearance  of  the  different  colours  as 
fomething  fpreacl  over  the  furfaces  of  bodies.  I own 
that  when  we  refiecf  on  the  fubjecl  with  attention, 
we  find  this  conception  to  be  indiilincl,  and  fee 

* Dr.  Akenside,  in  one  of  his  Notes  on  his  Pleasures  of  I magi  nation 
observes,  that  colours  as  apprehended  by  the  mind  do  not  exist  in  the  body. 
By  this  qualifieatlon  he  plainly  means  to  distinguish  what  Dr,  Reid  calls 
the  ajtpearance  of  colour,  from  colour  considered  as  a quality  of  matter- 
t i>r-  Reid  is  ofojoinion,  that  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  express  by  the”' 
word  Colour,  a quality,  and  not  a sensation-  “ Colour  (says  he)  dilFers;*^ 
“ from  other  secondary  qualities  in  this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the 
quality  is  sometimes  given  to  the  sensation  which  indicate*  it,  and  is  oc- 
‘tcasioned  by  it,  we  never,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  give  the  name  of  colour 
“ to  the  sensation,  but  to  the  quafi^y  only.”  This  question  it  is  of  no  con-^ 
sequence  for  us  to  discuss  at  present,  as  Dr-  Reid  acknowledges  in  the  toi- 
Uwing  passage,  that  the  sensation  and  quality  are  so  intimately  united  to- 
gether in  the  mind,  that  they  seem  to  form  only  one  simple  object  ot 
thought-  “ When  we  think  or  speak  of  any  particular  colour,  however 
simple  the  notion  may  seem  to  be,  which  is  presented  to  theimagination, 

“ it  is  really  in  some  sort  compounded.  It  involves  an  unknown  cause 
and  a known  effect.  The  name  of  Colour  belongs  indeed  to  the  cause 
‘^"only,  and  not  to  the  effect.  Rut  as  the  cause  is  unknown,  we  can  form 
“ no  di.stinct  conception  of  it,  but  by  its  reiation  to  the  known  effect-  And 
“ tVierefore  botfi  go  logether  in  the  imagination,  and  arc  so  closeK  united 
“ tliat  they  are  mistaken  for  one  simple  object  of  thought.” 

Inquiry  into  the  llumau  ryAind,  chap,  vi-  sect,  4. 
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ciearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exift  only 
in  a mind : but  ftill  it  is  fome  confufed  notion  of 
this  fort,  which  every  man  is  difpofed  to  form,  who 
has  not  been  very  familiarly  converfant  with  phi- 
lofophical  inquiries. — ’I  find,  at  leaft,  that  fuch  is  the 
notion  which  mofi;  readily  prefents  itfelf  to  my  own. 
mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  fenfation,  or  appear- 
ance of  colour,  to  an  external  objed,  a fad  altogeth- 
er lingular  in  our  conftitution.  It  is  extremely  an- 
alogcous  to  the  reference  which  we  always  make  of 
the  fenfations  of  touch  to  thofe  parts  of  the  body, 
where  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  fenfations  exifi:.-— 
If  I ftrike  my  hand  againfl:  a hard  object,  I natural- 
ly fay,  that  I feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philofophi- 
cal  truth  is,  that  I perceive  the  caufe  of  pain  to  be 
applied  to  that  part  of  my  body.  The  fenfation  it- 
felf I cannot  refer  in  point  of  place  to  the  hand,  with- 
out conceiving  the  foul  to  be  fpread  over  the  body 
hy  diifufion. 

A (till  more  ftriking  analogy  to  the  fad  under 
®ur  confideration  occurs  in  thofe  fenfations  of  touch 
which  we  refer  to  a place  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
dy ; as  in  the  cafe  of  pain  felt  in  an  amputated 
limb.— 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the 
fbreo'oingj;  obfervations  of  the  fenfation  of  colour 
relate,  is  taken  notice  of  by  d Alembert  in  tha 
Encyclopedie^  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind. 

“ II  eft  tres  evident  que  le  mot  couleur  ne  defigne 
aucune  propriete  du  corps,  mais  feulement  une 
f ^ modification  de  no  tre  ame ; que  la  blancheur, 
par  example,  la  rougeur,  &c.  nkxiftent  que  dans 
nous,  et  nullement  dans  le  corps  aufquels  nous 
les  rapportons  ; neanmoins  par  une  habitude  prife 
bes  notre  enfance,  c’eft  une  chofe  tres  finguliere 
et  digne  de  I’attention  des  metaphyficiens,  que  ce 
penchant  que  nous  avons  a rapporter  a une  fub'- 
O o o 
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flanq^  materielle  et  divifible,  ce  qui  appartienl 
reellement  a une  fubftance  fpiritudUe  et  fimple  ; 
giP  n’eft  pen t-etre  plus  extraordinaire  dans 
ies  operations  de  notre  ame,  que  de  la  voir  tranf- 
porter  hors  d’elie-meme  et  “etendre^  pout'ainli 
dire,^  fes  fenfadons  fur  une  fubftatice  a laquelle 
elles  ne  peuvent  appaftenir/*  ... 

From  the  following  paffage  in  Condilkcs’s  iTtaite 
^ des  Senfations,  it  appears  that  the  phenomenon  Here 
' remarked  by  d’Alembertj  was,  in  Condillac’s  opin- 
ion, the  natural  and  obvious  effecl  of'  an  early  and 
^ habitual  affociation  of  ideas.  I quote  it'  with  the 
'greater  pleafure,  that  it  contains  the  beft  and  moft 
; ftriking’illuflration  which  I have  feen  of  the  doc- 
.trine  which  T have  been  attempting  to  explain.  * 

! On  pourroit  faire  une  fuppohtion,  ou  Todorat 
appf endroit  a juger  parfaitment  des  grandeurs, 
.f' des  figures,  des  fituations  et  des  diftances.  II 
i;  fufSroit  d’un  cote  de  foumettre  les  co^ufcules^ 
/ odoriferans  aux  loixde  la  dioptrique,  et  de  fau- 
, tre,  de  conftruire  horgane  de  Fodorat  apeu  pres 
. fur  le  modele  de  celui  de  la  vue ; enforte  que  les 
rayons  odoreferans,,  apres  s’etre  crofes  a I’ouver-^ 
ture,  frappraflant  fur  uno  membrane  interiure  au- 
tant  de  points  diftinds  qu’il  y en  a fur  les  furface^ 

" d’ou  ils  feroient  reflechis.^ 

En  pared  cas,  nous  contra£ferions  bientot  Fha- 
“ ^5  bitude  d’etendre  le  odeurs  fur  les  objefe,  et  les 
philolophes  ne  manqueroient  pas  de  dire,  que  To- 
dorat  n’a  pas  befoin  de  lemons  du  toucher  pour 
appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des  figures.” 
Oeuvres  de  Cond iul ac. — Edit,  amjh*  vol,  v.  p.  223 

" FTOTE  [Q],  page  SOO; 

VERUM  quidern  eft,  quod  bodierni  mufici  fic 
loqui  foleant  (acutum  in  alto  reputanfes  et  grave 
in  imoj  quodque  ex  Gf^cis  recentioribUs  non-* 
nulli  fic  aliquando  (fed  rarp)  loquuti  videantur 
; apud  quos  fenfum  inolevit  mps  fic  loquendE 
^ ~Sed  antiquior  es  Gryci  plane  9oatrariuiia.(gra^ 
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reputantes  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo.)  Quod  etl- 
am  ad  Boethii  tempora  continuatum  eft,  qui  in 
fchematifmis,  fuis,  grave  Temper  in  fummo  point, 
1?^*  et  acntum  in  imo/’ 

Y T^AYiii  C's.'S.GOKY  in  Prafat.  ad  ediLfiiam 

Euclid.  Op*Oxon.  \^OS. 

, .The  affociation  to  wnich,  in  modern  times,  we 
^are-habituated  from  our  infancy,  between  the  ideas 
of  acute  and  high,  and  between  those  of  grave  and 
Jpw,  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  harmp- 
^"jiics,  from  the  formation  of  the  voice  in  finging, 
"wliich  Ariftides  Quintilianus  thus  defcribes,  r^ysTa*> 

?J  ^-XpUTVif  KCiTO^QtV  (Xlia^$pO(A.SHf  T«  ITViVftXTOe,^  9J 

^poKfAim  See.  Et  quidem  gravitas  fit,  ft  ex  inferiore 
parte  (gutturis)  fpiritus  furfum  feratur,  acumen 
vero,  ft  per  fummam  partem  prorumpat (as 
Meibomius  tranflates  it  in  his  notes.) 

See  Smithes  Harmonics^  p.  S. 
Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  Effay  on  Poetry  and 
Mufic,  fays,  it  is  probable  that  the  deepeft  or  graveft 
found  was  called  fumma  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
fhrilleft  or  acuteft  ma ; and  he  conjedtures,  that 
" this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  conftrudlion  of 
their  inftruments  ; the  firing  that  founded  the  for- 
^ mer  being  perhaps  higheft  in  place,  and  that  which 
founded  the  latter  loweft.”  If  this  conjecture 
^ could  be  verified,  it  would  afford  a proof  from.tlie 
fact,  how  liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  tjiis 
- refped:  by  cafual  combinations. 

NOTE  [R]  page  338. 

THE  difference  between  the  effects  of  ajfoctdiion 
and  of  imagmation^  (in  the  fen fe  in  which  I employ 
thefe  words)  in  heightening  the  pleafuife  or  the  pain 
produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objects,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  followii^  remarks.  , 

1 . In  fo  far  as  the  aflociation  of  ideas  operates  in 
heightening  pleafure  or  pain,  the  mind  is  paffivei 
and  accordingly,  where  fuch  aflbeiations  are  a fource 
of  inconvenience,  they  are  feldom  to  be  cured  by 
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an  effort  of  our  volition,  or  even  by  reafoning  | 'but 
by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  affociations. 
Imagination  is  an  adive  exertion  of  the  mind ; and 
although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  reflrainit,  it  is 
plainly  diftinguifliable  in  theory  from  the  affocia- 
tions  now  mentioned. 

2.  In  every  cafe  in  which  the  affociation  of  ideas 
operates,  it  is  implied  that  fome  pleafure  or  pain  h 
recalled  which  was  felt  by  the  mind  before.  I vifit^ 
for  example,  a fcene  where  I have  been  once  happy  ; 
and  the  fight  of  it  affects  me,  on  that  account,  with 
a degree  of  pleafure,  which  I fhould  not  have  re- 
ceived from  any  other  fcene  equally  beautiful.  I fhall 
not  inquire^  whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  affociated 
pleafure  arifes  immediately  upon  the  fight  of  the  ob- 
j^cl,  and  without  the  inteiwention  of  any  train  of 
thought  ; or  v/hether  it  is  produced  by  the  recol- 
leclion  and  conception  of  former  occurrences  which 
the  perception  recals.  On  neither  fuppofition  does 
if  imply  the  exercife  of  that  creative  power  of  the 
mind  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  true,  that,  commonly,  on  fuch  occafions 
imagination  is  bufy ; and  our  pleafure  is  much 
heightened  by  the  colouring  which  fixe  gives  to  the 
obieds  of  memory.  But  the  difference  between 
the  effeffs  which  arife  from  the  operation  of  this  fa- 
culty, and  thofe  which  refult  from  affociation,  is  not 
on  that  account,  the  lefs  real. 

- The  influence  of  imagination  on  happinefs  is  chief- 
ly felt  ty  cultivated  minds.  That  of  affociation  ex- 
tends to  all  ranks  of  men,  and  furnifhes  the  chief  in- 
fir u men  t of  education  ; infomuch  that  whoever  has 
the  regulation  of  the  affociations  of  another  from  ear- 
ly infancy,  is  to  a great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  his 
happinefs  or  mifery. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the 
word  affociation  in  fo  extenfive  a fenfe,  as  to  com- 
prehend, not  only  imagination,  but  all  the  other  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  Wherever  the  pleafing  or  the 
painful  efl'etr  of  an  obied;  does  not  depend  folely  on 
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the  objeft  itfelf,  but  arifes  either  wholly  or  in  part 
from  fome  mental  operation  to  which  the  percep« 
tion  of  it  gives  rife,  the  elfeet  is  referred  to  alfocia-^' 
tion.  And  undoubtedly,  this  language  may  be 
employed  with  propriety,  if  the  word  affociation  be 
applied  to  all  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  arife 
in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  the  exercife  which 
tlie  fight  of  the  object  may  give  to  the  ima- 
gination, to  the  reafoning  powers,  and  to  the  oth- 
er principles  of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work  and 
particularly  in  the  fecond  part  of  chap.  v.  I em- 
ploy the  word  affociation  in  a much  more  lim- 
ited fenfe ; to  exprels  the  effect  which  an  objecf 
derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  which  it  does 
not  neceffarily  fuggeft,  but  which  it  uniformly  recals 
to  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  early  and  long  con- 
tinued habits. 

NOTE  [S]  page  352. 

THE  following  paffage  from  Malebranche  will  be 
a fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  common  theories  with 
refpecSt  to  memory. 

In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it 
fhould  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  our  different 
^^  perceptions  are  affixed  to  the  changes  which  hap- 
pen  to  the  fibres  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  brain, 
wherein  the  foul  particularly  refides. 

This  fuppofition  being  laid  downjthe  nature  of 
the  memory  is  explained  ; for  as  the  branches  of 
a tree,  which  have  continued  for  fome  time  bent 
after  a particular  manner,  preferve  a readinefs  and 
facility  of  being  bent  afrefh  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
fo  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once  received 
^5  certain  impreffions  from  the  current  of  the  ani- 
mal  fpirits,  and  from  the  adion  of  the  objeds  up- 
on  them,  retain  for  a confiderable  time  Ibme  fa- 
cility  of  receiving  the  fame  difpofitions.  Now 
the  memory  conliffs  only  in  that  promptnefs  or  fa- 
cility ; fmce  a man  thinks  upon  the  fame  things; 
whenever  the  brain  receives  the  fame  impref* 

* Book  ii.  chap.  5.  (Page  54  of  Tsylor’s  Trans!  ) 
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The  mpft  confiderable  differences,*^  fays  the 
Author  in  another  paffage,  ‘‘  that  are  found  in  on^ 
and  the  fame  perfoii,  during  his  whole  life,  are  in 
his  infancy,  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  , age. 
The  fibres  in  the  brain  in  a man*s  childhood  are 
foft,  flexible,  and  delicate  ; a riper  age  dries,  har- 
dens, and  corroborates  them  ; but  in  old  age  they 
grow  altogether  inflexible,  grofs,  and  intermixed 
with  fuperduous  humours,  which,  the  faint  and 
languifhing  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to 
difperfe  : for  as  we  fee  that  the  fibres  which  coiin 
pofe  the  flefh  harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flefh 
of  a young  partridge  is  without  difpute  more  ten- 
der  than  that  of  an  old  one,  fo  the  fibres  of  the 
brain  of  a child,  or  a young  perfon,  muff  be  more 
foft  and  delicate  than  thofe  of  perfons  more  ad- 
vanced  in  yearSo  . ^ . 

We  fliall  underftand  the  ground  and  the  occa- 
fion  of  thefe  changes,  if  we  confider  that  the  fibres 
are  continually  agitated  by  the  animal  fpirite 
which  whirl  about  them  in  many  different  man- 
ners : for  as  the  winds  parch  and  dry  the  earth 
<Lby  their -blowing  upon  it,  fo  the  animal  fpirits,  by 
‘^^  ;their  perpetual  agitation, -render  by  degrees  the 
^bgreatefi-part  of  the  fibres  of  a man’s  brain  more 
dry,  more  clofe,  and  folid  ; fo  that  perfons  more 
iiriken  in  a^e  muff  neceifarily  have  them  almoft 
always  more  inflexible  than  thofe  of  a leffer  ftand- 
ing.  And  as  for  thofe  of  the  fame  age,  drunkards 
who  for  many  years  together  have  drank  to  excels 
“ either  wine,  or  other  fuch  intoxicating  liquors, 
mufl  needs  have  them  more  folid  and  more  infiex- 
ible  than  tliofe  who  Ifave  abftained  from  the  ufe 
of  fuch  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives.” 

NOTE  ,[T]  page  407. 

^ THOUGH  Sir  Ifaac’s  memory  was  much  de- 
cayed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  I found  he  per- 
fectly  underftood  his  own  writings,  contrary  tp 

i3 ook  ii,  chap.  6^-  Ta)  Tian&l'')-  '' 
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what  I had  frequently  heard  in  difcpurfe  from 
iriaAy  perfbns.  This  opinion  of  theirs  might  arife 
perhaps,  from  his  not  being  always  ready  at  fpeaK> 
ing  on  thefe  fubjefe,  when  it  might  be  expe  Aed 
*Vhe  fhould.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
great  geniufes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  abfent, 
-u  j^ot  cmly  in  relation  to  common  life,  but  with  re?* 
gard  to  fome  of  the  parts  of  fcience  they  are  the 
“ belt  informed  of.  Inventors  feem  to  treafure  up 
in  their  minds  what  they'  have  found  out,  after 
another  manner  than  thofe  do  the  fame  things, 
who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former 
when  they  have  occahon  to  produce  their  knOw- 
ledge,  are,  in  fome  meaflire,  obliged  irnmediately, 
to  inveftigate  part  of  what  they  want.  For  this 
they  are  not  equally  fit  at  all  times  ; fo  it  has  of* 
'“  ten  happened,  that  fuch  as  retain  things  chiefly 
by  a very  ftrong  memory,  have  appeared  off-hand 
“ mbre  expert  than  the  difcoverers  themfelves.*’  , 

Pemberton’s  cfNEWTON*:? 

Philofophy.i 

NOTE  [.UJ  page  444. 

« GOING  oyer  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one^s 
“ thoughts,  talking  well,  and  drawing  fine  pictures 
“ of  it ; this  is  fo  far  from  necelfarily  or  certainly  com 
ducing  to  form  a habit  of  it,  in  him  who  thus  em» 
“^ploys  himfelf,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a 
contrary  courfe^  and  render  it  gradually  more  in- 
fenfibfo;  /.  t.  form  a habit  of  infenfibility  to  all 
^ mpral  obiigations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of 
habits,  paiTive  impreffions,  by  being  repeat- 
ed,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  paffing 
‘‘  through  the  mind,  are  felt  lefs  fenfibly  : being 
“ accuftomedto  danger,  begets  intrepidity,  /.  r.  lef- 
fens  fear  ; to  diftrefs,  leffens  the  paflion  of  pity  ; 
“ to  inftances  of  others  mortality,  leffens  the  fenfible 
apprehenfion  of  our  own.  And  from  thefe  two 
"V  obfervations  together  that  pradical  habits  are 
‘‘  formed  and  ftrengthened  by  repeated  acfs,  and 
that  paffive  impreffions  grow  we;aker  by  being  re  ■ 
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peated  upon  us,  it  muft  follow,  that  ai^ive  habits 
may  be  gradually  forming  and  llrengthening  by  a 
courfe  of  acling  upon  fuch  and  fuch  motives  and 
excitements,  whiift  thefe  motives  and  excitements 
themfelves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  grow* 
ing  lefs  fenfible,  i.  e,  are  continually  lefs  and  lefs 
fenfibly  felt,  even  as  the  a^live  habits  ftrengthen. 
And  experience  confirms  this : for  aclive  princi* 
pies,  at  the  very  time  they  are  lefs  lively  in  per- 
ception  than  they  were,  are  found  to  be,  fomehow 
wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper  and 
character,  and  become  more  eiTed:Ual  in  influen- 
< ; cing  our  pra6lice.  The  three  things  juft  mentioned 
may  afford  inftances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger 
is  a natural  excitement  of  paftive  fear  and  aiftive 
caution  ; and  by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of 
the  latter  are  gradually  wrought,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  former  gradually  leuens.  Perception  of 
diftrefs  in  others  is  a natural  excitement  paftively 
t*  to  pity,  and  a<ftively  to  relieve  it ; but  let  a man  fet 
liinifeif  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  dif* 
treffed  perfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and 
lefs  fenfibly  affeffed  with  the  various  miferies  of 
life  with  which  he  muft  become  acquainted ; when 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  benevolence,  conftdered 
not  as  a paffion,  but  as  a praffical  principle  of  ac- 
tion,  will  ftrengthen  ; and  whiift  he  paftively  com- 
paffionates  the  diftreffed  lefs,  he  will  acquire  a 
greater  aptitude  actively  to  aftift  and  befriend 
them.  So  alfo,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  daily  in- 
ftances  of  men’s  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a 
lefs  fenfible  paftive  feeling  or  apprehenfion  of  our 
own  mortality,  fuch  inftances  greatly  contribute 
to  the  ftrengthening  a practical  regard  to  it  in  fe- 
rious  men  ; /.  e,  to  forming  a habit  of  acting  with 
a conftant  view  to  it.” 

Butler’s  Analogy^  page  122.  Sd  edit. 
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